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EDITORIAL 


Catechesis for Our Times 


I. THE SECOND SERIES OF PAPERS. — In our introduction to the 
first series we wrote that the believer is a man who adheres with the 
whole of his divinely enlightened mind to revealed Truth, receives 
it as a germ of interior life, destined to grow during all his life, and 
commits himself wholeheartedly to the Church which is the continuation 
of the History of Salvation. 

This man 1s not an anonymous being : he has his own character, 
age, personal dispositions. The religious teacher cannot ignore these 
indiidualities, and he is grateful to the psychologists — of whose 
work we have been informed by Fr. Godin — who help him to a 
better knowledge of his audience and those who question him. The 
teacher of religion should have an educational as well as a religious 
sense. He will not begin to teach children without finding out thetr 
psychological needs ; or else — Professor Duyckaerts warned us — he 
wil run the risk of failing to guide them to the inner liberty of the 
children of God, which is the aim of religious formation. The catechist 
will not confine himself to the study of child psychology, but will 
refer to the scientific works devoted to fundamental religious experience 
(conversion), stages in religious development, and the criteria of 
maturity. Reverend Father A. Léonard, O. P., aroused great interest 
in these contemporary researches ; we have kept his paper for our 
next number completely devoted to religious psychology. 

We shall partly fail in our attempt to know the individual per- 
sonality if we do not take into account its environment and the way 
in which it influenced the ‘* mentality.’’ The enormous growth in 
science and technology, the major event of our epoch, places us in a 
particular ** religious situation,”’ from which Prof. Dondeyne has 
drawn some practical conclusions. Sister Marie-André of the Sacred 
Heart has observed the same evolution in newly-Christianized countries. 
In Africa the apostle encounters, not only stepping stones and stum- 
bling blocks characteristic of African culture, but also new factors 
arising from the integration of the continent into the modern world 
fo the aeroplane and thermo-nuclear energy. 
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Enlightened by Revelation and instructed by religious psychology 
and sociology, let us meditate upon our task as religious teachers. 
And first let us realize its originality. Our ambition is to ard the 
development of faith, but we must not forget that faith is a super- 
natural virtue. His Lordship Mgr Garrone emphasized that it 1s 
« adhesion to the Incarnate Word ’’ and that this adhesion 1s realized 
in Christ * distributed and communicated,’’ that is to say, in the 
Church. It follows from this that the role of the teacher of religion will 
be to ** open the senses,’’ to help them to perceive their mysterious 
object, but also to lead their disciples in the movement of the faith of 
the Church. 

This faith engages the whole of a man ,; Professor Nosengo con- 
cluded that the catechist will therefore address himself to all the faculties 
fortified by grace ; he will be continually recommencing his task in 
the line of true progression, described by Br. Vincent Ayel. 

This task is common to all Christian educators : parents, the 
parochial clergy, teachers, leaders of youth movements and other 
organizations. It is none the less true that each educational milieu 
fills its own purpose, without prejudice to the indispensable colla- 
boration of the different spheres. By its Christian atmosphere, by the 
testimony of the parents, the family will arouse the sense of God, 
train a certain Christian sensibility, bestow a culture and be a prepa- 
ration for the options which will form life’s orientations. This was the 
subject of Fr. Ranwez’ paper, to which Fr. Bless replied for the 
school, speaking of direct and indirect religious formation. 

The foregoing apply equally to newly formed Christian communi- 
ties as to longstanding ones. It is not, however, surprising that the 
former have a claim to special consideration, with a very thorough 
comprehension of ancestral cultures and of the precipitate evolution 
of these last decades. Fr. Beckmann, S. M. B., and Fr. Antoine, 
P. B., dealt with these subjects. 

The meeting might well have been concluded there. But in that 
case a need of religious education would have been neglected, a need 
which 1s very obvious today and which found an able exponent in 
Professor Dondeyne. Our faith is an ** incarnate faith. ”’ Christianity 
1s a religion, but also a positive humanism. Professor Johannesson 
pointed out that this has been made clear in the course of history and 


that we should perpetuate it by the deeplying inspiration of all our 
teaching. 


ie RESULTS OF THE SESSION. — These will never be entirely 
known and ut vs too soon to try to discern the principal ones. We will 
return to this later. One fact is certain — the veports of the discussion 
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groups bear witness to it — the papers stimulated meditation on the 
fundamental problems of catechesis. In a charitable atmosphere 
the delegates shaved their experiences, fortunate or unhappy, their 
problems and their anxieties. They came from thirty countries, from 
four continents. They arrived burdened with the difficulties of their 
apostolate, and after having been made aware more than ever before 
of the worldwide dimensions of the problem of religious formation, 
they departed light heartedly shouldering each others’ burdens of 
their own: ** Brother helped by brother...” 

The Antwerp meeting continues to bear fruit. The delegates from 
Great Britain met together, this year, from the 25th to the 27th April to 
apply the lessons learnt at Antwerp from the experts of different countries 
to the problems of their own. In Easter Week a small catechetical 
meeting will be held in Athens for the same purpose. On the Feast 
of the Epiphany, in the presence of the Bishop, a catechetical Centre 
was opened at Porto the foundation of which had been prepared at 
Antwerp and which is destined to spread its influence throughout 
Portugal. Four other Centres are in course of preparation, two in 
Europe and two in Africa. 

We must give thanks to God and also to those who, by their prayers 
and the offering of their sufferings, drew down the blessings of Heaven. 


G, DEECUVE. 54. |r, 
Editor of LUMEN VITAE, Brussels. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
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Religious Psychology in Education 
Works and Trends 


by André Goprn,S. J. 


International Centre for Studies in Religious Education, Brussels } 


INTRODUCTION — SPECULATIVE PSYCHOLOGY 


The works and trends which this paper purposes to establish 
do not cover all present-day religious psychology. An important 
part of religious psychology — perhaps the highest in dignity — 
consists of philosophical considerations or theological interpretations 
of Divine Revelation. 


Fr. TROISFONTAINES, * for example, has made a composite whole of the 
great problems raised by Gabriel Marcel’s work on existential thought. 
Those not intimidated by the philosophic grandeur of the work would do 
well to meditate this excellent collection of themes and investigations on 
the psychology of love, fidelity, hope and prayer. 

Professor DuyCKAERTS, 3 too, writes searchingly on the idea of the normal 
(who can be called really ‘ normal’ — and you know that psychologists 
are exacting !). He renders valuable service, though on the plane of pheno- 
menological thought, by removing those false, but nevertheless widespread, 
ideas according to which a normal man is one who is ‘ complete, ’ ‘ auto- 
nomous ” in regard to others, ‘ adjusted ’ or simply ‘ average. ’ 


During the last few years the efforts of Christian thought to- 
wards coordinating the findings and methods of psycho-analysis 
have produced valuable results. 


1 Address : 184, rue Washington, Brussels, BELGIUM. 
2 TROISFONTAINES, R., De l’existence a l’étve, 2 vol., Namur, Facultés N. D. and 


Paris, Vrin, 1953. 
3 DuycKaErRtTs, F., La notion du normal en psychologie clinique, Paris, Vrin, 1954. 
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Books by Canon Nuttin (Louvain), 1 Fr. GRATTON (Ottawa) ? and articles 
by Fr. BerrNaeERT (Paris) ? deal with important valid aspects of Freudian 
thought and method, while Fr. WHITE (London) 4 and Fr. Hostig (Louvain) ° 
have recently directed similar efforts to the ideas of Jung. In Vienna Dr. 
FRANKL, ® Dr. Caruso? and Dr. Darm *have worked out a psychotherapy, 
or theory of psychotherapy, in which religious and moral values play a not 
entirely unambiguous part. 


If we turn to speculative psychology based on Christian theology 
we must mention the work by Fr. GILLEMAN ® who marshalls all 
the Christian virtues round the ‘ caritative ’’ centre, thus giving 
the indispensable theoretical basis for teaching truly Christian 
morals. 

Above all, we must not omit the masterly works by Abbé Movu- 
ROUX, 1° which unite psychology, theology and mysticism in a 
harmonious synthesis. No wonder he was able to give us that 
wonderful little book ‘*‘ Du baptéme a l’acte de foi! ’’ In it the 
meaning of the existence or growth of the theological virtues 
between baptism and the age of seven is closely examined, perhaps 
for the first time, taking into account the still rather general data 
on the psychology of the child. 

The works in German by Fr. GOLDBRUNNER " similarly explore 
the psychological significance of certain aspects of revealed 
religion. 


1 Nourtin, J., Psychanalyse et conception spiritualiste de l'homme, Louvain, 
Nauwelaerts and Paris, Vrin, 1950. 

2 Gratton, H., Psychanalyses d hier et d’aujourd’ hui, Paris, Cerf, 1955. 

8 BEIRNAERT, L., La sanctification dépend-elle du psychisme? In ‘* Etudes, ”’ 
August 1950, and in **‘ L’Humanisme et la grace, ’’ Paris, Flore, 1950. (Numerous 
other articles in ‘* Etudes Carmélitaines, ’? ‘* La Maison-Dieu, ’’ ‘* Psyché ’? and 
** Cahiers Laénnec ”’). 

4 WuitTeE, V., God and the Unconscious, London, Harvill Press, 1952. 

5 Hostiz, R., Du mythe a la religion, Paris, Desclée De Brouwer, 1955. 

®° FRANKEL, V., Aertzliche Seelsorge, Vienna, Deuticke, 1946, and Der Unbewuste 
Gott, Vienna, Amandus, 1948. j 

* Caruso, I., Psychoanalyse und Synthese dey Existenz, Vienna, Herder, 1952. 

8 Daim, W., Umwertung der Psychoanalyse, Vienna, Herold, 1951, recently 
translated under the title ** Tvansvaluation de la psychanalyse ’’, Paris, Albin 
Michel, 1956. 

® GILLEMAN, G., Le primat de la chavité, Paris, Desclée De Brouwer, 1952. 

10 Mouroux, J., Sens chrétien de Vvhomme, Paris, Aubier, 1953. L’expérience chré- 
tienne, Paris, Aubier, 1954. Du baptéme a l’acte de foi, Paris, L’Ecole, 1953. 

11 GOLDBRUNNER, J., Translated into English : Holiness is Wholeness, New York, 
Pantheon Books, 1955. 
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We are, however, not going to deal with these major works, but 
with more modest efforts concerning positive research by observa- 
tion and methodical enquiry. 

We shall confine ourselves to works in English and French, 
although we are fully aware of the serious gap in today’s work by the 
omission, due to the absence of Mgr. de Hornstein, of publications 
in German and Italian. 

First, we will consider work carried out on almost pedagogical 
lines. Then we will delve into the character, genetic and clinical 
sectors of religious psychology. We will conclude with the trends 
in religious pedagogy which, in our opinion, derive from these 
important categories of research. 


POSITIVE PSYCHOLOGY — RECENT WORK 


1. Investigations on Religious Knowledge. 


Firstly there are works dealing particularly with problems connect- 
ed with schools and teaching. These are systematic enquiries into 
the religious knowledge of children in any one country or school 
group. 

In Belgium, Br. Charles SANDRON (of the Schools of Christian 
Doctrine) ! has published the results of a very careful and extensive 
enquiry (nearly 2,000 children at the age of 12). 

This enquiry, like those carried out in other countries, ? obviously 
has a direct bearing on the presentation of the doctrinal content. At 
first sight they might even appear to be exclusively pedagogical 
and not psychological. I am mentioning them, however, because 
these objective studies, apparently rather limited in perspective, 
open up horizons which are definitely psychological. Here are a few 
examples taken from Br. Sandron’s work : 


1 SanDRON, Ch., Contréle objectif des connaissances catéchistiques en fin de scolarité 
primaire, Brussels and Namur, La Procure, 1953. 

2 For example in Canada, Br. GREGOIRE, Devowrs, exercices et tests catéchistiques, 
Montréal, La Procure, 1942. In the United States, Br. Clement CosGROVE, Childven’s 
Theoretical and Practical Knowledge of Catholic Doctrine, in ‘* The Catholic Educa- 
tional Review, ’? December 1955, Vol. 53, No.9. We would also stress the effort of 
precision and validation by Scumrpt, A. G. and ANDERHALTER, (Oy, 12), hat wlavese 
Religion Test for High Schools and Religion Essentials Test (for grades 7-12) published 
with handbook and norms, Chicago, Loyola University Press. 
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Given the proposition : ‘*‘ He who is in a state of grace is loved by his 
school-fellows ’? (included with other propositions on the state of grace, 
both correct and incorrect), 20 % of the boys and 20 % of the girls agreed. 

Given the proposition : ‘‘ We must love our neighbour because he loves 
us, ’? 48 % of the boys and 37 % of the girls considered it to be true. 


These are children’s points of view and are interesting to know. 
But Br. Sandron tells us of deeper features which are in closer 
contact with the psychology of that age in relation to the matter 
taught. Here are a few: 


Given the proposition : ‘¢‘ Our guardian angels are there to prevent us, 
in spite of ourselves, from falling into sin, ’’ 76 % of the boys and 65 % of 
the girls thought that this was indeed the role of guardian angels. 

Given the proposition : ‘‘ The creation of the world is more the work 
of God the Son than of God the Father, ’’ 40 % of the boys and 30 % of the 
girls agreed. 

Given various concrete cases of possible culpability, expressed in simple 
terms of intention, will and knowledge, 37 % of the boys and 45 % of the girls 
were incapable of judging correctly the mortal or venial gravity thereof. 

Given the proposition : ‘*‘ After the Consecration there is really red blood 
in the chalice ’’, 39 % of the boys and 46 % of the girls said that this was 
actually the case. 


No doubt these replies can be considered as more in keeping 
with the child’s age than with religious teaching as such. All the 
same, here are two other examples which, to my mind, reveal a 
rather grave situation in the matter of interior attitude : 


Given the statement : ‘‘ The sacraments themselves ARE God’s grace, ”’ 
50 % of the children (boys or girls) said that it was true. 

Given the statement : ‘* Grace is a gift which we can acquire by our own 
efforts, ’? 30 % of the boys and 23 % of the girls said that this was indeed 
the case. 


There we find the real and deep characteristics of some religious 
attitudes of far too many Catholic children in our country ; 
features which are a curious blend of moral voluntarism and a 
rather superstitious or magic belief. 

In replies to questionnaires of this kind we are, in fact, faced 
with the psychology of the child just as much as with pedagogical 
shortcomings. Quite probably all these children, generally speaking, 
have heard the true Christian doctrine on these matters. They are 
psychological attitudes, interior to some children, which have made 
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them more sensitive, or hypersensitive, to certain aspects of doctrine. 
Here we put our finger on the principle so dear to you : abstract 
doctrine is not enough ; our children need a Christian initiation 
which takes their special mentality into account and avoids over- 
simplification or overamplification of already particularly sensitive 
points. 


During a recent investigation made by teachers attending the extension 
courses given by LUMEN VITAE in Brussels,! it was found that out of one 
hundred girls from 16 to 18 years old (pupils in the two upper Humanities 
classes, therefore an élite!) twenty-two did not believe they have received 
valid absolution if the absolving priest is not himself in a state of grace. 
Eighteen others considered that a priest in this state cannot give good advice ; 
this reaction is certainly less serious, but is still not quite to the point. 
In our opinion, this high proportion is not only a question of theoretical 
doctrine ; it reflects an affective attitude towards the priest, the state 
of grace and that encounter with the forgiving God in the sacrament, of 
which the mysterious (and ‘ mysteric ’) character has not been properly 
assimilated. 


These figures will no doubt be sufficient to convince you that 
such precise and outwardly academic investigations go much farther 
than is obvious at first sight. Pedagogues cannot be too strongly 
urged to follow these up and draw the necessary conclusions. 


2. Character Psychology. 


One sector of positive psychology has always found favour with 
pedagogues : psychology of the character. French characterology 
(Heymans amplified by Le Senne), German typology (Kretschmar 
or Spranger), American somatic constitutionology (Sheldon) or 
factorial dimensions of the personality (Eysenck in England, or 
Cattell in the United States), these methods of classification have 
always appealed to educators because they think they find therein 
a handy key to explain, or at least place, certain reactions. 

It is certainly not a matter of indifference to know that 


— the God of the Nervous is frequently the merciful Father ever offering 
His forgiveness 


1 The principal results of this investigation will be published in the special 
number of LuMEN VITAE on Religious Psychology, XII (1957), 2. 
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— the God of the SANGUINE is more likely to be Providence acting in a 
very present and obvious way in nature, events and human contacts 

— the God of the Amorpuic is the strong authority demanding a moral 
life of charity. } 


It is not a matter of indifference to know that all the realities 
of Christian life, spiritual or ascetic, are seen and lived differently 
by different characters. Jesus Christ and Our Lady, sin and forgive- 
ness, prayer and mortification, spiritual direction and the sacra- 
ments, all these realities or practices, about which dogmatic or 
moral theology tell us the meaning and value, are not the same to 
all in every respect. 

With Fr. Simoneaux, an Oblate from Texas, we recently showed ? 
those aspects of spiritual direction which are especially lived: 


— by the PASSIONATE : the Director is above all a mediator between 
Christ and himself, by his conduct and example. 

— by the SENTIMENTAL : here the Director is a friend who encourages 
and to whom he is affectively attached. 

— by the PHLEGMaTIC : the Director is felt to be competent, a kind of 
expert who explains conduct in the light of reason and who is expected to 
develop one’s sense of personal responsibility. 


A while ago Canon VIEUJEAN ° gave us various types of character 
in terms of spiritual fervour and religious leanings. More recently, 
Mr. MresNaARD * published a useful booklet in simple and precise 
wording. 


These last few years have been marked by the effort of Louis 
GUITTARD (the late Br. Joseph, formerly head of the boarding school 
at Passy) towards the establishment of a religious typology. > 

His book, with a preface by Jean Guitton, deals with the religious 
crisis in adolescence and, according to the intensity thereof, gives 


1 These facts, greatly simplified, are taken from the able investigation (still in 
manuscript form) made by Fr. MacAvoy, S. J., and his group of theologians in 
Enghien. A partial use of the results is to be published in the Dictionnaire de Spiri- 
tualité (Paris, Beauchesne) under the heading ‘‘ Direc ion spirituelle. ” 

2 A. Gopin and H. SIMONEAUX, Direction spirituelle et Cavactéve in ‘* Nouvelle 
Revue Théologique, ” Tournai, Casterman, March 1956. The scientific research by 
Fr. H. Simoneavx, O. M. I. has been published in English under the title Spiritual 
Guidance and the Varieties of Character, New York, Pageant Press, 1956. 

8 VIEUJEAN, J., Et tot, quelle dme as-tu?, Tournai, Paris, Casterman, 1945. 

4 Mesnarp, P., Education et Caractere, Paris, Presses Univ. de France, 1953. 

5 GuITTARD, Louis, L’évolution veligieuse des adolescents, Paris, Spes, 1952. 


1. Religious Psychology Day. Speakers, from 1. to r.: Rev. Fr. A. Goptn, S. J. (* Lumen 
Vitae ’), Professor F. DuyCKAERTS (Liege, Belgium), Rev. Fr. A. LEONARD, O. P. (La Sarte 


Belgium). 
2. Dutch Discussion Group: a group of delegates 
3. Dutch Discussion Group. — The desk. — Rev. L. DE VYLDER reporting at the close of 


the meeting. 
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five types, or examples-symbols : the Areligious, the Indifferent, 
the Traditionalists, the Divided and the Fervent. In each case he 
tries to disentangle the representative, affective and active content 
of their religious conscience. 


However, in spite of the undoubted interest of psychology of 
the character, religious pedagogues should beware of the following 
deviations : 


1. The adoption of a characterological system of which the basis is 
insufficiently established, which is indicative of a temporary vogue 
and gives only deceptive certainties. 


2. The impression of having understood someone because it has 
been possible to place him in a category. The habit of classifying, 
statically, which should only be a stimulant to keep before one’s 
mind the diversity of mental and affective worlds in others, then 
plays the part of an end in itself. The characterological system then 
deflects the pedagogue from the more fundamental pursuit of 
dealing with each individual in his historical and dynamic reality. 


3. Finally, the illusion of having reached the religious attitude 
through any typology which uses a religious vocabulary. Even 
Louis Guittard’s book is not exempt from this oversimplification. 


Is it possible, in the religious field, to classify an individual 
before having understood the stand which he has freely taken in 
respect of his psychological type, lived in relation to God ? We do not 
think so and we heartily agree with the criticism of Fr. Rey-Herme 
(Paris) when he writes ‘*‘ The true religzous type to which such and 
such a young man belongs takes several years to emerge, after 
he has been able to take his free and personal stand in face of 
total religious reality. The more sociological pressure brought to 
bear during the period of education, the longer this will take. ’’? 


3. Genetic Psychology. 


Genetic psychology (or psychology of development) is perhaps 
worthy of more attention from religious pedagogues. 

Although baptismal grace works, supernaturally, just as fully 
at the age of one or, as sanctifying grace, at the age of twelve or 


a) 


1 The book by L. Guittard reviewed by Abbé Rey-Herme in ‘** L’Anneau d’Or, 
(Paris), No. 49, January 1953. 
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twenty, the means of both becoming aware of it and expressing i 
are allied to growth, under the two-fold aspect of maturation 
(physiological and psychological) and learning (socio-educative). 


A normal child walks at about 14 months — sometimes sooner, sometimes 
later — and whether the child is taught to walk or not makes practically no 
difference. A normal child has a little bout of opposition to the father or 
mother at about the age of four or five ; the family cannot do'much about it, 
except to direct it to a satisfactory conclusion. 

In the same way, from the age of three to five, the child can hardly live 
a religion except in a symbiosis, an obscure, deep and emotive participation 
with the affectivity of the family environment. At about seven or eight his 
religion is necessarily marked by a certain animism (endowing things with 
intentions directed towards himself), whilst at nine or ten years of age there 
is a certain spontaneous tendency towards a vitualism which often has a 
flavour of magic. 


It is above all to the work of Professor Jean PIAGET (Geneva) } 
and Dr. Arnold GESELL (New Haven) ? that we owe a more precise 
knowledge of the mental world and general lines of conduct of the 
growing child. 

From this we know that the child, above all the small child, does 
not need to be taught a religion in order to grow in a normal way, 
up to a certain point, and become a ‘* normal ”’ child or adolescent. 
But that is because there 1s no child without religion which, to some, 
will appear paradoxical. The spontaneous development of the 
child, even brought up away from all organized religion, automa- 
tically gives rise to 1) a collection of artificial and anthropomorphic 
beliefs about the origin of things, animals and people, 2) a set of 
practices and spontaneous vites, which are an awkward attempt at 
liturgy and have a protective or magical meaning, 3) an attitude of 
affective participation in nature, which is endowed with intentions 
(it is extremely curious to note that these are apt to be more vindic- 
tive than benevolent), and also in the supposed omniscience 
or omnipotence of the parents (a disposition of which the classic 
book by Dr. Pierre Bovet? almost exaggeratedly underlines the 
importance). 


1 Professor Jean PIAGET: see especially in this connection La veprésentation du 
monde chez enfant, Paris, Alcan, 1926 (numerous reprints), and The Moral Judgment 
of the Child, London, Routledge, 19502. 

* Professor Arnold GESELL : see especially L’enfant de 5 @ 10 ans, Paris, Presses 
Univ. de France, 1953 and by his collaborators Ine, F., and Amus, L. B., Child 
Behavior, New York, Harper, 1955. 


3 BoveT, Pierre, Le sentiment veligieux et la Psychologie de l'enfant, Neuchatel 
and Paris, Delachaux, 1951 2. 
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These beliefs and actions are the basic psychic field on which 
true religion will build and hold its own. As Dr. Jacques SCHURMANS 
so very rightly said ‘** The problem is not to know whether to 
give a child a religion or not, but rather whether to cultivate or 
encourage the evolution of his natural religion ’? ...and in which 
way so that it may meet our religion, as supernaturally revealed 
and established by Christ... ** or whether to rid him of it and forbid 
it as soon as possible. ’’ 1 

We often pity the lot of children brought up away from all 
organized religion. Do not let us forget to ask ourselves just as often 
what is, from the psychological aspect — not the doctrine on 
God, the Church, the priest : in general this is correct — the mental 
and affective conception of God, the Church, the priest, etc. which 
has developed or remained in them. 

In particular, according to the book by J. P1aGET on the moral 
judgment of the child, shrewdly amended by a work by Dr. Igor 
Caruso (then a student at Louvain) on immanent justice in the 
child, 2 must we not fear 


— at 4 or 5 (the age of anthropomorphism and credulity) an abuse of the 
marvellous and devils ? 

— at 7 or 8 (the age of animism) oversimplification of the themes of Pro- 
vidence, guardian angels and immediate immanent justice ? 

— at 9g or Io (the age of tendency to seek the positive and present object) 
an abusive insistence on Jesus the model who lived in the past or, worse 
still, Jesus the prisoner in the tabernacle, or on liturgy as a ritualistic instead 
of symbolic function ? 


It is gratifying to see that the National Commission on Religious 
Education in France has published recommendations for catechists, 
in a kind of provisional directory called ‘ Orientations. ’ ? These 
are clearly inspired by a keen psychological knowledge of the 
stages of development of the child, in particular his intellectual and 


affective growth. 


1 ScHURMANS, J., Santé mentale et formation religieuse a l’dge préscolaive in * Santé 
mentale et Formation religieuse, ’ Brussels, Assoc. Catholique d’Hygiéne Mentale 


(5, rue Guimard). Fag. 
2 Caruso, Igor H., La notion de responsabihité et de justice immanente chez V enfant, 


Neuchatel, Delachaux, 1943. ae 
3 These Orientations can be obtained from the Centre National Catéchistique, 19, 


rue de Varenne, Paris VII. 
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We would like to enlarge on the affective world of the adolescent. 
A recent book by GESELL ! gives an interesting fund of objective 
data right up to the age of 18; the facts are rather superficial 
and were collected under rather doubtful conditions, but they 
are very stimulating from the point of view of methodologic 
requirements. 

The investigations in Belgium by Fr. DeLoos on faith and the 
crisis of faith in high-school students in both private and State 
schools, 2 the excellent enquiry with valuable evidence given by 
950 adolescents in France, the enquiry by Br. ETIENNE on moral 
attitudes in 14-year olds, all these are basic psycho-pedagogical docu- 
ments to which I would refer you. 3 

More cannot be said about this now. We will leave until this 
evening the examination and probing of certain problems raised by 
the contact between spontaneous religion and religion as we ought 
to teach it and in which we must initiate children and adolescents, 
without losing sight of the affective stage they have reached. 

The God of parents and educators is not the same as the God of 
children ; we cannot be too careful to keep in close touch with what 
God means to them. 


4. Clinical Psychology. 


Finally, work in clinical psychology (i.e. psychology which 
gives a deeper knowledge of the individual, considered in himself 
and in his history — whether he be normal or pathological) : this 
work amends what in other sectors of psychology is impersonal and, 
in the end, theoretical — even theoretical views based on numerous 
observations. Clinical psychology brings us nearer to the real 
conflict which each man lives and solves, for good or ill, throughout 
his whole human and religious life. 

To talk of family symbiosis is not enough. The complexity of 
factors which make up the psychic life of the child, of each child, 
must be examined carefully and sympathetically. 


1 GESELL, A., Inc, Fr. and Amgs, L. B., Youth : the years from 10 to 16 , New York, 
Harper, 1956. 

» DELOOZ, Pierre, S. J., Une enquéte sur la foi des collégiens and La foi des éléves de 
Venseignement d’Etat en Belgique, Brussels, Ed. du Foyer Notre-Dame, t951. 

’ The investigations made concerning 950 adolescents by the review ‘ Parents 
et Maitres ’ can be obtained from the Centre d’Etudes Pédagogiques, 15, rue Louis 
David, Paris, under the title A qui irions-nous? — Br. ETIENNE’s enquiry has 
been published in the review ‘ Catéchistes ,? 1956, I. 
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Here are two very simple cases of these ‘* psychic needs ”’ (about which 
Professor Duyckaerts will be speaking to you) : the special forms of security 
(or anxious insecurity) which such and such a child has received from his 
mother, and the imperative harshness (or moodiness) he senses in his father. 
These deeply affect his psychical make-up and, according to the degree of 
psychical anxiety, inferiority, culpability or aggressiveness, are the cause 
of his living certain elements of religion and remaining untouched by cer- 
tain other aspects of the biblical, liturgical or doctrinal content we offer him. 

A 24-year old young man, who came to us for a slight neurosis, had a 
strict father, with a violent and domineering personality ; he could only 
picture God as a stern, fearsome power. Struck by the contrast between the 
God of Charity about Whom he had learnt and the God of Vengeance Whom 
he lived affectively, he wondered whether he were still a Catholic... 

Mme. Donatil (Inspector of State Rehabilitation Homes) recently descri- 
bed } the special difficulty of giving religious instruction to children, parti- 
cularly delinquents, who have been deprived during early childhood of the 
love found in a normal, well-to-do family environment. 


Valuable evidence in this connection has not only been supplied 
by doctors, psychotherapists or psycho-analysts. In addition to Dr. 
De GREEF (in Belgium) ? and Dr. ODIER (in Switzerland), ? Abbé 
BISSONNIER and his study group (of the Institut Catéchétique, 
Paris) + have studied, with touching perseverance and admirable 
precision, the penetration of Christian catechesis in feeble-minded 
persons with an intellectual quotient below 60, and even below 
40, in whom, however, the symbolic function is sufficiently awakened 
to be able to convey a fundamental religious message. 


While on the subject of pathological problems in religious 
psychology we must mention how very often religious themes are 


1 DONATIL-BARMARIN, L., The Doctrine of Divine Love: A Psychological Difficulty 
met with by Catechists among Childven deprived of Family Influence, in ‘ Lumen 
Vitae, ’ 1955, 4, Pp. 564. 

2 De GREEFF, Et., Nos enfants et nous, Tournai and Paris, Casterman, 19487. 
See also Naissance et développement du sens moral in ‘ Famille,’ Brussels, April 
1950 or in ‘ Routes de chrétienté, ’ Vlezenbeek-Brussels, June 1950. 

3 OpreR, Charles, L’angoisse et la pensée magique, Neuchatel, Delachaux, 1947 
and Les deux sources, consciente et inconsciente, de la vie morale, Neuchatel, La 
Baconniére, 1947.” 

4 Three psycho-pedagogical case-notes by Abbé BIssonnIER have been published 
up to now in the review ‘ Vérité et Vie’ (27, rue des Juifs, Strasburg) Pour une 
pédagogie catéchétique des arviévés mentaux (No. 231, series XXV), La vie sacramen- 
telle des avviévés mentaux (No. 267, series XXIX) and Les arriévés mentaux et le 
sacvement de Pénitence (No. 280, series XXXII, October 1956). See also by the 
same author L’enfant devant la mort in ‘ Pages Documentaires ,’ Paris, Oct eto55s 
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to be found, not exactly at the origin of the neurosis, but included 
in and enveloped by the neurosis, thus resulting in a tangled web 


of wrong ideas. 
Hanna CorM in an excellent article } tells of three children whose 
idea of God had served as a reagent to the neurosis : 


Ann, 12 years old, linked herself to God as to a higher Being who constant- 
ly listened to her complaints about the injustice and wickedness of others 
towards her ; she expected to receive from God all she failed to obtain from 
her parents or friends. Her treatment coincided with the beginning of ado- 
lescence, when Ann started directing towards God the hostility which until 
then she had felt against everyone else. As God no longer fulfilled the * func- 
tions ’ she had attributed to Him (those of an obliging servant in whom she 
found consolation for human injustice), she was on the verge of becoming to- 
tally aggressive and virtually atheistic. 

Petey, on the contrary, brought up in a strict, austere and moralistic family, 
had only one idea of God : that of a judge, against whom towards the age of Io 
he began torebel. During psychotherapy, for hours at a stretch he used the 
gun to shoot at the sky, with extreme anxiety and excitability, after which 
he began to sing ‘* Jesus loves me ”’ etc. It was only when there was a scene, 
due to jealousy about a little girl who was being treated by the same thera- 
pist, that it was possible to show him that if he himself were no longer jealous 
because of the little girl, neither was God jealous about him. Then he began 
to open out, in the sense of being expansive towards others, which the family 
atmosphere had totally arrested in him. It was then possible to get him pro- 
gressively out of a state which might well have become a serious psychosis 
with religious content. 

The third, Jim, may seem more complicated. He presented himself, affec- 
tively, as a rival to God, or rather he competed with God in everything. When 
he was five years old he sometimes went out in the evening to look at the 
stars and checked wp on them ! Having heard that God governed the starry 
skies, he did the same and went to see and give orders so that everything 
would be in its proper place ! In his compulsive need, he was really asking : 
‘ Is God really reliable ? And am I not the only reliable one ? ”? This power 
fight with God centered around the feeling that his parents didn’t control 
things, and he couldn’t really trust God to control things either... Having 
heard that Jesus was born in a manger, he got into a drawer of the work 
table and laid down, all cuddled up, with great anwiety and culpability 
as to say : “* I am tiny ; a weak little child like Jesus when He was born. ” 
Then, jumping out of the tub, he cried : «* No, I’m joking. I am big and strong 
like Christopher Columbus! ”’ 


' The cases of the three children are taken, greatly condensed, from the outstand- 
ing article by Hanna Coitm which was published in +‘ Psychoanalysis’ (125 W., 
72nd Street), New York, Summer 1953, II, 1. 
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What was wrong with these three children ? From the psycholo- 
gical point of view Ann experienced God as the father, perfect and 
all-powerful, whom she tried in vain to use for her own ends. Peter 
saw God as one on whom he could project all his culpability in the 
first place and then, consequently, all his aggressiveness too. Jim 
felt Him as someone on whom he projected all his neurotic suffi- 
ciency, in a powerless effort to identify himself with Him. 


I would like religious educators to know more about such clinical 
cases. I would like them to have easier access to them, perhaps 
through articles in such pedagogical revues as would be willing 
to include some of this truly psychological literature. Such litera- 
ture has been lacking for only too long — perhaps because of 
some unknown unconscious resistance. Religious pedagogues should 
read the analyses of cases of children presented by Mme. Dotto 
in Etudes carmélitaines ;1 they should be familiar with the child’s 
psychic background. Well-balanced or not, this is the a biding sub- 
stance of our depth-psychology and will always be found in all the 
later stages of development. They will understand far better that, 
according to the ground on which it falls, identical religious teach- 
ing will be assimilated, distorted or rejected. Descriptions of cli- 
nical psychology will reveal on the psychic plane that which 
the parable of the Sower conveys on the moral and religious 
plane. 


With regard to bibliography, the very good articles which Father 
Augustin LEONARD has been publishing for the last five years 
in the ‘* Supplément a la Vie Spirituelle ’’ 2 will render great service. 

The Leagues of Mental Hygiene are at the present time very 
concerned about the good or bad influence on the mental health of 
individuals or groups, not of religion in itself, but of certain ways of 
presenting religious values. At the last congress in Istanbul of the 
World Federation of Mental Health a fund was started to finance 
research in this sector. 

The subscribers to the English edition of Lumen Vitae will have read 
the conclusions transmitted to U.N.E.S.C.O. by a group of expert 


1 Numerous volumes of ‘ Etudes Carmélitaines ’ (Paris, Desclée De Brouwer) 
have included psychological analyses of children by Mme. Dorto-Marette, for 
instance Le Diable chez l'enfant, in ‘ Satan’ (1948), Comment on crée une fausse 
culpabilité chez V’enfant in ‘ Trouble et Lumiére ’ (1949) and Acquisition de l’ autono- 
mie in ‘ Limites de l’Humain ’ (1953). 

2LtonarbD, Augustin, O. P., Chroniques et articles de Psychologie de la religion, 
in ‘ Supplément a la Vie Spirituelle ’, Paris, 1950 to 1956. 
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who, on the initiative of the Bureau International Catholique de 
l’Enfance, studied the conditions in which a doctrinal, moral and 
sacramental teaching can not only safeguard but also promote 
mental health.! These precise conclusions would form excellent 
study programmes for psycho-pedagogical meetings and discussion 
groups. 


CONCLUSION — RELIGIOUS PSYCHOLOGY 
TO\HELP EVUCATORS 


To sum up, psychological training or extension courses in psycho- 
logy for religious educators can point the way to progress and give 
valuable help in developing three types of requirements, which I 
trust you will allow me to recall in conclusion. 


1) In showing the diversity of characters, temperaments and 
constitutions, typological psychology has brought to light the just 
variety of religious feelings and the meaning of religious practices 
for certain categories of individuals. And religious social psycho- 
logy is preparing to do the same in connection with environment and 
culture. 

The religious values transmitted by the catechist are extremely 
rich, too rich to be lived immediately and totally both by himself 
and each one of his pupils. The educator who becomes aware of 
the diversity in character of those confided to his care might, at the 
same time, find the opportunity to escape from the limitations of his 
own character. This will also incite him to acquire a better know- 
ledge and presentation of the Christian message he wishes to 
impart. 

Jesus Christ is the Light of the World. This light should be 
made to shine with all the riches of the prism and not be reduced 
to the vibrations of two or three colours, isolated by the partial 
colour-blindness of religious teachers. Of course, the theological 
virtues of faith, hope and charity working in each one of us, reli- 
gious teachers, already invite us to overcome our partial colour- 
blindness, or blindnesses... But psychology of the character can 


1 Religious Education and Mental Health: a Report submitted to U.N.E.S.C.O. 
in ‘ Lumen Vitae, ’ 1955, X, 4, pp. 553-563. This report was published in French in 
2 Educateurs, ’ Paris, May 1954 and will shortly appear in German in the new edi- 
tion of the Praxis dey Psychohygiene (Prof. Dr. H. Meng), Basel, Benno Schwabe 
Verlag. 
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help here by stimulating us to become more aware of the diversity 
of human religious types and the varied aspects of the contents of 
the religious teaching we are to present. 


2) More important, no doubt, is the contribution of psychology 
of development (or genetic psychology). With the ever increasingly 
methodical observations of the development of the child and ado- 
lescent, this branch of scientific psychology offers religious peda- 
gogues an imposing array of data (the younger the child, the more 
precise and reliable these are) on the fundamental needs of affective 
growth, the stages and critical periods of functional development, 
together with the mental structures which exist and dominate the 
various moments of psycho-social maturation. It is not only a 
question of ‘* sensitive periods ”’ (sensorial and motory awakening, 
or the appearance of capacities) into which a quasi-mechanical 
spirit has entered and oversimplified the presentation. It is a matter 
of discovering, developing or restoring the fundamental dispositions 
of the human psyche, as far as they are revealed as the indispensable 
favourable, or incompatible, dispositions with regard to those 
‘** caritative ’’ attitudes which are God’s grace itself operating in 
man since birth and baptism. 

Quite frankly, this deeper knowledge of the mechanics and 
laws of psychic development is often presented by psychologists as 
an end in itself ; it is rarely used in connection with actual religious 
or spiritual development. A religious psycho-pedagogy is still sadly 
lacking. 

It is, however, clear that religious pedagogues can no longer 
ignore the henceforth classic link between religious initiation, 
received from the exterior, and the psychic terrain on which it falls, 
such as the various phases of anthropomorphic credulity, magic 
animism, compulsory ritualism or sexual culpability. A more exact 
view of the affective and cognitive structures — corresponding 
to the level of the children or adolescents in our charge — would 
enable us to penetrate, without any hesitation but also without 
illusions, the inmost recesses of certain aspects of religious initiation 
specially applicable to this particular stage of growth. In the 
presentation of the truth and Christian attitudes this wider psycho- 
logical knowledge should also prevent us from exaggerating or 
overamplifying certain aspects about which the psychical develop- 
ment, incomplete, is already too sensitive, and thus taking the 
risk of arresting, in an early stage, a religious development which 
should steadfastly be directed towards the spiritual maturity of the 
adult. 
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If it is true that grace operates the sanctification of the child 
by expressing itself in terms of the child’s actions, it is none the 
less true that this grace itself urgently demands the rousing of the 
biological and social forces of maturation in order to find its expres- 
sion in attitudes and practices with a truly adult religious meaning 
— “in mensuram aetatis plenitudinis Christi ’’ (‘¢ according to the 
measure of maturity which Christ gives to us ’’). While psychology 
of the character helps the pedagogue to retain the sense of diver- 
sity of human types, psychology of development will constantly 
remind him that all true religious pedagogy must aim, together 
with a certain immediate moral conduct and knowledge, at the 
long-term awakening of these two fundamental human capacities : 
liberty and love. Without the growth of true liberty, without an 
ever-increasing capacity for sympathy and love, the great Christian 
attitudes of faith, hope and charity cannot take deep root or grow 
aS grace requires. 

We have heard of the scandal of the century: the desertion of 
religion by the masses. But in addition to this phenomenon, which 
is historically and sociologically understandable, there is this 
other scandal: the incapacity of quite well-educated adults in 
most European countries to conserve the true significance of their 
life of faith, their Christian morality and communion with Christ’s 
Church. We cannot help thinking that this incapacity, which has a 
cruel effect on the scientific and cultural world of our time, has some 
connection with the absence of a long-term religious psycho- 
pedagogy worthy of the Christian values we represent. 


3) Finally, psychology’s most central, essential, but also most 
delicate contribution to pedagogy : clinical psychology, which deals 
with the deep knowledge of the individual, whether he be normal or 
maladjusted. It draws attention to the strictly individual, character- 
istic way in which each one elaborates and expresses his consent to 
divine life (or his refusal, more or less disguised), his collaboration 
with the Christian community (or his defensive isolationism), his 
spiritual progress under the sign of the Spirit of love (or his self- 
sufficient autonomy). As pedagogues, we have an unfortunate 
tendency to forget these infinitely varied, strictly individual ways, 
or at least not to be sufficiently familiar with them. Most of our 
methods, our books and even our personal training are directed 
towards the teaching of groups. Too little of our time, as pedagogues, 
is given to the veal child, adolescent or adult —the one who 
is in front of us, with his own personal conflicts, his hesitations, his 
conscious or semi-conscious motivations (often largely determined by 
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his psycho-social history), his lapses and regrets, his enthusiasms 
and hopes. And this too small a part of our cares is often left to 
empiricism, to each one’s natural gifts. For instance, what are we 
doing to acquire and develop those techniques of contact, 
conversation, interview and consultation which the Schools of 
Social Service already use so widely ? 

Individual psychology, with its long descriptions of normal or 
pathological cases, its longitudinal reconstructions of a whole slice 
of life, obliges us to keep this contact with the real man, to consider 
the religious or areligious bent of the whole of each personality, 
not to judge a man on certain isolated abstract acts which are only 
an incomplete or temporary expression of what he wished or sought 
to do, to look upon him as the fount of unexpected generosity. Such 
is no doubt Christ’s regard, always capable of seeing, recognising 
and stimulating that part of the child which should always exist 
in the adult. 

It should be added that in the religious field this clinical sector 
of psychology has not yet been clearly recognized and turned to 
account. Religious pedagogues do not know where to obtain such 
information. On the other hand, psychologists rarely take methodi- 
cal care to observe clinically (individually) the incidence of the 
religious function on individual development, as well as on the 
deterioration or cure of neurotically disturbed functions. We 
would just simply mention the enormous disproportion between 
the number of enquiries devoted to the psychological aspects of 
prayer, for example, and those devoted to dreams in clinical 
psychology, as though the intensity of a religious offering did not 
have at least the same degree of importance in a man’s life as the 
recurrence of certain themes in his nightmares. 

Here we have the probable main trend of the future in religious 
pedagogy towards a better knowledge of the changes in certain 
religious dispositions, studied individually, throughout the whole of 
a human life. It is also here that clinical psychology cannot be 
developed without the collaboration of pedagogues in daily contact 
with children and adolescents, without the help of truly religious and 
resolutely scientific pedagogy. 


* 
* * 


Chesterton said of St. Francis of Assisi ‘‘ the forest did not 
prevent him from seeing the trees. ’’ If it is true that in each of 
us there is a psychologist eager for individual observation and a 
pedagogue desirous of bearing witness to certain collectively shared 
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values, it is perhaps the formidable privilege of the psychologist-in-us 
to oblige the pedagogue-in-us to insist as long as possible on care for 
the concrete individual. 

It is no use turning to psychology in order to lighten your task, 
to obtain recipes and methods for increasing your authority, your 
influence and so on... A little psychology will not make your work 
easier, for it should make it more true, nearer to reality — namely, 
more difficult ! 

If you accept this additional difficulty, if you agree to be a 
little for your pupils that ‘‘ shepherd ”’ of which the Gospel tells us 
— not only that he gives his life, if necessary, for his sheep — but 
that ‘‘ He knows them and calls them by their own name, ”’ 
individually, then your work will be truly psycho-pedagogical. And 
our long and laborious research in scientific psychology will find, 
thanks to you, its meaning and transfiguration. 


Psychology and the Religious Life 
of the Child and Adolescent 


by Francois DUYCKAERTS 
Lectuvey in Philosophy at Liége University, Belgium 


INTRODUCTION 


By degrees psychology has invaded all domains of humanity. 
But it is especially in education that the outlook has changed, 
often in a radical manner. The bringing up of a child no longer 
seems to be an easy and natural task and it is no longer enough for 
parents to lay down an adult human ideal and to impose or inculcate 
it on or into their children by clever training. Educators feel a 
desire to understand the hierarchy of the needs which appear 
progressively in the normal evolution of a child. They ought to 
know that psychological needs are superimposed upon the physio- 
logical and that among them the need for security and protec- 
tion is first felt, followed by that for love and a certain social sense, 
finally comes the desire for self-expression that may show itself 
in creative work. If he knows the dynamic laws of development, 
the teacher can avoid excessive frustration. Authoritarian methods, 
for instance, give way to comprehension and the virtue of obedience 
yields place to creative spontaneity. Instead of constantly calling 
upon the child’s will, support is sought from his innate desires. The 
simple moralizing attitude is combined with psychology. 


1 Professor Duyckaerts was born on 26th May 1920 at Montzen (Belgium). 
He is Doctor of philosophy, has been Aspirant du Fonds National de la Re- 
cherche Scientifique, is lecturer in philosophy at Liége University, in clinical 
psychology at the Centre de Formation Sociale at Liége, and psychological counsel- 
lor of the University Sanatorium at Eupen. He has written La notion de normal en 
psychologie clinique (Paris, Vrin, 1954) and numerous articles on psychology in 
Belgian and French periodicals. Having been asked at the last minute to replace 
Mgr de Hornstein, who could not come for health reasons, M. Duyckaerts could 
only write the outline of his paper, but this outline may be useful in stimulating 
reflection on child psychism. — Address : 3 Square Gramme, Liége, Belgium (Edi- 
tor’s note). 
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The teacher of religion is no exception. We would like to reflect 
here upon this function by connecting it with some recent research 
work in psychology and general pedagogy and confronting it with 
some basic psychic needs of the child. 


I. RECENT WORK IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Kurt Lewin has conducted some experiments with a view to 
studying the psychological consequences of different pedagogical 
methods on four groups of children. The authoritative method 
(carefully carried out by means of imperative interventions on the 
part of the leader) resulted in the gradual extinction of all life in the 
group, the appearance of emotional reactions of an aggressive 
nature, not only with regard to the leader but also among the child- 
ren themselves. With the anarchical method (in which the leader 
was only a passive spectator) the characteristics of the group became 
after a certain time almost identical with those of the former group. 
The result of the ‘ democratic ’ method (in which the role of the 
leader was that of directing initiative, supporting it and helping it in 
difficulty) was that traits appeared in the behaviour of the group 
whichreve a leda growing perception of group consciousness, active 
tendencies and positively constructive activities. } 

These psychological researches therefore define the conditions 
and consequences of three types of education. The authoritative 
type stresses the imposed apprenticeship, the training; it really 
corresponds to a pessimistic view of children : the external factors 
predominate in his education. The anarchical or ‘ liberal’ type 
insists, on the contrary, on spontaneous maturity or growth ; it 
corresponds to an optimistic viewpoint : absolute faith is placed in 
internal factors. The comprehensive or ‘ democratic’ type com- 
bines an action of apprenticeship founded on the needs of matura- 
tion ; we think it to be the only truly realistic viewpoint, which can 
provide us with an harmonious theory of pedagogic action and the 
function of the teacher. 

These three types of education exist in a more or less latent and 
explicit way in religious education. The authoritarian attitude 
leads sometimes to an exaggeration of authority; thus the argument 


* Kurt Lewin, ‘* The Dynamics of Group Action, ’? Educ. Leadership, 1944, 1, 
PP. 195-200, and K. Lewin, R. Lippirr and R. K. Waite, ‘‘ Patterns of Aggressive 
behaviour in Experimentally Created Social Climates, ”’ J. of Social Psychology, 
1939, 10, pp. 271-301. 
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of authority becomes predominant in religious matters to the detri- 
ment of personal access by the child to truth and charity. In the 
liberal method, religion is deprived of the support of authority 
and the organized community ; faith in individual inspiration be- 
comes very marked ; relationship with God is established above (and 
oustide) all community and institutional relations. We would 
therefore like to see religious teachers adopt the comprehensive 
method. Careful to maintain the balance between internal growth 
and external apprenticeship, they will knit closely together the whole 
reality of the religious phenomenon as it is lived in the course of 
development. 

We would like to insist on this progressive development, leading 
from the magic animism natural to the child to the real faith of the 
adult, connecting it with the hierarchy of children’s needs. 


MW NEEDS OF THE CHIlD 
AND BRELIGIOUS VALUES 


1. The first principle of ‘ comprehensive ’ pedagogical method 
would be to know and respect the erarchy of needs, according to 
the laws of their maturation. Religion responds in part to these 
needs. It can only be very theoretical if it is not rooted in psychism. 

Need for security and protection — whence comes the notion of 
divine Providence. 

Need for love and belonging to someone — on which is founded 
the presentation of Our Blessed Lady’s love for us. 

Need for self-assertion — which is deepened and directed by 
the practice of examination of conscience, the effort to coincide 
with the invitations of grace, faith in the quality acquired by 
baptism. 

Need for self-expression — from which the idea of vocation, of 
a divine call can evolve. 

Need for beauty — met by the liturgy. 

Need for a system of reference — which the speculative aspect 
of dogma can satisfy... 


2. A second principle immediately presents itself: excessove 
frustration or the exclusive satisfaction of a lower need which hinders — 
in the consciousness of the individual — the appearance of higher 
desires. 

A religion whose function is exclusively one of security of 
sentimental compensation, or aesthetic, or intellectual satisfac- 
tion, cannot evolve normally towards the full wealth of religious 


values. 
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The most arduous task of the religious pedagogue of today 
consists in this passage from spontaneous needs to values to 
which one freely commits oneself. The sense of any education 
resides in the effort to guide a child to the perception of values and, 
better still, to respect for being in all its forms. Before reaching 
psychological maturity, the human individual makes use of objects, 
events and persons surrounding him for more or less egocentric 
ends. The universe appears to him under aspects which corres- 
pond to his needs, his conscious and unconscious appeals. It is the 
privilege of maturity to perceive exterior calls, to adapt himself 
to transcendent exigencies, to be attentive to realities which are 
valuable and desirable in themselves. 

The passage from function to value, from need to freedom, from 
the plane of instinctive demand to that of joyous and spontaneous 
offering, is never effected once and for all. The religious teacher 
has to encourage it by recourse to a better knowledge of the human 
psychism. 


Religious Education 
and the Modern World 


by Albert DoNDEYNE 


Lecturer at the Catholic University at Louvain, Belgium }. 


In order to be efficient, religious formation cannot be detached 
from its surroundings, that is, from the world in which we live, 
in particular from the chief currents of contemporary thought : 
that is the subject of this lecture. In the first part we shall survey 
the characteristics of the modern world with the eyes of faith, 
or, to be more precise, its acceptance or refusal of faith. In the 
second part, we shall suggest more practical conclusions. 


IP CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE CONTEMPORARY WORLD 


1. Science and Technology. 


The enormous expansion of positive science and technology is 
incontestably the major event of our period. If its true extent is 
to be appreciated, we must go further and take all its dimensions 
into account. Modern technology has not merely increased produc- 
tion as a whole or quantitatively, it has considerably augmented 
what economists call ‘ productivity, ’ that is to say, the value of 
production reckoned in hours of work. This implies a qualitative 
transformation of working conditions and, therefore, of man’s 
position as a worker : by introducing increasingly perfect mechanism 
between man and nature in the raw, technology is progressively 
causing the disappearance of the servile work which made man 
nature’s slave. But there is more than that; positive science is 
constantly extending its sphere: starting with physics (that is, 


1See the biographical note in Lwmen Vitae, I (1946), p. 269. — Address: 2 Jan 
Stasstraat, Louvain, BELGium (Editor’s note). 
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the study of inorganic matter), it has reached the application - 
of its methods to the mysterious domain of life and human beha- 
viour : it seems that the time is approaching when man will be 
capable of regulating the phenomena of biological life and, thanks 
to the progress of sociological sciences, of directing to a certain 
extent the evolution of economic and social life, which will give 
future society a more and more technocratic appearance. In other 
words, modern technology has contributed to the transformation 
of the human background, the surroundings in which we live, our 


‘ Lebenswelt. ’ 
2. Unification of Our Planet. 


A primary characteristic of this ‘ Lebenswelt,’ following 
directly on the above, is the unification of our planet by the 
progressive suppression of geographical and cultural distances. The 
background of our lives, influencing our formation, is no longer our 
native village, nor region, nor country, but the universe. The 
consequence is that we are living in a world in which it is no longer 
possible to keep people isolated, one in which the exchange of the 
most varied opinions and beliefs (among others, the contact be- 
tween believers and unbelievers) has become a daily necessity. It is 
obvious that all this sets very serious problems for the education 
and formation of Christians. But there is more. The unification of our 
planet makes all human problems world-wide. Human life is becom- 
ing increasingly international, and human problems are thus each 
day becoming more complex and more difficult. The time is past 
when man could say with Candide: ‘‘ Il faut cultiver notre jar- 
din.’ Modern man’s garden is the world. 


3. Soctal and Democratic Renewal. 


A second characteristic of our Lebenswelt is that the modern 
world is launched upon an unprecedented movement for social 
renovation. It can be said that the social problem dominates our 
period and for this reason the world has arrived at a turning point 
in its history. 

A turning comes when the road suddenly goes in a different direc- 
tion. We speak of a turning point in history when a new chapter 
begins. It is the moment when past and future touch and, so to 
speak, are in conflict. To speak more clearly, a turning is the point 
when the actual situation, inherited from the past, enters into 
conflict with a group of new possibilities, opening new horizons 


1«¢ Tet’s look after our own garden. ” 
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and inviting mankind to launch forth in a new direction. What is 
this actual situation ? What are the possibilities ? 

The Actual Situation : It is a fact that the great majority of 
mankind are still living in want and poverty. In his address to 
the General Assembly of the U.N.O., Mr. R. Scheyven, the Belgian 
Member of the Chamber of Representatives, said: 

** 59.5 % of the population of the world are undernourished to- 
day... ; the average longevity of man is 27 years in India, whereas 
in Sweden it reaches 68 years ; in some countries 80 out of I00 
people are illiterate. The average income of an Indonesian is 25 
dollars, while the American citizen disposes of 1,800 dollars a year. 
What gives a despairing note to this misery and makes it so tragic 
is the fact that world population is increasing at the rate of 80,000 
a day, namely, 30 millions a year, most of them being born in the 
impoverished countries, ’’ especially in Asia, Africa and South 
America. But it is not necessary to go so far afield. Western Europe 
also has its Augean stables. There are the Balkans, the French 
proletariat in the outskirts of Paris, Marseilles and certain industrial 
centres. There are the hundreds of thousands of unemployed in 
Italy, the peasant proletariat of Spain. It is true that in Belgium 
and some other Western countries we live under privileged condi- 
tions. But do not forget that this was not always the case. About 
1880, a report of the Royal Academy of Medicine stated : 

‘¢ The industrial working day is usually from 13 to 15 hours, 
and even 17. The position is identical in this regard in England, 
France and Belgium. Children of 6 or 7 are employed. ”’ 

Although things have greatly changed since then, the working 
classes still remember the past ; and, above all, we must not forget 
that the social problem is essentially world-wide. To think that 
the social problem is solved because conditions are relatively good 
in some countries would be to ignore what is happening now in the 
world as a whole. 

That is the present situation. We have said that it conflicts 
with the new possibilities offered by the world of today. What do 
we mean ? 

Progress in technology allows us to think that this situation 
will not last for ever. What is actually the trend of events ? Mankind 
has become aware of the fact that modern technology offers or 
will soon offer, opportunities sufficiently developed to ensure 
to the whole of mankind a more human, freer, existence, worthier 
of man. For the first time in history the idea is abroad that the 
time has come when the masses and the disinherited peoples of 
the East should in turn be able to have access to all the benefits 
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of modern civilization and culture. To speak in concrete terms, it 
has become inconceivable that the progress realized in hygiene and 
medicine, the beneficial rest of holidays, better instruction and 
education, greater comfort in the home, should continue to be the 
appanage of a privileged minority. A new ideal of economic and 
social justice has been born : the ideal of a justice more in harmony 
with the technical opportunities of the world of today, allowing 
a more authentic recognition of man by man. It goes without 
saying that the working classes and the poor are more interested 
than anyone else in the advent of this new ideal of justice. This is the 
explanation of the awakening of the working classes and the 
unrest we are witnessing today among the immense masses in the 
East and Africa. For all these reasons the problem of social renewal 
must be considered as a world event in which we are all involved, 
whether we wish it or not. It interests all classes of society. It domi- 
nates our era and humanity has therefore reached a turning point 
in history. It has an immense significance for the future of mankind 
and of Christianity. 

4. Power of the State. 


One consequence of all this — and a new feature of our world — 
is the importance pertaining to the State and therefore of politics 
in the modern world. It is easy to cry ‘ Shame ’ upon this unfortuna- 
te ass calling itself the modern State and to take measures against 
its drivers, namely, statesmen. They are reproached, and not 
without reason, with asking too much of the State, overloading the 
poor beast and running the risk of burying it beneath the weight 
of an ever-increasing bureaucracy and the growing burden of 
administrative work. It seems to be forgotten, however, that the 
growing complexity of the economic and social problems of our 
world needs a more powerful organization of the whole and that, 
in consequence, the power of the State over people’s lives cannot 
help but increase. Certainly, it sometimes sets very difficult conun- 
drums for the Church, but they cannot be solved by denying their 
existence. 

5. Distinction between Religious 
and Secular. 


Here is a fourth characteristic of our Lebenswelt : the sociolo- 
gical, if not political, interpenetration of the secular and the 
religious, the temporal and the spiritual, which characterized the 
Middle Ages and is commonly called ‘+ Christendom ”’ is now a 
thing of the pats. ‘* Down to the Renaissance, ’? writes M. Pirenne, 
‘* the intellectual history of Europe (and one could say the same 
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thing of the cultural and social history of Europe) was only one 
chapter in the history of the Church. ’?? The world of the Middle 
Ages was homogeneous, organized under the standard of Christian 
unity ; on the contrary, the modern world — and this is a conse- 
quence of its complexity — is organized under the standard of 
quality : the distinction between religious and secular, the field of 
action of the Church and the domain of the laity is much more 
sharply defined than heretofore. This emphasizes the importance 
of the laity and the need for the Christian to engage himself in 
temporal matters. 
6. The Religious Situation in Our 
Times. 


What we have just said chiefly concerns the secular situa- 
tion, that is, the cultural and material situation of the contem- 
porary world. We must take it into account if we wish to under- 
stand the religious situation of our times: not that the latter is a 
direct consequence of it (we do not believe in historical determi- 
nism), but the religious situation of modern man is conditioned by 
and tributary to, his life environment. Here, in brief, are the 
principal components of the present religious situation : 

a) Quantitatively: Christianity is a minority and the biological 
evolution of the world is in favour of the immense mass of non- 
Christians (think of Asia). In reality this was always the case, but 
we now realize it more vividly, because we are better aware of the 
dimensions of the world and know that Christianity finds itself in a 
situation strangely resembling that of the Jewish diaspora at the 
time of the captivity. 

This ‘‘ diasporic ’’ condition has its advantages: it calls for a 
more reflective and personal religious life on the part of the believer 
who lacks the social support of a Christian environment. It also 
favours the establishment of the Church in the whole world, and 
in consequence, its character of catholicity ; finally, it makes us 
understand better that the mission of Christianity is not to rule but 
to give: ‘* Filius hominis non venit ministrari, sed ministrare et 
dare animam suam redemptionem pro multis’’ (Matt., XX, 28). 

This ‘‘ diasporic ’’ condition has also its dangers: it soon leads 
to a certain religious relativity. Less supported by his environment, 
modern man is more aware than before of the complexity of pro- 
blems: the daily experience of disagreement among men, even 
among eminent thinkers, in the face of the great problems of 
existence, surprises and scandalizes him. The question ‘‘ quid est 
veritas ?’’ Where is truth ? becomes an agonizing problem for 
him and leads some to scepticism and relativism. 
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b) Qualitatively : the modern world tends to extremes. It is 
a matter of ‘‘ To be or not to be: ”’ religious choice is more and 
more between atheism and theism, materialism or spiritualism, 
radical unbelief or sincere faith. 

This means that the religious crisis through which our world 
is passing leans towards a consciously accepted atheism. The fact 
that this atheism comes under the guise of ethical and historical 
humanism presents a serious problem. In this sense it is posdtive 
atheism : man is not content to reject faith in God as an illusion, 
but sees in the rejection the condition for man’s recuperation by 
himself. As Francis Jeanson says : ; 


“¢ Atheism (modern) is not so much concerned with proving the 
non-existence of God as with giving man control over himself. ”’ 


In other words, it is the Hegelian theme of alienation which 
dominates the whole of contemporary atheism, whether Marxist or 
existentialist. Faith in God is looked upon as a danger for the 
liberty and historical vocation of mankind. It is said that faith 
induces us to believe that there exists a code of values and norms 
established once and for all, inscribed in the eternal substance of 
things, whereas it is man’s task to invent this code and to reinvent 
it as the historical position of man in the world changes. The belie- 
ver is therefore conservative by vocation ; belief in God and the 
Hereafter leads either to a dogmatic intolerance and conservative 
fixation, or to an ethic of resignation and inaction: He who has 
recourse to the will of God for the foundation and justification 
of his actions finds himself faced with a dilemma : either he divini- 
ses his own schemes (‘* My opinions are sacred, ’’ writes Merleau 
Ponty, ‘* And I piously cause my adversaries to perish ”’) ; or else 
he divinises the actual situation which he considers as a sign of 
God’s will, which ends in an ethic of resignation (** Religion is the 
opium of the people, ’’ said Marx ; the inequality between classes 
being willed by God, there is nothing for it but to be resigned). 
In short, belief in God and the Hereafter makes us less capable of 
exercising our manhood. 


II. PRACTICAL CONSEQUENCES 


It is evident that religious education must take account of 
this atmosphere just described. We can draw some methodological 
conclusions from it, although they will not be complete. 
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1. The Springs of Faith : it is more than ever necessary that 
the Faith should be proclaimed in all its purity, by a constant 
return to the source, that is to say, the Word of God, which appear- 
ed in history in order to reveal and accomplish the redemptive 
work of God: in the Old Testament through the message of the 
prophets, in the New Testament in the Person of Jesus Christ, the 
Incarnate Word. Faith is neither solely nor principally a matter 
of theoretical knowledge, but an attitude of fidelity to the Word of 
God and His redemptive Love. Moreover, if faith is a personal 
response to God’s call, it also and above all has an apostolic and 
missionary significance : it causes us to enter into God’s intentions 
for the world and requires our cooperation with God in the Church 
in the work of redemption. In this sense, the Christian’s vocation is 
first a vocation to sanctity and sanctifying apostolate. 


2. Incarnate Faith : Faith and Temporal Action. This primacy 
of sanctity does not mean that it is disincarnate. Christian faith is 
inseparable from the love of God and the latter is identical with 
love of our neighbour. To love one’s neighbour is to desire and pro- 
mote for him the good we desire for ourselves, to fight against the 
powers of evil and suffering, to work for the reign of justice and 
peace in the world. The Christian has therefore an earthly vocation. 
Certainly, Christianity is primarily a religion and as such transcends 
civilization and culture, but it is also a humanism, and not a 
negative humanism, as we are constantly being told, but a positive 
power for human liberation. What Christianity contributes to the 
world is a particular sensitivity to the infinite dignity of the human 
person and the values which constitutes his personality ; respect 
for life and death, an extremely delicate sense of truth, chaste and 
faithful love, a very lofty conception of liberty, responsibility and 
work, the sense of the radical equality of all men above the differ- 
ences of race or social conditions. 


3. Incidence of Faith over the Temporal. From this we draw the 
conclusion that we ought to reconsider, if not the relations between 
the spiritual and the temporal, at least the manner in which this 
relationship will come to pass in our own historical conditions. 
It is useless to dream of a new Middle Ages. We have said that a 
characteristic of our times is the sharper distinction between the 
temporal and spiritual, the secular and the religious. The incidence 
of Christianity on the temporal is made by the intermediary of this 
particular sensitivity for the human person and the values which 
constitute personality, which we have just mentioned. In the 
exercise of his manhood, the Christian is a man like others and his 
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faith does not confer on him a title of a particular capacity. It is by 
studying others and talking with them that he learns his trade as a 
man and prepares himself for his earthly task. 


What we would call the temptation to naturalism is a great 
hindrance to the Christian’s commitment in the temporal and can 
give rise to the criticisms of modern atheism about the Christian 
Faith. We too easily ‘‘ naturalize ’’ our faith: by that we mean 
that we are inclined to conceive faith as being a kind of ** credit, ”’ 
a natural energy which ‘‘ of itself ’’ produces fruit without the 
intervention of liberty. We are apt to imagine that faith ‘* of 
itself’? confers on us the love of God and our neighbour, an extre- 
mely lofty morality, the solution of the great problems of our day. 
Now, faith essentially implies a triple appeal to human liberty : 
an appeal to liberty on the level of the theological life itself : faith 
is synonymous to fidelity and exacts from us an infinite docility 
to the Word of God ; an appeal to liberty on the level of Christian 
morals ; love of our neighbour and the values which constitute the 
human personality presuppose on our part an unwavering generosity 
and a continual assent to the exigencies implicit in these values ; 
finally, an appeal to liberty on the level of temporal work itself : the 
installation of a more just and equitable economic and social 
order, more worthy of man, is a human invention. On this ground 
the Christian is not a privileged being and cooperation with all men 
of good will is his duty. As Cardinal Suhard wrote : 


‘¢ The greatest mistake of Christians of the 2oth century would 
be to leave this world to build and unify itself without them ”’ 
(Rise and Fall of the Church). 


Stepping-stones and Obstacles 
in the Cultures of Native Africa 


by Sister MARTE ANDRE du SACRE C@&uR 
Of the White Sisters of Our Lady of Africa, France 1 


The masterly lectures to which we listened yesterday morning 
reminded us of the influence of spheres of life on the religious forma- 
tion of the Christian. 

In non-European countries, environment exercises a still greater 
influence, for the individual is more dependent on it... Is it likely 
to help or hinder the explanation of evangelical doctrine, the awaken- 
ing of faith in its hearers, the Christian life of the baptized ? It is 
a delicate question ; the replies differ according to the times — 
we have had recent examples — and regions in which the aposto- 
late is conducted. 

If we confine our observations to Native Africa, we find in regions 
bordering on each other, and sometimes in the same region, extre- 
mely receptive spheres, and others which are closed to the evan- 
gelical message. These differences can be explained by a more 
expansive civilization, a stricter observance of natural morality, 
a more sincere religious life and especially by an effective grace 
bestowed by God as He wills and to whom He wills... 

The missionary and the African priest rely on this grace ; and 
yet they adapt the presentation of the Message to the mentality of 
the people whose apostles they are, for they are aware, better than 
anyone, of the stepping-stones and obstacles to their preaching. 

These stepping-stones and obstacles could be classified in divisions 
and subdivisions ; it has seemed to me simpler to describe them in 
broad outline, as they were found in ancient Africa and still exist 
— but in decreasing numbers — in the tribes which are not in 
frequent contact with Europe. 


1 See the biographical note in Lumen Vitae, VI (1951), p. 327. — Address : 14, 
avenue Th. Roosevelt, Sceaux (Seine), FRANCE (Editor’s note). 
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I will next survey the present situation, the difficulties and 
hopes of the 20 million Catholics in Native Africa, and what helps 
or hampers evangelization in the Africa of today. 


I. IN ANCIENT AFRICA AND SPHERES 
OF AFRICAN CUSTOMS 


1. Stepping-stones. 


Without any doubt, the most solid stepping-stone which the 
African civilizations afford Christianity is the religious sense. 

All Africans believe in the existence of a God Who is unique, 
personal, omniscient, unchanging and almighty. God has a name, 
known to all. He created the world and continues to rule it. Nothing 
happens against His will: the Mossi of French West Africa state : 
‘If God has not killed, the chief does not kill ;’ which means that 
if God does not desire the death of a person, all the power of the 
chief will not succeed in killing him. 

The Africans know that God alone gives life, strength, numerous 
offspring, health, material goods... God is the master of distribution, 
say the Bambara of the French Sudan. 

This dependence on God reveals itself by prayer. Prayer accom- 
panied by offering at sowing time, before the harvest ; before going 
hunting or fishing ; prayer on the occasion of a wedding, a birth, 
an illness, etc. 

Impetratory prayer, but sometimes also a thanksgiving prayer, 
for a blessing réceived... 

The Africans have a sense of what is holy, a great respect for 
God and for everything that is used in His service ; their individual, 
family, social, lives are impregnated with the sacred. 

In the course of the day, the thought of God often comes to 
their mind, and more than one proverb in current use recalls the 
action of God in the world. In Dahomey, for instance, they say : 
Man thinks, God acts ; or, What God has done cannot be undone. 
The Mossi say, Nothing can harm him whom God helps. And to 
indicate God’s care of the poor, The orphan eats sauce, but God 
puis gravy into it. Or again, God sifts the blind man’s millet from the 
stones... The Bambara express the same idea in another way, The 
toad has no tail, but God fans it. And also, As long as God tis in 
Heaven, the lion cub will not graze... 

This idea of God as Creator and Providence, induces in the best 
types an interior worship, sometimes very intense, a true commu- 
nion with God... When they become Christians they possess a 
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deep spiritual life, founded on absolute trust in Providence, and 
at the same time so simple, that one has to know them very well 
to recognize its value ; for — I am quoting another Mossi proverb — 
the gift of God exceeds research. 

To this life of communion with God is added a life of communion 
with the ancestors who watch over their descendants. A stepping- 
stone in preparation for the cult of the Saints, prayer for the dead, 
etc, 

For Africans believe in the existence of the soul and its survival 
after death. In what does this survival consist ? The idea seems 
rather vague, as it was among the Hebrews in pre-Maccabean 
times. The African rejoins his ancestors, who welcome or repulse 
him, according to whether he was an honourable member of the 
family or not... 

The memory of a former period, a happier time, which came to an 
end after disobedience to God, is to be found in one or another 
form in all the tribes. 

Ancient Africa contained chiefly hunters, shepherds, agricultur- 
alists, artisans. Although some, particularly the chiefs, possessed 
a certain amount of wealth, the population as a whole was poor, or 
only moderately comfortable. This also is a stepping-stone ; not 
having been slaves to money nor the goods it buys, these people 
are more receptive to the gospel message. At the present time, 
when so many have become Christian, it is noticed that there are 
in proportion more vocations for the priesthood and religious life in 
the poor districts, where the family morale has remained healthy, 
than in the wealthier regions, where they enjoy a certain comfort 
and life is easier... 

These people, poor in material goods, are yet rich in the spiritual 
— as stated above — and ethically more or less similar to the 
Patriarchs of the Old Testament. 

Respect for God, the elders, the chiefs, those wielding autho- 
rity ; filial devotion, hospitality, generosity, are authentic values of 
civilization : Native Africa possesses them in large measure. Sub- 
mission to Providence, resignation in suffering, courage in adversity, 
politeness, are current practices. 

The rules of good breeding, prudence in words and acts, beha- 
viour to friends and enemies, education of children, are expressed 
in concise or picturesque formulae which recall those of the Books of 
Wisdom, and often contain a natural and pre-Christian morality. 
Here we have more thana stepping-stone: a popular wisdom to which 
one can always refer. Take one example concerning education. In 
order to express the idea that children will throughout their lives 
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keep the formation received from their parents, a Malinké proverb 
says, As you mould your brick in the morning will you find wt dry 
in the evening... 

Finally, note the main characteristic of African social life: 
the sense of community with all the virtues thereof : solidarity, 
affection and devotion to the tribe, mutual aid, sense of justice and 
charity in dealings with others, etc. If the bricks were to sayto 
one another, ‘I do not want to be beside you,’ the house would never 
be built, a Bambara proverb tells us. 

The life of family and tribe, which enables Africans to understand 
so perfectly the epic of the first of God’s people, is at the same time 
a valuable stepping-stone for life in the Church. The affection of 
its members for the tribe should be that of all baptized for the 
Church, and Christian brotherliness raises tribal fraternity, while 
awaiting its full development in the heavenly Jerusalem... 


2. Obstacles. 


After what has been said, it would appear that Christianity 
is easily inserted into Airican life ; and in fact there are favoured 
peoples whose conversion sets few serious problems. 

But in general it has to be recognized that these same stepping- 
stones of which we have just spoken become obstacles to the pene- 
tration of the Gospel when they are distorted or carried to extreme. 
The religious sense of Africans is in many cases twisted ; magic 
and fetichism tend to replace the worship of God the Creator. The 
head of the family, the priest and sacrificer of their natural religion, 
is supplanted by fetichists, whose sect extends beyond the frontiers 
of the country... Fetich-worship, become an exploitation of public 
credulity, no longer inculcates any ethical standards but gives 
increased facilities for the practice of licence, immorality, crime... 

Magic, the counterfeit of religion, satisfies the religious sentiment 
it depraves: it promises success without effort, without work, 
in opposition to the law of God and the ancient African wisdom... 

Poverty, when extreme, does not encourage either the desire or 
the taste for religious matters : primum vivere | Poverty, famine, are 
too often added to endemic diseases which have always decimated 
the Africans. 

It is necessary to have lived among these undernourished peoples 
to have seen epidemics mow down nearly all the children, to realize 
how necessary are favourable economic conditions for the normal 
development of incipient Christian communities. 

Every true missionary rejoices, therefore, when he sees the 
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standard of living and the material wellbeing of the Africans raised. 
Public or private enterprises in favour of childhood, sanitation, 
housing, etc., make the apostolate easier. It is obvious to all who 
are acquainted with the living conditions of Native Africa that the 
distributions of milk and porridge encourage monogamy ; in the 
same way, a decent house and adequate family wage are indispen- 
sable to the wellbeing of a Christian home. 

African wisdom and morality have also been distorted by pagan- 
ism. Crystallized in customs they tend to become rigid in a narrow 
formalism. The individual conscience, overshadowed by this legal- 
ism, has only an attenuated conception of good and evil... It does 
not find, outside Christianity, the real moral norms. It is incapable of 
reacting against the forces of dissolution which are disintegrating the 
old society, still more incapable of directing the latter towards a 
necessary and beneficent evolution. 

African family life, in some ways so like that of ancient Europe, 
can also become, insofar as it 1s alienated from the natural law, an 
cbstacle to conversion or to the Christian life of the baptized. I 
will not linger over this point, which I dealt with at length last 
year at the International Week at Léopoldville. 

We all know that it is not enough to form isolated Christians, 
but that it is most necessary to establish Christian homes, families 
which are truly cells of the Church, in which husband and wife help 
each other to rise to God, in which the children receive their early 
education as children of God... There are such families, certainly, 
in Native Africa, but they ought to be ten times more numerous. 


II. MODERN EVOLUTION AND OUR APOSTOLATE 


t. Modern Evolution. 


At the present time, fine Christian communities are being con- 
structed on the stepping-stones of ancient Africa. They can boast of 
44 million Christians, of whom 20 million are Catholics (out of 
168 million inhabitants). It isa magnificent figure when we remem- 
ber the figures of former days : 820,000 Catholics in 1900, 2 millions 
in 1912, 4 millions in 1927. 

Nearly 1,800 priests, thousands of nuns, a fine élite of Catholic 
Action, conscious of their social responsibilities, prove the vitality 
of this young Church. All want to promote the evolution of the 
country and work to that end. 

For ancient Africa is gradually disappearing, or rather, is being 
integrated into the modern world in the period of the aeroplane 
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and thermo-nuclear energy... Centuries of evolution in the techno- 
logical, scientific, intellectual and moral sphere have been crossed 
in 75 years. Her sons and daughters attend the Universities of 
Europe and America, take their seats in international and parlia- 
mentary assemblies. 

All this progress is favourable to the spread of Christian ideas, 
but at the same time industrial work and urban concentration 
of population bring new conditions of life and new obstacles to the 
apostolate. 

In many cases, parents and children seem to belong to two 
different worlds, with divergent conceptions and ideals of life. In the 
regions where the social structures have kept their former rigid 
framework, we find a tragic lack of comprehension : the elders 
cannot accept the new aspirations of the young who have been to 
school ; and the latter feel their youthful personality is oppressed 
by a strict authority in opposition to their idea of human dignity. 

Besides this, they are fascinated by the attractions of the towns, 
the easy lives of their more civilized comrades, and they go off 
to the large centres, seeking a more comprehensive sphere and 
more remunerative work. Often, they only find the work and wage 
of a manual labourer, lead an amoral life and abandon all religious 
practice... 

Subversive propaganda, either open or camouflaged according to 
the reactions of the sphere in which it works, is attempting to intro- 
duce a Marxist conception of man and the world into Africa. Islam 
surrounds the pagans, most of whom would become Christians were 
there missionaries to preach to them. 

The modern idols, Science, Technology and especially Money, 
are beginning to seduce the Africans as they have seduced — and 
enslaved —so many Europeans. But in Africa these idols are 
entering a sphere which is naturally religious and cause unheard 
of havoc in African culture. 

Science, Technology, Money, represent Progress... a secular, 
profane progress in which God no longer has a place... Is it surprising 
that minds subjugated by such centres of new and powerful interests 
are gradually losing the religious sentiment which was the wealth 
of their ancestral culture ? 

Pride of life tends to prevail in Africa as in Europe ; the desire 
to succeed at any price, earn a lot of money, no matter how... 
the exploitation of the weak by the strong is taking on western 
forms, or is prostituting the old customs : excessive dowries, the 
commercialisation of marriage, recrudescence of ancestral magic, 
gradually being supplanted by the modern magic imported from 
Europe or India... 
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The atheism of certain Europeans is an obstacle to the develop- 
ment of Christianity. The religious sense of the Africans is not des- 
troyed by it, but is disappointed and remains plunged in a material- 
istic and secular attitude which is contrary to its deepest aspirations. 
These, too long confined, even repressed, sometimes explode in 
blind and violent outbursts. But most often they seek an outlet in 
the counterfeits of religion and deviate towards a ritual syncretism, 
an illuminism of which we already have numerous examples in the 
Belgian Congo, French Sudan, Uganda, Rhodesia, etc. 

False prophets, and even a prophetess in Northern Rhodesia, 
preach a new religion, an amalgam of fetichism, Christianity and 
nationalism. Sometimes a sham baptism is administered to the 
adepts, and crowds travel hundreds of miles on foot to see and 
touch these illuminists, who claim to have a divine mission. Certain 
Christians are seduced or yield to curiosity and it is very hard for 
them to retrace their steps later... 

Youth of today, too often abandoned to itself, wishes to enjoy 
the maximum of the pleasures and advantages of technical progress. 
But will they be content with this merely material evolution which 
tends to choke all religious sentiment and desire for moral elevation ? 
Or will they turn resolutely towards Christianity for the full reali- 
zation of their human and social ideals and bring to perfection the 
religious sense inherited from their ancestors ? That is the alarming 
question on which will depend the future of dark Africa. 


2. Our Apostolate. 


A. Aims. — The good results mentioned above must not lull us 
in a fallacious security. 

Already the faith of Christians is being put to the test, it is 
exposed to the attacks of laicism, atheistic materialism, the mocking 
of the scientist whose lancet does not reveal the soul and who 
scoffs at his pupils’ faith... 

Confronted by these direct or insidious threats, Africans feel 
the need to deepen their Christian life, to unite themselves more and 
more to Christ by prayer and the sacraments, to keep their faith 
intact and intensify its radiance. -. 

But they must also root their Christianity in African religious 
foundations. For, the African of tomorrow, become an extreme 
nationalist, may reject western culture — and with it Christianity 
— if he is not convinced that the religion of Christ, essentially 
human and universal, raises and perfects the natural virtues appa- 
rent in the traditions, customs and beliefs of the elders. 
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The latter led a life of communion with God, Creator and Master 
of Power; their Christian sons join to it the knowledge and love 
of God the Saviour, Who entered the history of man to regenerate 
him ; of God the Father, Whose children we are... 

We are sons of God, with Christ and in Christ, with the other 
Christians ; and our solidarity in the Communion of Saints exceeds 
by far the tribal solidarity, since all together we form the mystical 
body of Christ. 

In this way we arrive at a conception of Christian life in which 
the main values of African wisdom have their place. The African 
notion of justice, for instance, is respect for the order established 
by God ; it easily joins the biblical idea of justice, which is perfect 
order, sanctity. 

The unwritten virtues: sense of the sacred, respect for God, 
chiefs, old people, filial devotion, patience, kindness, delicate 
attentions to the sick, protection of orphans, etc. soon become 
Christian virtues when grace animates them... mutual aid, service, 
and the legendary African hospitality, were they not already 
honoured in the Bible ? 


B. The Means. — The Christian message will possess quite 
another persuasive force when it is presented by Africans in their 
own cultural register. Already the Rev. Alexis Kagamé has trans- 
lated part of the Bible in the poetic style of Ruanda : the Birth of the 
Umverse. 

Talented artists are giving a new splendour to the liturgical 
services by adapting the music of their country to them. Need we 
remind ourselves of the extraordinary expressive power of the 
Masses by Mr. Joseph KIwELeE of the Katanga, or the Rev. Robert 
WEpDRAOGO of the Mossi and their profound echo in African souls ? 

As and when manners are transformed, family and social struc- 
tures must also be Christianized. It is for the élites to introduce the 
gospel doctrine into them and install in their own country a social 
order favourable to the birth and thriving of Christian life. 

Certain reforms have already seen the light : in South Nyasa for 
instance the chiefs have suggested to the Provincial Council of the 
country, which has adopted them, important changes in the 
matriarchal customs, until then the juridical law for the whole 
population of these regions (1,300,000 inhabitants). 

New conditions arising from evolution must also be met by the 
creation of adequate bodies. Their efficacy will be all the greater 


if they are inspired by the Gospel, while closely allied to the reality of 
daily life. 
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The fine Christian élite of Native Africa is still too small to 
undertake all these duties ; they need our help... The first service 
we can render them is to intensify the formation in number and 
quality of other élites who, with the earlier ones, will constitute the 
framework of the future society. 

Special attention should be given to the women’s élites, their 
role being already so important in the evolution of Africa : teachers, 
nurses, social assistants, nuns, etc. 

This requires serious apostolic preparation on our part : a know- 
ledge of the sphere of life and native social structures, but also a 
study of the best methods of modern catechesis. 

The times are momentous, we must hasten, for the days are 
measured, the Christian future of native Africa is being decided 
now. Now is the time for us to make the necessary effort to equip 
spiritually a spiritually undeveloped Africa... 

For this immense work a numerous and qualified personnel is 
essential... and statistics tell us that the Church in Africa only 
possesses a small number of priests, monks and nuns, militants, 
already entrusted with various activities. 

We have just reminded ourselves of the astonishing progress 
in the number of Christians in 50 years. But the number of priests 
has not kept pace with them ! Here the eloquent figures are tragic : 
in 1912, 2 million Christians and 2,280 priests (g4 Africans). In 
1927, 4 million Christians — double the number — and only 563 
more priests. In 1955, nearly 17 million baptized persons and 
3 million catechumens, namely Io times more than in 1912, with 
9,104 European and 1,784 African priests, scarcely 5 times as many 
as in 1912... One priest for 2,000 Catholics, almost all church-going 
and 8,000 pagans, who mostly wish to leave paganism for another 
religion ! 

The Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi contain as many practis- 
ing Catholics as Belgium... with 4 times less priests and Io times 
less nuns ! Do we think enough about this lack of apostolic personnel, 
when we consider requirements for the development of Christian 
communities ? 

It is therefore urgent to increase the number of missionaries, 
priests, religious and lay, desiring the progress of the kingdom 
of Christ in native Africa. With regard to the former, would it not be 
possible to consider a solution analogous to that suggested by His 
Grace Mgr Mocillo, Archbishop of Saragossa, for South America ? 

He asked the bishops in Spain — who have agreed — to send 
one-fifth of all newly ordained priests, for a period of 5 years. During 
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each of the three following years, two-fifths of the newly ordained 
are to be sent, and three-fifths during the next two years. (Those 
first sent will be beginning to return). After the 7th year all 
the priests ordained would go to America for the same period of 5 
years... In this way, and without any serious loss to Spain, South 
America would gain 7,000 to 8,000 priests in less than Io years. 
Add to this that for 2 or 3 years the Spanish diocese of Vittoria 
has taken charge of a mission in South America, sending priests 
there together with monks and nuns for a period of 5 years. 

If the European countries who have the charge of souls in native 
Africa would adopt such a course of action, what a help it would 
be for the apostolate ! 

It would be also extremely useful if competent laymen would be 
generous enough to devote themselves to the Missions for some 
years, and lighten the missionaries of their material burdens: 
building of churches, schools, etc. Already six Dutch Jocists have 
left their fiancées and a lucrative profession in Holland and set out 
for Tanganyika, where they are building a seminary. ‘‘ We can 
give I or 2 years to the military service of the State, ’’ they said, 
*¢ Why can’t we do the same for the Church ? ” 

Militants of Catholic Action are indispensable for the foundation 
and ‘* setting off ’’ of groups of Jocists, Jacists and others ; and 
for the development of social action inspired by Christianity, in 
the trades unions, youth circles, apprenticeship centres ; study 
circles, etc. 

All these organizations, indispensable to the life of an adult 
Christian community, can be as well — and often better — carried 
on by qualified laity, cooperating with the Africans, than by the 
missionaries, already overburdened by specifically sacerdotal and 
apostolic duties. 

One of the most desirable aids is that of the catechists, so nume- 
rous in native Africa : more than 25,000 in the Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi. Their widespread influence comes from the fact that 
they are African, and that their pedagogical training allows them to 
present the Christian message in an attractive and comprehensive 
manner. 

If they had a thorough knowledge of the social doctrine of 
the Church and the teaching of the Sovereign Pontiffs concerning 
working conditions, a just wage, etc., they could easily counter- 
balance the communist influence and reduce it to nothing... 

European laity of Catholic Action are equally well qualified 
to prepare Christian élites for their civic and political responsibi- 
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lities. Tomorrow, the local assemblies will have sole charge of the 
destinies of native Africa. It is indispensable that dynamic Chris- 
tians of both sexes should play their part and take the initiative 
in measures favourable to the human and Christian progress of the 
people. 

Finally, the Europeans living in Africa should become conscious 
of their great responsibilities from the Christian point of view. 
Whether they will it or not, they exert an influence, favourable or 
harmful, on African society. Their daily behaviour, their personal 
and family life, witness for or against Christ. Nearly all are engaged 
in economic or social activities and Africans usually judge the 
worth of their Christianity by the spirit which animates their 
activities. 


CONCLUSION 


The Africa of today opens unlimited prospects for Catholic 
apostolate. We have mentioned some, the urgency of which is 
undisputed. There is, however, another, at least as important for the 
future : the school in every form. 

All this vibrating and courageous youth wishes to vise higher 
in the full sense of the word. They turn to us and ask our help to 
realize this ideal. 

Are there not specialists in education im sufficient numbers (I 
insist on the quantity as well as on the quality of teachers) to give 
this youth the complete, technical and professional, formation 
and the thorough general culture which is expected of us ? Such an 
education, penetrated throughout with Christian humanism, 
would train men of character, Christians without fear and without 
reproach, and the righteous political leaders needed by Christ in 
dark Africa. 

But if we ought to promote the religious intellectual and social 
rise of Africans, help them to elevate their standard of living, endow 
them with all the advantages of modern technology in all spheres, 
we ought also to be careful not to upset the hierarchy of values 
which would lead to suggesting to them, were it only in appearance, 
a materialistic conception of the world. 

The end of man is not here on earth ; and Christ proclaimed that 
the poor, the merciful, the peaceful, are blessed... 
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The spirit of the Beatitudes responds to the generous, disin- 
terested, communicative, spirit of the Africans; it is the best 
antidote to the materialistic atmosphere of the modern world... 
If youth penetrates its life of prayer and daily activities with them, 
the Beatitudes will become the vital element of the new social insti- 
tutions, the solid bases of Christian civilization in dark Africa. 


Onginality of a Pedagogy 
for the Development of Faith 


by His Grace Mgr. Gabriel-Marie GARRONE 
Archbishop of Toulouse, France} 


The subject on which I have to speak is at the hinge of your work. 

To a certain extent it governs the series of subjects devoted to 
the methodology of religious teaching, while benefiting from ante- 
rior themes. 

This may perhaps result in some repetitions, for which I apologize 
in advance. The intention of my talk is less to contribute anything 
new than to recapitulate in its essential lines all that has been 
already said concerning the irreducible originality of a pedagogy 
of faith and the consequences which follow from it. 

I shall keep faithfully to the outline which has been sent to 
you. This talk will only comment this schema point by point, begin- 
ning by repeating literally, or nearly so, on each point, the text 
which you have before you. 

First I will remind you of the lines of this schema : 


1. To evoke some of the aberrant attitudes, alas! only too com- 
mon, in which faith no longer presents its authentic character and 
which in consequence reveal a defective education. 


2. To lay down a few firm principles concerning the originality 
of a pedagogy of faith: above all, consciousness of the primacy of 
divine action and integration in the life-giving organism which is 
the Church. 


3. Rapid orientations of action in the two directions of an ‘* awa- 
kening of the sense ’’ of faith and of an ‘‘ incorporation ’’ in the 
living and constant activity of this faith in the Church. 


Finally, in conclusion and to come back to our starting point, 
I shall indicate what may be considered as the true criterion of a 


successful education. 


1 See biographical note in Lumen Vitae, V (1950), p-593- — Address : Archevéché, 
Toulouse, FRANCE (Editor’s note). 


\ 
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I. TRAPS TO BE AVOIDED 


A good way of grasping what is original in a pedagogy of the 
development of faith is to detect the failures ; in other words, those 
religious attitudes in which faith, not having succeeded in securing its 
proper status, is more or less confused with other attitudes which are not 
those of faith. 

We can obviously only choose a few examples and reduce them to 
a summary schema, noting that these attitudes are in many cases 
only signs and also that they may frequently be found in the same 
individual. 

A reminder such as this to start with offers several advantages : 
it has the revealing value of contrast ; it establishes the reality 
of the problem to be solved by restoring its psychological context. 

The danger of such ambiguity has never been greater than wt ts 
today. 

The few examples which follow will be ample proof of this. — 
The uncontrolled literary overproduction, the breaking down of 
barriers, social or otherwise, and many other causes, make our 
era one of general confusion in this sphere. 

Faith — *‘ Convention :”’ a provisional convention, useful for 
the time of instruction, school or catechism ; a durable convention 
tf faith 1s simply one element in a particular social condition. 

One of the most current degradations of faith is that which 
reduces it to the state of convention. Faith forms one of the 
conditions of a milieu ; as such it is incorporated in the thought, 
judgments, rules, actions... of an individual. It will therefore 
be provisionally integrated in the school or educational environ- 
ment : the rules of the game are accepted in good faith, in very good 
faith ; once the game is over, no more need for them. — It will 
form a more stable element, even one to be strongly defended, 
when it contributes to the definition of a social milieu : the indivi- 
dual believes because he is a member of that particular milieu, and 
for the same reason, in defending his faith, he defends his commu- 
nity. 

In its pure state, this attitude is alien to faith. 

Faith — ** Opinion :”’ when faith is not conscious of being 
‘* absolute certainty, ’’ the believer simply thinks of himself as 
‘* one among others’ who believe in something else. 

Another degradation, more subtle, which we must not hesitate to 
face : in many minds, faith becomes just one opinion among others. 
They see no essential difference between others’ position and their 
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own. Sometimes — and this is the worst — they fail to grasp and 
accept the ‘* true’’ nature of one’s belief and the consequent, 
error of what others believe ; they would not dare to question the 
point, better not to think about it ; basically, the attitude is that 
of those outside : ‘* As Jesus Christ remained unknown among men, 
so His truth remains unknown among general opinions, with no 
inner difference. Such is the Eucharist with regard to ordinary 
bread. ’? Sometimes, going beyond this lamentable disposition, 
there is failure to grasp the profoundly original nature of the adhe- 
sion made possible by grace of faith, an adhesion which not only 
authorizes but governs an absolute certainty. 

The mixture of ideas, the general incoherence, make this atti- 
tude of mind very common, at least as a tendency. 

Faith — ** purely and simply an individual choice, ’’ to which the 
Church 1s, as it were, anterior and accidental. 

The necessity which we experience today of providing faith with 
a solid personal basis might easily lead to a dissociation between 
the interior act of faith looked upon as strictly personal, and adhesion 
to the Church, considered as an accidental complement. This attitude 
is naturally induced by discussions and conversations, and also by 
a great attraction towards the idea of a ‘* mystical body, ”’ falsely 
understood as an autonomous spirituality, of which the outer 
framework, secondary and in any case quite separate, is the hierar- 
chized and organized Church. 

Such are some of the features, among many, of the complex and 
equivocal regions of the world of faith. Education cannot ignore 
them, it must watch that they do not increase and consequently 
must seek out the sure guiding lines of its mission. 


II. GUIDING PRINCIPLES OF AN 
AUTHENTIC PEDAGOGY 


A. Primacy of the Divine Gift. 


Grace is at the origin and remains permanently at the source 
of faith — supernatural virtue — . Some aspects of this primacy must 
be explained. 

The first principle is obviously the absolute primacy of grace. 
The object to be attained is beyond the reach of natural resources ; 
the human instrument is therefore radically incapable of it. This 
essential truth should dominate the whole pedagogy. *‘ No one can 
know the Father except the Son reveal Him, ’’ and this knowledge 
cannot be extinguished unless the Son withdraws His help. 
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Grace remains permanently at the source of the life of faith. 
It is not only necessary to waken faith, but aiso to maintain it. 

It is perhaps useful at this point to review briefly and more 
precisely this fundamental fact, as it will then be easier to distin- 
guish the practical lines to follow. 


a. Faith is adhesion to a Mystery, inaccessible and untenable 
by reason : the necessary attempts of the reason may be prejudicial 
to the balance of faith if they are not inspired and ceaselessly kept 
straight by grace. 

When man seizes a truth by faith, it appears to him as a state- 
ment of which the two elements have no internal link. Their con- 
nection and coherence in the eyes of the mind are borrowed from 
a higher light and belief in a higher vision. ‘‘ Faith, ”’ said Pascal, 
‘* embraces several truths which appear to contradict one another. 
The source of this is the union of the two natures in Jesus Christ. 
Jesus Christ the Man-God. The Blessed Sacrament, Presence and 
Symbol. ”’ 

The two parts do not form a whole by the perceptive force of 
our reason, whatever may appear to be true at the best of times. 
Whenever reason is left to itself, the two separate again. The 
more weight our reason gives to one or the other — the idea of God 
on the one hand, the humanity of Jesus Christ on the other — the 
more grace is needed to keep them in equilibrium and to reunite 
them in the statement that ‘‘ Jesus is the Lord, ’’ outside which 
there is no faith. The same may be said of the divine Motherhood 
of Mary. 

It is only by virtue of a dangerous familiarity that these things 
seem easy to grasp. They are humanly impossible to uphold. They 
are only tenable by God alone and that should never be forgotten, 
under pain of infallibly proceeding towards illusion, heresy, or 
abandonment. 


b. Aliter idem : faith implies a reversal in the natural perspective 
of knowledge : it substitutes for ** our’ truth the ** First Truth”? : 
we pass over ‘* to the side of the Cause’? (Claudel) : an absolutely 
original attitude and inconceivable outside grace. 

This is not always clearly perceived ; it is to be feared that 
in many minds, the ‘* testimony ”’ of God is not thought of as other, 
except for its degree of value, than any testimony. It is not grasped 
as being ‘‘ the Word of God, ”’ that is, as testimony of ‘* another 
order. ’’ If we place God, with reference to things, in the same 
position as ourselves, if in consequence we make Him dependent and 
as though at school, this testimony is no longer divine and cannot 
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require the proper attitude of faith from us, nor lead to the conse- 
quences proper to faith in the way of salvation: salvation or 
eternal damnation. 

On the contrary it is for us to take the leap, taking the hand 
which the Word made flesh holds out to us, to adopt in faith what 
Claudel calls the ‘+ point of view of the Cause, ’’ and look at things 
from the reverse side in Him from Whom they proceed. The ‘+ God 
speaks ”’ is, in its irreducible originality, present at every moment 
in education. ‘‘ Religious silence ”’ is like a symbol of it. 


c. Let us state again that faith is precisely : 


adhesion to the Incarnate Word, to the Word made flesh. It is 
here that the act of faith becomes concrete and the attitude above descri- 
bed 1s exercised. 

There is hardly any word of Christ appealing for faith which, 
when its full bearing is realized, does not enable us to discern 
this singular nature of the adhesion of faith. It is in His person 
that our faith reaches the divine vision ; it is of His fulness that 
we receive all. Without Him nothing is any longer possible and least 
of all that which is the condition of all : belief. It is in Him, in His 
Person, that is operated the mysterious junction, plenary in Him, 
where, leaning on Him, we may realize our own junction. 

All education would fail which misunderstood this mediation and 
did not consciously make Christ ‘‘ necessary to faith. ”’ 


B. Integration into the life-giving body of the Church. 


This adhesion takes place in the interior of Christ as He ts ** dtstri- 
buted and communicated,’’ as He was manifested at Pentecost ; 
that ts to say, in the living heart of the Church. 

In its concrete ultimate reality, the Chnistian’s faith is ** commum- 
cating in the faith of the Church.’ Faith and adhesion to the Church 
are not separate actions, but commingle, whatever may be the particular 
conditions for integration. 

The above-mentioned attitudes are not all the formal result of 
an ignorance of this law, but it may be assumed that they would to 
a great extent be prevented by its better understanding. 

Communion with the Church, communion with Christ in the 
Church, is quite different from a complement, useful, even necessa- 
ry, but on the whole accidental to faith. Is it possible to disassociate, 
in the minds of the Apostles or the Fathers, adhesion to Christ and 
His truth from participation in the unique Spirit living in the 
Church ? That would be to ‘‘ divide Christ ’’ and reduce the verity 
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of the faith to a purely exterior conformity, and the “‘ faith of the 
Church ’’ to an anonymous formula, a kind of still life picture, 
looked at by people who may quite well be strangers to each 
other. 

It would be a caricature. 

To believe is to believe in practice what the Church believes, to be 
entirely convinced in harmony of adhesion with her, and to believe 
as the Spirit Grows, that is to say, by employing the resources 
which the Church never ceases to use for the nourishment, regeneration, 
explanation, development, application of her faith, the principle in 
her of hope and love. 

The Church believes and continues to grow in her faith ; the believer 
also ; in this growth he has his part. He is not a parasite. He has his 
part to play, the Church takes him along in the pain of her striving, 
in the fruits of her victory. 

The orientations of our work, which it remains for us to propose, 
will make this clearer. 

There are other laws to point out : I limit myself to those which seem 
to me the most ‘* recapitulatory, ’’ leaving for instance to my successor 
to show you how tt is the ** whole’? of man which is thus incorporated 
in the life of faith in a manner profoundly original by its rigidity and 
quality. 


III. ORIENTATIONS OF ACTION 


A bove all it should be obvious, following from the principles enuncia- 
ted, that the education and culture of faith require one qualification 
of the master, whoever he may be, that he inhabit this Church and be in 
communion with her, and be in one way or another her mandatary. 

But that is a point which I do not want to enlarge upon. How- 
ever important it is, it is enough here that it should be seen as ob- 
vious. The degrees of this qualification and mandate are very 
diverse, as can be seen in the allocution of the Sovereign Pontiff to 
the first Congress of the Lay Apostolate. There is however one 
aspect which I should like to underline ; it is that these mandates 
are not juxtaposed or simply coordinated, but are subordinate to 
each other in their exercise. 

There are two original lines of culture which I think I should 
mention, although I shall no doubt add nothing new to what has 
already been said in preceding addresses. What will be new, and 
proper to my point of view, is that all these partial exigencies 
studied one by one will here find their centre of origin and of 
equilibrium. Appearing one by one on their own, each will find 
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its own place and receive its definite status from this central idea 
of the ‘* faith of the Church: ’’ here only will they acquire their 
full meaning, their living unity, what might be called their full 
status, with all its exigencies and promises. 


A. First, to ‘* awaken the understanding ’? — that is to say, to 
teach the eye of faith to focus on its true object — to grasp the 
details with regard to the whole, etc., in short, always to keep 
in sight in the movement of faith the essential and total plan of 
God condensed in the Creed ; also to teach the easy and sure discern- 
ment — to train the ear, so to speak — of all the voices by which 
the faith of the Church is expressed, to recognize them all and 
not to confuse other voices with them. 

‘¢ What do you ask of the Church ? Faith. ”’ 

In the midst of a baptismal ceremony, as in the heart of the 
Easter Vigil, the faith of the Church is expressed gravely and 
fully. The Christian rediscovers in these simple words everything 
that he has to believe in order to arrive at Eternal Life. 

It is one of the chief responsibilities, one of the purest sources of 
joy, in the education of faith to direct the gaze unceasingly towards 
this luminous nucleus, this indivisible whole of the paternal design 
of love of which the Incarnate Word is the node. Our task is to 
prove that nothing merits to be learnt which is not a way to a better 
knowledge, sight, understanding, of that design, that nothing is 
gained to faith which is not integrated in that, that all comes from 
it and returns to it. 

What a magnificent lesson is contained in the recent Encyclical 
on the Sacred Heart, which reminds us of nothing else. And what 
does it not promise us ? 

But this unique *‘ theme ”’ of the faith of the Church cannot but 
lend itself to infinite ‘‘ variations.’’ Thought puts its queries 
to every Christian ; life questions thought and returns to it in 
experience what it has received in enlightenment ; the collective 
thought and life of the Church is continually enriched by progress 
and conflict... All this activity aims at an ‘‘ orchestration ”’ of the 
elementary and essential truths which settles them firmly in the 
mind, roots them, develops them... And thus in a thousand ways 
the faith of the Church finds expression. 

Will these voices be lost in the immense tumult of the world, 
in the frenetic violence in the midst of which we seem to be lost ? 
Here again is one of the chief anxieties of anyone who has to 
educate faith, to make hearing sensitive and sure, to teach how to 
discern authentic from insidious or treacherous voices ; through 
the discordant echoes — violent or tempting — to maintain the 
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faithful and constant theme, like the regular and tenacious course of 
the «‘ Hound of Heaven ”’ in Thompson’s wonderful poem, or the 
inspired recitative in the ‘‘ Dance of Death ”’ of Claudel and 
Honneger. 

This faculty of discernment by which false prophets and pundits 
are avoided, and attention to the voice of the Church grows prompt 
and sure, is perhaps the most authentic measure of a true education 
of faith. 

The man whom the words of the Sovereign Pontiff pass by un- 
noticed, who is indifferent to those of the bishops, for whom the 
liturgy is dumb and the voice of the history of the Church nonexis- 
tent, that man may have every intention of being faithful and 
may love the Word of God in the Bible, but his landmarks are not 
clear : unless he receives extraordinary graces he is exposed to perple- 
xities, like an untrained ear. It is to be hoped that he will not listen 
to deceptive voices, but the fact that he cannot recognize those 
of authority is a danger which may lead him to follow the others and 
a proof that he has been ill taught to discern the ‘* Voice of God. ”’ 


B. The next move is to draw into the movement of the faith of the 
Church — constantly returning to her sources — that of the inspired 
Word, of her Sacraments, of her own liturgical or historical experience ; 
in short, of her life : to bring out things new and old, and to start off 
with fresh energy in the direction of her goal : to hope more firmly, to 
love better, to build the Church ‘* to the glory of the grace’ of God. 

The believer learns by apprenticeship in collaboration, be it ever 
so modest, in this effort. Whatever his place in the edifice, he is created 
to be there, both as beneficiary and artisan. 

For the faith of the Church is not a dead acquiescence, the defence 
of a closed tomb, it is the intimate principle of a ceaseless activity, 
in which life becomes ever deeper and richer, drawing out of the 
inexhaustible treasures of her faith the means by which she can 
better perceive ‘‘ what she must hope for, ’’ according to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews in its definition of faith, by which she 
can hasten the coming of that Kingdom of which she has charge. 

The life of faith in the Church resembles a perpetual and myste- 
rious seeking in the depths, which, in hope and charity, will help to 
ascend the heights. 


>» ++. ne peut s’arréter jamais 
de poursuivre l’eau profonde 
que réclament les sommets ”’ (Valéry) 3 


1 ...Neither can it ever be still in its search of deep waters to quench the desire 
of the hills. 
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May we be allowed to recall in this connection that admirable 
passage in which Claudel, in the Téte d’Or, feels the tree living 
by its thousand greedy roots, ‘* téter la terre,’ as he says, 
‘* pour se bander tout entier, ’’ towards the heavens in ** une feuille 
immense, forme de feu. ’’1 

The life of faith of the Church is other in its power, tenacity, 
passion, than this vegetable life, however extraordinary. She 
meditates, searches, studies, the scriptures untiringly. She lives 
in contact with the Fathers and the Saints, in constant touch with 
her own past. She makes trial of her principles and truths in colli- 
sion with the ideas and science of life. 

This activity of faith, a possession in progress, ought to be 
found in the least Christian. He also shares in this search : it is to 
be seen in elementary form in the humble woman who follows 
the Mass, listens to the lessons, prays to the Saint of the day, 
repeats the liturgical gestures, strives to apply her faith to the 
unforeseen events of her daily life. The faith works in her, for 
her and for the Church... Provided she has been trained and her 
faith firmly rooted... 

The Christian is one of the roots, as he is one of the leaves, 
of that tree which Christ saw beginning from a tiny seed, taking 
the entire heavens in its branches. It is therefore necessary that 
he should have learnt the way to the springs as well as to the 
heights, and that he should bring to the faith his humble share of 
active seeking and aspiration. 

Believing is all that ! 

To teach the Faith, is to teach apprenticeship in all that ! 


CONCLUSION : CRITERIA FOR SUCCESS 


It would be easy to sum up the criteria, in their various forms, 
of successful education. The believer is well trained when his faith 
seems to him to be an “ initiative ’’ inside a ‘* fidelity, ’’ which 
is authentic ‘‘ obedience’? — not passive acquiescence, but 
initiative ; not an initiative on his own terms, but an initiative 
inside a general enterprise, the rules of which are known and in 
which he is consciously incorporated. 

In this way any new light is a new bond in fraternity and depen- 
dence. In this way all movement in hope towards the future will 
further affect this present of which one is a part and which bears 


1 Sucking the earth, tending with all its powers, in one immense, fire-shaped, leaf. 
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the germ of the future. In this way, all love of God springing from 
faith is also and inseparably fraternal love. 

The situation today obliges us to ask expressly from those 
we are training in faith a personal initiative which can be supplied 
by nothing else in their life. But this initiative should appear as 
demanding greater integration in the body of the Church, in the 
midst of which it is prepared, procured, nourished, made fruitful. 

There is no faith except by charity, which alone will remain. 

There is no faith except that which, springing from the Church, 
helps to build the Church... 


Formation of the Whole Person 


by Professor Gesualdo NosENGO 
National President of the Secondary School Teachers Association, Rome, Italy 1 


I. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION MUST REACH 
THE WHOLE PERSON 


Formation of the whole person can only be achieved by a total 
educative action directed towards the formation of all aspects of the 
human personality. 

Since the end of the XVIII century, however, secular teaching 
has often confused culture with superficial erudition. This has arisen 
simultaneously from a mechanical and quantitative conception of 
both the person and the educational content ; the pupil is thus 
considered as a being to be stocked by the assimilation of ‘* cultural 
matter ’’ and ‘‘ competitive examinations ’’ of measuring returns. 

Catholic catechesis very often followed the same tendency, with 
pedagogical means poorer than those in secular education. In these 
conditions, the teaching of catechism to tiny children was based 
almost exclusively on a text of set replies — very exact, true, 
but often very abstract. It was deemed sufficient to explain it word 
by word, without beginning at the true centre of religious interests, 
without taking psychology into account, without referring to 
religious reality or Christian life. Thus condensed and distorted, 
catechesis lost a large part of its efficacity and possibilities, from 
the point of view of formation of the whole person. 

Modern pedagogy based on the person focuses attention on the 
pupil as a spiritual individuality and substantial unit, with a trans- 
cendent finality, attitudes, immanent and spontaneous interests. 

Teaching is consequently no longer directed towards purely 
intellectual quantitative absorption of a ‘‘ matter, ’’ but towards 
qualitative and personal improvement of the subject, the maximum 


1. See biographical note in Lumen Vitae, V (1950), p. 142. — Address : Via Fla- 
minio Ponzio, Rome, ItaLy (Editor’s note). 
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realization of the formation of the whole personality. The aim of 
education is to realize and put into action all the potential values 
which make up the person of the child. 

Religious education must be similarly amended. 


II. CURRICULA MUST AIM AT THE FORMATION 
OF THE WHOLE PERSON 


By its very nature, Christian catechesis is educative action 
directed to the formation of the whole being. Man is indeed called 
upon to be religious in his entire person, namely from every aspect, 
in all manifestations and activity. 

A programme of religion cannot, therefore, be limited to ideas to 
be learnt. It must be presented as a programme of personal position 
to be assumed, reached and lived. In establishing such a programme, 
the successive stages of vital development through which the 
religious personality of the child must pass have to be specified. 
Such a programme must therefore be centred on the man, on the 
Christian, and not on the subject matter. 

Abstract and speculative programmes must be changed into 
‘¢ personal’? programmes, composed of work-plans and _ vital 
formation aims. 

If we admit this truth, it means that school develops the child by 
means of a programme, rather than a programme for the child. 

Didactic programmes for religious teaching must be revised and 
renewed ; pedagogues, psychologists and teachers must collaborate 
and promote this change by putting their knowledge and experience 
at its disposal. To be able to apply this rule of experimentation 
in the preparation of programmes for the teaching of religion, we 
must first find and establish, by experiment (and with all flexibility), 
the successive stages of the religious formation of the child, adolescent 
and young man, in the sense of vital research in the sense of God, 
the sense of man, knowledge of Jesus Christ, faith in Him, love for 
Him, the sense of the Church, Catholic spirit, morality, prayer, 
devotions, supernatural life, charity ; in short, integral life of union 
with God. The path of research, considered as a vital itinerary, 
must show the successive stages of religious development of man 
through which we must guide the Christian, by teaching and educa- 
tive action, with the help of the never lacking grace of God. 

For the educator’s action, programmes so conceived would be- 
come effective landmarks which would prevent the pilot from being, 
as is often the case, without any precise goal, without compass or 
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helm, sinking in quicksands because he cannot well distinguish the 
intermediate stages or final aim he is endeavouring to reach and 
guide the pupil to it. Then he will be able to see this aim and trace 
the proper path thereto. 


Ill. THE PROGRAMME MUST CONSIDER 
TBE PUPILS EXPERIENCE 


If it is true that real teaching is ‘* making others learn ’’ and that 
for the pupil learning is the inner result of his activity and personal 
experience, there must be a relation between the master and the 
experience of the pupil who wishes to acquire knowledge. Adequate 
experience, in various forms and measure, is necessary to vivify and 
stimulate the intelligence of pupils at all ages and stages of teaching. 
It may be that the teaching of the same truth is often repeated 
during life and, in this case, such repetition must obviously take into 
account the new spiritual forces the subject has acquired on the 
way and the light gained from new experiences and new problems 
set by life. 

The same truth, included in teaching programmes, can then be 
presented several times, even using the same words (for instance, 
the existence of God), on condition, however, that each time it be 
repeated in a suitable cultural, psychological and didactic form 
capable of arousing an active, new and efficient movement of 
assimilation in the pupil, while at the same time bringing about 
spiritual progress. 

Example : In primary, secondary or high school programmes we 
always find the same theme : God. This indication is necessary and 
applies to all stages. But the theme so expressed is, like many 
others (morallaw, prayer, supernatural life) necessarily abstractand, 
if the master is not careful, is reduced to a simple item of inform- 
ation, instead of being the opportunity for a reminder which 
will start a new activity and new process of development in the 
corresponding spiritual sector of the child. . 

Teaching must, therefore, always aim at, not so much teaching 
about God, but developing the pupil’s attitudes and subjective 
forces so that he will gain deeper knowledge in an intimate, personal 
and vital relationship with God. 

Programmes should be developed in this way (textbooks as well 
as lessons), that is, take into account the characteristics, possibilities 
and limits of the spiritual experience of the pupils concerned. 

Religion, which can and must be taught to men of every age, 
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Education in prayer and Christian piety always requires a 
certain education in expression, as ways and means for man to 
come into contact with God. He who knows how to express himself 
and does it well, increases and shows precisely the feeling he ex- 
presses. 

When, by personal meditation, a child has properly understood 
the elements of reality, of this truth received from Jesus Christ in 
his act of faith, he usually starts quite spontaneously to look for an 
expression to use in addressing God, Christ, Our Lady, or if he 
finds none at least he feels a growing feeling inside, driving him 
and trying to express itself in an exclamation, an observation or in 
some other way. 

This affective situation and disposition, which can even become 
a necessity, constitutes the vital seed from which the child’s life 
of prayer can grow. The task of the religious educator is to work 
with grace for the growth of this seed and its evolution towards 
forms of adult, personal and liturgical piety. 

To educate a child in prayer means putting him in a state of 
experiencing religious feelings and accustoming him to express 
them vocally and in writing in short, simple and appropriate 
formulae. 

3. Education in Moral Life. 


a) Christian moral education must be concrete, practical and 
constructive. 


The educator will therefore watch that the instruction given 
refers concretely to and prepares for life, shows how the law prep- 
ares a personal and social order founded on love, insists on the 
imitation of Christ and the transcendent end of moral life, forms 
consciences discerning in moral requirements. 


b) Moral education must be communal and ecclesiastical. 


The Christian is not an isolated being ; he is born, lives and must 
grow up in the midst of acommunity. Baptismal faith unites him to 
Jesus Christ, grafts him to a vine to which are attached, in a vital 
way, millions of other branches, namely, other men. The Chris- 
tian’s life is in all aspects and at each moment in a community. 

On the natural plane, human-social, it cannot be said that the 
whole man is formed before the social, family, professional, civic 
and political virtues are formed. Similarly, on the supernatural 
plane, human-ecclesiastical, it cannot be said that the Christian 
is really complete before he is formed as an active and conscious 
member of the community of the Church. 
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The following means might be used to promote the development 
of a community spirit in the Christian : 


— education in natural sociability and the raising of the natural 
social virtues thus obtained to supernatural qualification ; 


— awareness of his own personal union with Christ and, through 
Christ, with all the faithful who live in Him: 


— invitation to participate, in the most opportune way, in the 
constructive human commitment, common to all the Catholic 
faithful ; 


— participation in the active life of the parish community and 
Catholic apostolate professional groups ; 


— conscious participation in the Sacrifice of the Mass, during 
which is realized, more than at any other time in Christian life, the 
union of the faithful with Christ and of Christ in His faithful ; 


— practice consisting of rendering service to others in a spirit 
of Christian charity in the name of fellow-membership of the 
Christian family and the universal Fatherhood of God. 


c) Moral education must be education in commitment, witness and 
missionary spirit. 

The Christian educator will help his pupil to become aware of his 
personal responsibilities in the Church and city and will devote 
himself especially to preparing him for family and professional life. 
He will teach him to look especially upon the following aspects 
of his profession : 1) as a collaboration in the creative work of God ; 
2) as a service to be rendered to his neighbour and a means of 
expressing his love ; 3) as a means of progress towards his own 
perfection as a man; 4) as a means of Christian apostolate in 
his own sphere of work and society in collaboration in the redempti- 
ve work of Jesus Christ. 


CONCLUSION 


In all the didactic directions we have rapidly proposed and 
illustrated, we find concrete and practical indications with a view 
to education of the intelligence, correct critical spirit, feeling, sense 
of responsibility, will, social sense and practical commitment of the 
pupils attending our catechism classes. 

A great psychologist — Jung — wrote that men are born 
‘¢ originals ’’ and that education makes ‘‘ copies ”’ of them. 
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An educative education does not stop at filling the memory with 
formulae ; it develops in each one, according to his own vocation, 
all the natural and supernatural seeds of life deposited there by 
God. As a result it has thus every chance of obtaining true Chris- 
tians, beloved by God. 


Progressive Nature of Catechesis 
by Brother Vincent AYEL, F. S. C., 


Editor of the Review ‘* Catéchistes’, Paris 1 


The thoughts which are the subject of this talk do not form 
a ‘ thesis, ’ still less a personal one. In unison with the aim and 
trend of the present international congress, I will attempt to 
describe — on this precise point of the ‘ progressive’ nature of 
catechesis — the trends which seem to be prevalent in France 
now. To be more explicit: it will be mostly the research work 
carried on at Lyons under M. Colomb on the one hand, and in an 
experimental school of the Institut Supérieur Catéchétique in 
Paris on the other, which will be, not reported on by my exposé, 
but implied in it. I must point out that the work in question is still 
a matter of enquiries and experiments, and has not yet reached the 
stage of solid results: any decisive dogmatism would, in this 
connection, be premature, untrue and harmful. 

To this preliminary remark, I would add another. Preoccupation 
with progressive catechesis ought to be given its historical place in 
the movement of this last half-century. This preoccupation is 
relatively recent : in France it only dates from the post-war years, 
and it may be said that up to now it has affected only few catechists. 
Formerly the attention of specialists was directed mainly to the 
promotion of an ‘ active’ catechesis, in conformity to the needs 
of a more fully explored child psychology and general pedagogy 
in a state of transformation. But catechesis, on the whole, remained 
‘ static.’ Today, without denying the results of these methodo- 
logical researches, and taking into consideration the newly perceived 
exigencies of the sociological aspect of catechesis, attention is 
focussed particularly on the programme of studies, and progression 
during the years of growth, in accordance with the evolutionary 
curve of the pupil’s psychology. When contents and methods are 
examined, they no longer appear on an abstractly isolated horizon- 


1See the biographical notice in Lumen Vitae, VI (1951), p. 587- — Address : 
78, rue de Sévres, Paris VII, FRANcE (Editor’s note). 
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tal plane, but as a succession of stages, a dynamism, a vertical 
growth rising from the infant to the adult. 

Rather than describe a series of existing syllabuses (I repeat that 
investigations in this sphere are as yet imprecise), I shall try to 
convey a certain spirit, bring out certain necessities, describe the 
principal means which seem to be called for in order to regulate 
the composition of progressive syllabuses. 


t. CATECHESIS SHOULD BE “PROGRESSIVE” 


I do not think it necessary to linger over an exegesis of the 
term ‘ progressive ;’ let us for the moment be content with its 
obvious meaning : *‘ that which progresses, which follows a course 
in time, which is the subject of an economy, of a chronological 
distribution, which only reaches its goal by a succession of steps 
patiently mounted one after the other. ’’ This current acceptance 
of the word will be defined and enriched in the course of the deve- 
lopment of our exposé — which also should be ‘‘ progressive. ”’ 


1. Progression Is Required by Psychology. 


a) Take the case of a child who travels along with the same 
catechism manual from the age of 6 to 14 (or even longer), every year 
bringing with it the monotonous assembly of the same ideas, the 
same explanations and the same formulae. Note in passing that 
n the same period several times his reading books, his arithmetical 
and geographical textbooks have been changed. A feeling of disgust 
becomes linked with the catechism, for the child is a growing being 
with a vital and profound need of novelty, change, new points of 
view. Satiety, the ‘‘ done this before ’’ feeling, saturation, are 
certain to be produced by the yearly repetition of the same pro- 
gramme, the same book. The child or the adolescent becomes the 
prey of the illusion that he knows it all ; he loses his appetite, his 
curiosity is dulled. His interest is spoilt by an indiscreet and too 
hasty bestowal of ‘ ideas’ which are only stored away in the 
memory or remain at the superficial level of intellectual comprehen- 
sion. He expects nothing. At the age of 8 or 9g, he has already 
listened to all the parables of the Gospel, he ‘ knows’ his sacred 
history, he knows the definition of the Blessed Trinity... Let us 
sympathize with the catechists of the following years, especially 
during adolescence, who only have in front of them little knowalls, 
with water-tight souls encased in armour. 

Each year catechesis ought to provide something new, mark a 
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real discovery, and, taking care never to wish to tell everything, 
leave the door open for fresh developments. 


b) But this distribution during the years of growth should not 
be haphazard or follow deductive adult logic. It will be guided 
by a psychological first principle — not the only one, nor even the 
most important as we shall see —: the taking into account of the 
evolutionary curve of the child’s and adolescent’s mentality. Reli- 
gious life must be intimately grafted on to the natural tissue of his 
personality, the profound instincts of his psyche, his vital needs, so 
as to ensure the firm rooting of this religious life. 

For instance, at 7 to 8 years, the need for security and protection, 
the birth of the instinct of ownership, will serve as the natural 
basis for the education of the sense of a good and great God, the 
Master of all, etc. A little later, the age of objective interests 
will incite the catechist to point out the great works of God in 
the concrete facts of the history of salvation, in events and persons. 
With pre-adolescence, the age at which one loves to ‘‘ do some- 
thing ’’ out of the ordinary, catechesis will proceed in concert 
with collective enterprise, explorations... Adolescence, in its early 
phase, will make possible a renewal of the interiorisation of the 
sense of God, the God Who calls: from the Covenant, which at 
10 is looked upon chiefly as an objective reality between the people 
and their God, we shall pass to the Covenant viewed more as a 
personal choice on the part of God speaking to the heart. The last 
phase of adolescence, with its natural desire to enter the society 
of men, will coincide with the revelation of the aspect of commit- 
ment and the community’s share in this plan of God... 


2. Progression Is Required by The Goal of Catechests. 


The word ‘ progression ’ connotes the existence of a Goal to 
be attained : and this goal governs the manner of approach. 
The originality of the progression of the catechism must therefore 
be based on meditation upon its goal. 


a) At the beginning of this meeting it was emphasized that 
the goal of all catechesis is to awaken and educate a living faith. 
The object is to lead the child and adolescent to an adult faith, to 
an adhesion of the whole human person to the Person of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and through Him to an inter-personal relationship 
with the living God. It is therefore infinitely more than bestowing 
upon the catechized an intellectual understanding of a collection of 
objective truths which are meant to be recited or be the subject of 
examinations. 
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Now, such a goal presupposes stages which cannot be hurried 
over with impunity under the pretext of saving time ; for in the 
natural order of things the child does not become an adult in one 
stride and his personality passes through successive stages during 
growth. Of its nature, living faith is intended to develop organic- 
cally ; it is not given all at once in its adult state to be preserved 
and nothing more ; for faith too, to live is to grow and develop. 
It is the faith of a person whose ‘* vocation ”’ is personal, ** homo 
viator, ’? being in becoming. Sure of its direction, certain of its 
permanent object which is the Word of God meditated and trans- 
mitted by the infallible Church, the faith of a child or adolescent is 
an authentic and total faith : it is nonetheless a faith ** en route, ”’ 
subject to the law of growth, hoping for the vision. 

This character of faith — bestowed whole and authentic from 
the beginning and which at the same time should grow organically 
like a reality in the bud — is apparent also when we reflect on the 
ecclesiastical aspect, which is essential to it. The faith which the 
catechesis aims at educating is not an individualistic attitude : it 
is the faith of the Church, the increasingly conscious adhesion to 
the community of the faithful on the march. If through baptism 
the child becomes effectively a member of the Church, of the 
community of the saved, he must afterwards become conscious of 
these vital bonds which make him a Christian, join in the Church’s 
march, and make use of the means of salvation. This requires the 
time factor; we never finish living our baptism, confirmation, 
Easter, in the Church... 

To teach a series of catechetical definitions might constitute a 
kind of intensive sport which could, by means of a well studied 
didactic, be performed in a short space of time. To make the living 
faith grow in its personal and communal dimensions, is impossible 
without an extension of catechetical action all through natural 
growth, all through human life. Until his death, man regenerated 
by baptism is subject to catechesis. Time is an essential factor 
in a catechesis which seeks to educate the faith, introduce it into the 
ecclesiastical reality. 


b) This consideration of the goal of all authentic catechesis 
leads us to distinguish clearly two kinds of assimilation : intellec- 
tual, and what I shall call vital, assimilation. Living faith is not to 
be confused with the purely intellectual assimilation of impersonal 
and mainly abstract truths: it engages the whole being. The 
progression of catechesis should follow, step by step, not only nor 
chiefly the evolution of the capacity for intellectual assimilation, 
but more especially the curve of the possibilities of vital assimilation. 
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There is frequently — not to say always — with children and 
adolescents, a discrepancy between these two kinds of capacity 
for assimilation. And this deceives us... An intelligent child can be 
perfectly capable of assimilating intellectually a definition on the 
Mystery of the Incarnation, but is not yet ready to assimilate it 
vitally, that is to say, to live by it, and take into his daily life 
the spiritual treasure it contains. On the other hand, several 
years before he is able to grasp intellectually a particular doctrinal 
idea, a child may be perfectly able to live intensively by it. The 
two ladders do not necessarily correspond, they are disjointed with 
regard to each other. 

The Church’s practice — the sure norm of all pedagogy of faith — 
shows us not only that she admits this distinction, but that she 
believes in the need for a progressive catechesis. For instance, we 
find she asks insistently for the early communion of children ; she 
knows that they are capable of already living on the eucharistic 
mystery long before they can assimilate intellectually the ideas of 
redemptive sacrifice or transsubstantiation ; she is content for the 
moment that they should learn to distinguish eucharistic bread 
from ordinary bread ; later the mystery will be more deeply explored. 
The same is true with regard to the sacrament of confirmation ; 
the Church invites children to its reception at a tender age, because, 
she thinks, they can and should, live by it, but she knows quite well 
that the intellectual assimilation of its doctrinal riches must be the 
object of further progressive coinage. 

Catechesis — which is not miniature theology — should give 
the child, of whatever age and whatever environment, what he can 
vitally assimilate at the time and can nourish his faith. For woe to 
the knowledge which does not turn to love nor become transform- 
ed into life. We have all come across those catechists or Catholic 
parents with more zeal than sense who make it a point of honour 
that their little children should recite in front of the priest or the 
inspector, who are expected to be lost in admiration, learned for- 
mulae which are merely stuck in a corner of their minds — or only 
in their memories —... Others are lost in premature wonder 
because their pupils show an almost exclusively scholastic interest 
in the religion ‘‘ lesson,’ put subtle questions and give replies 
worthy of budding theologians. And how many have we not 
heard complain of certain ‘‘ progressive ’’ textbooks for the use 
of g-10 year-olds because they consider that ‘* they do not contain 
enough doctrine ”’ for children of that age, their own knowing much 
more already ! These reactions show that the need for progression 
has not yet been realized, because the distinction has not been 
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made between religious knowledge and vital assimilation, between 
intellectual curiosity and religious appetite... 


c) Does this mean that the promotors of progressive catechesis 
minimize the importance of religious knowledge, and wish to delay 
the acquisition of ‘ information ’ as much as possible ? 

By no means. The need for progression rests on the originality 
of the ‘ information ’ proper to catechesis : in it we are concerned 
with a knowledge of the Faith and not merely with rational know- 
ledge. The knowledge of faith — on the plane of its pedagogy 
— is the fruit of contemplation, therefore of slow impregnation. 
Rational knowledge comes by explanation, which takes far less 
time. Haste, the lust for a quantitative programme, are the enemies 
of contemplation, of inner maturation, and so of education in faith. 
It is necessary to know how apparently to ‘‘ waste time ”’, not to 
be in a hurry to communicate all we know to the children. In reality 
we are gaining time for we are building solid foundations for later 
acquisitions and for Christian life. 


3. Progression Is Required, above All, 
by the Nature of the Contents of Catechests. 


It appears, by the reflections which have just been made, that 
in order properly to understand the progressive nature of catechesis, 
we have to be on our guard against the ‘* scholastic ’’ spirit. We 
shall be the better armed against this snare — particularly danger- 
ous for professional catechists or those with a ‘* teaching ’’ tempe- 
rament — if we perceive exactly what is the irreducible singularity 
of the content of catechesis, its radical difference from the subjects 
of other branches of education. 

a) Catechesis has to transmit a message which is ‘* news, 
good news. ” It is quite other than a system of truths (called 
religious ; or Christian, or even Catholic). It is much more than a 
doctrine. A doctrinal system, reduced to the children’s scale, can 
be expounded in a few lessons linked together by a logical thread. 
Once I have explained, by objectifying, that is to say turning them 
into things, the attributes of God such as almightiness, holiness, 
omnipresence, omniscience, etc. I can give the impression of 
knowing the subject well, of having come to the end of the road, 
the close of the system of truths. What a dangerous illusion! An 
impossible illusion if, on the contrary, I have tried to make my 
children hear a ‘* message, ” the Word of God, the ultimate revelation 
of the living God by His Son Jesus Christ showing His attitude 
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towards us, pursuing us with His saving love, always present to us 
in order to give Himself to us, calling us to the fulness of His life... 
Catechism such as this is only the embarkation on a long voyage, 
for there is no end to the intimacy of a living‘ person, ’ while one 
can have the impression of having exhausted the possibilities of 
‘ things, ’ the list of features on an identity card. 

The content of catechesis is therefore ‘‘ good news, °’ that is, 
a joyful message — and not something tedious like a cyclical 
repetition of the same truths already known; it is something 
*‘ new, ’ not worn out, dished up again from the preceding years. 
At each recurrence of the liturgical cycle the Church seems to tell 
us the same things again, but each time she does it with the accent 
of original novelty: ‘ Today’ Christ is born, has risen... She 
applies the unique message to changing situations. And moreover, 
it is not ‘* things ’’ which she repeats to us year by year, but Some- 
one Whom she makes us hear and come nearer to always more and 
more. Catechesis belongs to the order of encounter and dialogue — 
an order of ‘ opening ’ and not of explanation, which is a ‘ closed’ 
order. It must therefore proceed slowly. 


b) Another way of expressing this ‘ existential’ characteristic 
of catechesis is the proclamation of a mystery, not the solving 
of a problem set to us. It is the unveiling in love of Someone, the 
free invitation by this Someone to liberty so that it enters into 
His confidence and engages in His plan. Now — always we come 
across the same necessity — to enter into a mystery takes time, a 
patient progression, an approach without haste, a gradual ‘ initia- 
tion ;’ the pace must never be forced. 


c) If we mistake the true implications of progression, we might 
contest its legitimacy in the name of the transcendence of the 
doctrinal content of catechesis. As a matter of fact, this patient 
economy, taking into account at each stage the needs of the subject, 
does not sacrifice the transcendence of the content : it is its peda- 
gogic requirement and sets it in bolder relief. For the transcendence 
of the Christian God is only so because it is not to be reduced to 
an exterior transcendence. God speaks, reveals Himself to persons 
who are historical, have an extremely concrete sociological and 
psychological setting ; He reveals Himself to these people always 
taking into account, with infinite patience inspired by love, their 
level, predispositions, mentality ; He wills to shape His appeals 
and invitations by their moral and spiritual progress. Biblical 
history from Abraham to Jesus Christ is instructive on this point. 
Who can say that the faith of Abraham — the father of believers — 
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was not as total as ours in 1956, in spite of doctrinal content yet 
very weak ? For the patriarchs, for Moses, for David, for the 
prophets, God speaks, not in an abstract and timeless manner, not 
from a balcony far above history, but by means of events, of the 
movements of human psychology (by means of that desire for human 
freedom, that absolutely unhoped for victory, that national disaster, 
deportation, return, etc.) God can do this precisely because He 
is transcendent, He dominates and controls the fluctuations of 
history and mental currents ; because He is indeed transcendent, 
secondary causes naturally explicable do not escape the primary 
action of God. The faith of Abraham progresses, not independently 
of his life, but with his geographical itinerary and the progress of his 
journey as a man conditioned by circumstances. God makes His 
people meditate on the Exodus and the Kingdom after the historical 
events of the Exodus and the Kingdom. The transcendent Revela- 
tion does not hover above history and the psychologies of the 
moment, but takes place in the midst of history and tendencies 
which are humanly analysable — and yet even then it never 
ceases to be a revelation from above, it is not a conquest by man’s 
intellect. 

Moreover, God continues to ‘‘ take history seriously, ’’ so to 
speak, after the Incarnation of the Word, which was the supreme 
mark of the historical and progressive side of Revelation. From her 
beginning, the Church possessed the whole of revealed truth and 
does not create anything new, but her history contains a develop- 
ment of dogma, a progressive definition of that unique revealed 
truth to which nothing can be added since the death of the last 
of the apostles. This progression is linked to the vital requirements 
of the historical journey of the people who have been saved, to the 
circumstances and concrete needs of their earthly pilgrimage. 

By this it can be perceived that the progressive distribution 
of the contents of the catechism is not primarily utilitarian, caused 
by a methodological pragmatism, but corresponds to a doctrinal 
necessity, a need for doctrinal fidelity to this content itself. 

Note, too, that in the case of the catechized, it is still the trans- 
cendent God Who speaks and calls in His sovereign initiative, when 
authentic needs and interests make themselves felt within his 
psychology. The principle of progression, far from denying the 
supernatural capabilities of the little baptized child through a kind 
of naturalism obviously to be condemned, evolves from an inte- 
grally ‘ supernatural’ viewpoint which — without confusing 
the two domains of nature and supernature — does not consent 
to leave certain tracts of created nature outside the divine action. 
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To reject the idea of progression in catechesis in the name of the 
transcendence of the supernatural, would result in surreptitiously 
and involuntarily reintroducing the error of laicism: a so-called 
** supernatural psychology ’? would be juxtaposed to a natural 
psychology owing nothing to the providential action of God. 
Supernatural capacities exist and manifest themselves: they are 
not produced by nature, but are the gratuitous gifts of God; that 
does not in any way mean that they are added to the natural capa- 
cities, joined on to them, still less that they suppress them. They 
impregnate them, use them, raise them up, actualize them by 
adopting the curve of natural evolution. As St. Thomas says, 4 
grace in us is not a‘ substance’ outside nature — but a ‘ quality, ’ 
an ‘* accident ’ of the latter. 

If it is true that we must be on our guard against the false conve- 
nience of a concordism which would forget that the order of crea- 
tion must be redeemed by passing by the Cross, we must reject 
all watertight dualism no less vigilantly. 


d) Progression, far from being opposed to it, is therefore required 
by the scrupulous respect of the transcendental and supernatural 
nature of the Christian message. 

But it may be asked, is there a danger of mutilating doctrine 
and are we right in adopting a progressive programme ? If we 
postpone the teaching of certain doctrinal points, are we not 
truncating the message at the beginning, turning Catholic integrity 
to naught ? 

It is in this connection that we must reject a purely quantita- 
tive conception — and thus to a certain extent ‘ materialistic ? — 
of doctrinal integrity. Analysis of the nature of faith makes us 
justly discriminate between its formal object (the Word of the 
living God) and its material object (the truths formulated). There 
would be a mutilation of the message were we to conceal the formal 
object of faith by an abstract and insufficiently graduated presen- 


1 S$. Theol., 14, 2,q. 110, art. 2. Cf. the commentary by Fr. MULLARD, O. P., in 
the Edition de la Revue des Jeunes, pp. 266/7: ‘‘ ...Sanctifying grace, although 
it consists of a reality which remains, is not something which subsists in itself as do 
substances and acts by itself. A quality, indeed, is an accident. Whiteness, which 
is a quality, does not subsist in itself, is never found outside an object and it is the 
object which is white. In the same way, habitual grace, although a reality, has no 
separate and independent existence as many, ignorant of theology, think wrongly. 
It is a quality of the soul, an accidental fovm which comes to the soul and which, 
although bestowed by God, never exists except in a soul... The soul which possesses 
it has, by the fact of its presence, a new manner of being and shares in the goodness, 
that is to say, in the excellence, of God. se 
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tation of the material object : in this way, a certain ‘ orthology ’ 
might perhaps be ensured, but not the integral Catholic Faith. It is 
only by judiciously spreading it throughout the school years that 
we can make the doctrine deeply understood, if we were to dispense 
it superficially, to display at once all the details of the formulae 
without seeing that they were preceded by an approach to the 
living reality, we should deprive it of all its originality, sterilize its 
life, degrade it into an intellectual system. * 

Someone will anxiously enquire, ‘‘ You don’t then teach the 
Blessed Trinity before 11? You await that age before you 
arrive at a truly Christian view of religion... You are mutilating 
the dogma. ”’ 

In point of fact, one may very well — especially in a non-Chris- 
tian milieu — wait for that age before conceptually defining the 
mystery of one God in Three Persons. But from the beginning of his 
formation, at 7 to 8 years, the child has been put into a vwital 
relationship with God the Father, with the Son He sends to us and 
their Spirit in common given to us. And this, in a more and more 
distinct and conscious way, and in a prayer context. It is only 
when these vital relationships are sufficiently established that a 
special lesson on the mystery of the Blessed Trinity can find its 
right place and full value. The mutilation would have consisted 
in giving the formula of definition and explanations first : for that 
would not have furthered the knowledge of the Triune God ; the 
children would not have known Him as He wishes to be known 
by them, as a personal mystery ; they would have had an empty 
formula. Worse than a mutilation, that would have been a denatu- 
risation, a radical elimination of the reality of the mystery, which 
later it would have been difficult to remedy. 


Conclusion of the First Part. 


A sound progression is not a mutilation of doctrine, but on the 
contrary saves it from the worse degradation that can threaten it. 
We have gone so far as to admit that the true aim of our cateche- 
sis is not to produce children who have nothing more to learn 
about religion, but to prepare eager listeners to the Word of God, 
to teach them to listen religiously, that is to say, with faith and the 


+ «*... It must be understood that a religious teaching which is illadapted, 


because not assimilated, is not only useless but contributes to placing the life of 
faith on the purely verbal plane; it thus forms a kind of varnish which makes 
the intellect less permeable to the same teaching at a period when it would be 
suitable ’? (Documentation Catéchistique, July 1956, p. 27). 


Two sections of the French 


DiscussionGroup. 
i ] 


oe a 


Section of the German Discussion Group. — Rey. Fr. K. ERLINGHAGEN, S. J., Professor 
Frankfurt (Germany), reporting at the close of the meeting. 
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will to respond by commitment ; to give them the taste for it lasting 
all their lives. This is its initiating nature, slow and progressive. 


II. HOW TO ACHIEVE PROGRESSION 


Having first considered the pedagogic practice which turns its 
back on progression, we shall arrive by degrees at an increasingly 
satisfactory conception. We follow in broad lines the historical 
order of the successive attempts made in this direction for ten 
years oF So. 

1. The Reverse of Progression : 
A Concentric Programme. 


It would be waste of time to describe this method: it is too 
much before our minds’ eye, and we must admit that it is still to be 
met with in the majority of cases... 

As soon as the child can read, a textbook called “‘ the small 
catechism ”’ or perhaps the national catechism is put into his hands 
straight away. During the first year the questions marked with a 
cross are explained to him and he has to learn them by heart, 
the hmited number corresponding, in the minds of the selectors, to 
the most simple ideas. The following year or years, the same prog- 
ramme is followed ; then, at 10 years old, the same questions and 
explanations are repeated, with the addition of those which had 
been left aside. And thus, for two or three years, the original circle 
is enlarged around the same centre; the original mixture is 
diluted. It is integral concentricity, on the same horizontal plane. 
Not so long ago, I even heard the suggestion made that the annual 
repetition of the national catechism should continue until and 
including the Philosophical/Mathematical form! (17-18 years) } 

The result of this method is well known : at the most a quantita- 
tive increase is obtained in religious knowledge, but one cannot legi- 
timately speak of a ‘ progression’ in the comprehension of the 
Christian mystery. Disgust and saturation frequently follow. Once 
he has arrived at the ceremony known among us as the ‘* Solemn 
Communion, ’’ the child is relieved to think that he has finished 
with the cycle of his religious lessons, if he does not consider that 
he has also done with the ‘ school’ obligations of Christian life. 


1 Note that the idea of progression — other than this concentricity which is 
the reverse of it — has been foreign to the composition of the national or diocesan 
catechisms. I see that in France the national authoritative directives only recom- 
mend that the official text should not be employed before the age of 10 and should 
not be considered as the basis for catechesis after 12. 
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2. False Progresston : 
Analytical Linear Divisions. 


In the praiseworthy desire to avoid a flatly concentric notion, 
others undertake a linear dilution of the progamme over several 
years, inspired by a scholastic type division. 

For instance, they decide to devote the first year to dogma, 
the second to morals, another to the sacraments, after which sacred 
history finds a place, then the liturgy, then the history of the 
Church, etc. 

This division is thought to be progressive. The Christian mystery 
has been dissected alive, like a straight line is cut into segments, 
obtaining as many linear sections as there are years to cover. That 
is why I call it ** analytical linear division. ’’ There is the advantage 
over the concentric method of a certain renewal of interest ; boring 
repetitions are perhaps avoided, and the wearisomeness of ‘* seen 
all this before. ’’ But there is no true progression into the interior 
of the Christian mystery. The unbreakable unity of the latter has 
suffered ; the result is a juxtaposition of successive Christian truths, 
studies of the sources of faith, abstract ideas and concrete history. 
All this is not bound together organically, but simply by a succession 
of facts, or at most by an abstract logic. It is of capital importance 
that Christian morality should be taught, not apart, but within 
dogma, which should rise from the meditation of the word of God in 
the Church ; liturgy is not on one side and the sacraments on the 
other ; the Christian mystery is essentially ONE. 


3. Insufficient Progression : 
Psychological Linear Division. 


All pedagogues are aware of the extremely interesting positive 
contribution of the theory of ‘‘ sensitive periods, ’’ due to DE 
Vries and used by Mme. Montessori. Catechists have tried to 
apply it to religious teaching and it is certain that although this 
application seems difficult, it is rich in results. But in so doing, 
it is possible to interpret at times the theory of sensitive periods in 
too simplist a manner : as, for example, there is an age of vocabu- 
lary, another for the rule of three, it is assumed that, in the curve of 
psychological evolution, there is a special age for speaking of Jesus, 
an age for God the Father, another for the Holy Ghost, an age for 
the mystery of the Incarnation, another for Christmas, one for 
Easter, etc., it being understood that these various subjects 
could not be validly touched upon until the corresponding ‘ sensi- 
tive ’ period is reached. (I have somewhat contracted the thesis 
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in order to stress the basic principle.) The idea is that in this way a 
progressive programme can be constructed for the average child 
according to the ladder of the sensitive periods. 

There is a great risk in this of only paying attention to the 
*‘ teaching ’ aspect of catechesis — for it is the easiest to submit 
to this surgical operation — and to forget the ‘ living ’ aspect, 
which does not take kindly to the treatment. Now the child can 
and should live immediately, in his own way, on the totality of the 
Christian mystery. In this attempt at progression, we find again 
the simple linear juxtaposition, now based on the desire for psycho- 
logical convenience. We are not far from doctrinal mutilation. The 
global, synthetic, nature of the Christian message is not respected. 

I think that —as regards the catechesis of adolescents — a 
certain strictly literal manner of presenting and interpreting the 
French national syllabus for secondary schools is affected by 
this serious insufficiency : because the 13-year olds (pre-adolescents) 
are supposed to like concrete facts and movement, the historical 
programme is reserved for him ; the 14-year olds get liturgical life 
and the sacraments, the 15-year olds in the grip of self-centredness 
being invited to study morals, etc. These watertight barriers 
erected between these successive yearly programmes on the basis of 
average adolescent type psychology appear unjustified for the 
reasons indicated above. Further on we shall be in a position to 
suggest a better way of interpreting the programme, in a more 
authentically progressive perspective. 


4. A ‘‘ Debatable’’ Progression : Linear-Historical. 


I am using the adjective ‘ debatable ’ in its most benign and 
literal sense : ‘* that which may be debated ”’... No more. 

Instead of taking either the large divisions of theological treati- 
ses or the *‘ sensitive periods ”’ ’as the basis for progression, certain 
catechists follow the historical development of God’s plan. Progression 
for the 9-12 groups, for instance, is as follows: Ist year, the child- 
ren accompany the Chosen People throughout the Old Testament ; 
2nd year, the discovery of Christ in the company of the Apostles in 
the Gospels ; 3rd year, the Church and the sacraments are studied, 
starting with the events reported in the Acts and Epistles concern- 
ing the life of God’s people in the New Covenant. At the same time, 
during these three stages, the theological virtues and moral beha- 
viour are studied. 

This type of progression has been employed with a good deal of 
success of late years, especially in our home missionary districts. 
Its advantages are undeniable : there is really something new each 
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year ; the basis for division is not that of abstract logic but follows 
concrete history ; it is the progressive journey of mankind. 
Besides the fact that the programme before g and after 12 has to be 
drawn into this perspective, there is also danger in too strict a 
linear interpretation of this historical progression. Would it be 
right to make the children live for a whole year as though we 
were not in 1956 A. D. ? The educative riches of the O. T. may 
perhaps not really be understood if their aim has not been examined ; 
a too exclusively historical pedagogy might well be nothing but a 
fictitious and empty mime of past history with no application to 
our times. The remark also applies to the second year syllabus : 
there is a danger of Christ remaining a character in the past, if the 
Church of today has not led to the meeting with Him. It is there- 
fore important — as the wisest promoters of historical linear 
progression have seen — to actualize the historical events from the 
beginning by means of an equally gradual liturgical initiation. 
It is because we are aware from the beginning that Christ has come 
and is sacramentally continued in His Church, that the story of 
Abraham, the Exodus, the Kingdom, do not remain merely histo- 
rical facts, but are events which have an actual value for each of us. 
It is therefore indispensable to abandon what could be too linear 
in this kind of progression : a movement back and forth between 
today and the historical past is necessary if it is to produce cateche- 
tical fruits. It is in this sense that we have called it ‘ debatable ’ 
progression. 
5. Requirements of True Progression. 


We now come to the idea of an entirely satisfactory progressive 
syllabus : the ideal is to adopt the positive elements in the preceding 
partial conceptions, and to eliminate the obvious or possible 
mistakes. To achieve this synthesis it is important to recall that it 
is the ‘ life of faith ’? which is to progress, that is to say, not only 
religious knowledge, but the inner attitude of conversion, personal 
adhesion. This implies that progression affects the instruction, the 
utilization of sources, the method (taken in the broad sense of 
pedagogy for the whole of life and vital commitment). 

It must be admitted once and for all that there are not three 
separate moments of catechesis : the instruction is given by the 
presentation of the sources according to an active method which 


involves the whole life. The distinction is merely useful for the 
exposition. 


a) The Instruction : 


The critical examination which we have just made of various 
attempts at progression, has convinced us that all true progression 
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should — in its teaching aspect — satisfy two apparently contradic- 
tory requirements : 

— Each year, throughout the cycle, the same Christian religion 
must be presented, with all its essential elements brought by revela- 
tion; each year the entire central Christian message must be 
announced, for it is a living Reality, impossible to cut into pieces 
without being turned into a corpse, dissected and carefully labelled. 

— And yet, each year must mark a progress, not only objective, 
but also in the subjectivity of the catechized ; each year must bring 
something fresh, consecrate a tangible progress. 


Reverting to our geometrical metaphors, we might say that all 
true progression ought to combine the ‘‘ concentric’? and the 
‘* linear. ’? But the comparison is clumsy, difficult to represent and 
in any case, weak. Let us define it by saying that instead of a series 
of concentric circles, larger and larger but always on the same plane, 
or instead of a straight line cut into segments, progression will be 
described by a spiral with increasing diameter. In other words, at 
each stage of the catechesis the essential part of Christianity will be 
presented in totality (the Father, the Incarnate Son, the Spirit in 
the Church, God’s Plan, the Creation and the Parousia) ; but each 
time this will occur at a different height, under a new light, from a 
point of view not reached before: the path of the spiral is not 
merely enlarged (which would be pure concentricity, the inconve- 
nience of which we have discussed), but undergoes a change of 
level, either higher or deeper as you prefer. Each year the same road 
is traversed but, if one may say so, without ever passing the same 
places ; the countryside has changed. There is progression. 

Here are some examples of progression in this sense : 


A. Baptism. 


— At 7-8 years: At the age of events, of concrete facts, baptism 
will be simply the act by which we enter into the family of the child- 
ren of God. In the liturgy of baptism (in which effective partici- 
pation is desirable) this aspect of entrance into the family of 
God will be stressed continually : welcome, inscription in the regis- 
heir. 

— About g : Baptism will be linked with the representation of the 
Church as the fold of the Good Shepherd Jesus. It will be the entry 
into the Church, into the flock: insistence on the ecclesiastical 
aspect of the rite. ‘‘ Enter into the House of God... ” 

— About 10: A year of catechism may be centred on the idea of 
spiritual combat, the holiness of God Who wants us to be saints. 
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Baptism in this context will appear as the warfare between dark- 
ness and Light : passing from the empire of Satan to the Kingdom 
of Jesus. The baptismal liturgy (exorcisms...) illustrates this aspect 
in a suggestive manner. 


— About 11-12: We can dwell upon the aspect of communication 
of the divine life, etc. 


B. Epiphany. 


With regard to a feast in the liturgical year, such as the Epiphany, 
we will be careful to vary our instructions each year. 

One year we can simply dilate to the maximum upon the interior 
attitude of the Magi : we will try to bring into play the law of projec- 
tion of the child into the characters (adoration, respect, greatness of 
this newly-born infant...). 

Another year (spiritual combat) we can point out the choice 
involved in this event in the life of Jesus: on the one side Herod 
and those who are against Jesus, on the other the Magi and those 
who are with Him. We too must choose. 

The following year: the Epiphany as the manifestation to the 
world of God the Saviour, the announcement of His plan.., 

Later will come the possibility of exploiting the missionary aspect 
of this mystery : the Magi, first of the heathen nations, after the 
shepherds of Judaea. The Catholic, apostolic, meaning... 

In a progressive programme all the points of Christian doctrine, 
all the liturgical feasts, etc. must have their place... but we have 
to consider under what aspect, at what level they are to be introdu- 
ced in the future years of catechesis, in accordance with the central 
idea of each year and the psychological needs and capacities of the 
children of that particular age. 

It becomes clear that we do not progress by passing from one mys- 
tery to another, then on to another, but by going deeper into the 
same mystery each time. Each year the child uses preceding acqui- 
sitions to advance to further discovery and enlarge his horizon. The 
catechized should not have the impression of successively amassing 
a multitude of particular points in a doctrinal system, but rather 
of deepening his knowledge in faith of one living mystery, of better 
understanding the unique personal message. 

If, with the 13-year olds, we go through the great stages of the 
economy of salvation, with the 14-year olds we follow the same road 
again, but from a new point of view ; that of the saving actions, the 
figurative preparations of the sacraments, the ‘ mirabilia Dei’ in 
favour of the Chosen People, wonders of salvation which, from the 
material creation rising out of the primitive waters quickened by 
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the Spirit, pass on to the new baptismal birth, through the destruc- 
tive waters of the Deluge, the liberating waves of the Red Sea, the 
cleansing tide of the prophetic message, etc. and thus for all the 
sacraments... With the 15-year olds, the new point of view will be 
that of personal behaviour in response to the wonders of God ; and 
one year later, if we are studying the Church, it will be like the people 
of God journeying since Abraham and the promise, Moses and the 
Covenant, David and the kingdom, and so on. No watertight com- 
partments between the years : one plan studied under different as- 
pects. 


b) Utihzation of Sources : 


This teaching will obviously be strictly biblical and liturgical in 
method. But it would be a mistake contrary to the principle of pro- 
gression to be too hasty in this respect. 

Use the Bible each year, but do not always say the same things. 
At 7-8, the first contact with the Word of God could be made by 
means of the psalter ; some verses of the psalms will be learnt to- 
gether, chosen to suit the subjects of the catechesis, sung and mi- 
med. They will be both prayer and a memorized lesson. Other beau- 
tiful prayers from the O. T. and the Gospels will also be used. Ano- 
ther year, the biblical characters will be introduced in a living galle- 
ry ; but not so much in their historical context and role as in their 
attitude to the Lord; later will come the sense of a historical 
development. 

Liturgical catechesis will begin by the discovery of liturgical 
space (holy places, the church), things (especially the altar), then 
people (the priest, the congregation), actions (Sunday Mass), Chris- 
tian time (the liturgical year), the Easter mystery in our lives and 
in the existence of the Church... 


c) The Method: 


The Message has to be proclaimed : before 6-7 we shall be careful 
not to give a systematic instruction, as the atmosphere should be es- 
sentially maternal ; at 8-9, we can arrange a talk of 15 to 20 minutes ; 
at 10-12, it can be prolonged to 25 minutes, but remain practical ; 
at pre-adolescence, the talk should, it seems, be shorter and more 
casual ; during adolescence, it should never go beyond 30 minutes, 
while taking more explanatory turn. 

The message should be expressed and lived by the audience : 
from 7-9, much use will be made of initiation to interior silence, 
exercises in bodily control, prayers in gestures, modelling and free 
design. Then come recitations with actions, little services, examina- 
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tions of conscience to see if, in daily life, we have tried to act up to 
the message (awakening and education of conscience). With those 
of 10-12, the catechism exercise book will be very important and 
will first require illustrations without much investigation and writ- 
ing, then drawing will progressively give way to research, medita- 
tion... Services in liturgical style, putting the subject of catechesis 
into a sacred context, preparing for mass, will take a large place ; 
collective acts leading to charity, prayer, will be organized in prepa- 
ration for the feasts of Christmas and Easter. With the preadoles- 
cents, preference will be given to explorations, guided excursions 
(parishes, districts, youth groups), team work, everything being 
illustrated graphically on posters or team books. With adolescents, 
discussions can be profitably used, either at the end of the lesson, 
or during the instruction, in which case the results should be care- 
fully tabulated.and end with a little synthesis ; this will especially 
be the time for initiation into Catholic Action, enlistment in the 
little communities of young people, progressive insertion into the 
life of the Church militant. The crisis of faith, normal at this stage, 
should be considered as a providential opportunity for bringing 
about a ripening... And it will not be forgotten that another progress 
has still to be accomplished : access to the adult stage of the life of 
faiths. 


CONCLUSION 


I have the impression of having only touched upon a question 
which has become more and more vast as I continued my study. 

I wish only, as a provisional conclusion, to remark that every 
catechist of a given group should necessarily, if he wants really to 
understand his annual syllabus, look up those of the preceding and 
following years, at any rate in a global manner. He should under- 
stand their spirit, the dynamism of the whole. In this way, he will be 
forearmed against the immoderate zeal which might lead him to 
repeat things already said or to anticipate the future. 

This proves the need for team work among catechists in a school, 
parish or diocese. It stresses the ecclesiastical nature of all cateche- 
sis ; around the bishop, it is a community of catechists who work 
together to proclaim salvation and build the Church. There are no 
sharpshooters in the Kingdom of God. 

A ‘ model lesson ? — however good — means nothing. Neither 
does the exposition of the yearly syllabus. What does mean some- 
thing is a progressive programme from the infant to the adult. 


The Family’s Part in Religious Formation 
by Pierre RANWEz, S. J. 


Assistant Director of the International Centre for Studies in Religious Education, 
Brussels } 


I. IMPORTANCE OF THE FAMILY’S PART IN RELIGIOUS 
FORMATION 


The importance of the family can be examined from three differ- 
ent aspects: I) the natural and supernatural mission incumbent 
upon it ; 2) the amount of influence it exercises and 3) the present 
particular urgency of family action. 


1. Natural and Supernatural Mission. 


Paternal and maternal duty does not end with the birth of a child 
and is not restricted to satisfying solely physical needs. Natural 
morality demands that fathers and mothers take care of the complete 
education of their children. Knowledge of God and the disposition 
of a soul ready to obey Him are, however, the basis of humanly cor- 
rect behaviour. Parents are therefore bidden by natural morality alone 
to make God known to their children and help them to serve Him. 
In the supernatural order in which the family as such is introduced 
by the sacrament of marriage, the educational mission is more pre- 
cise, goes deeper and passes from the plane of abstract requirement 
to that of a very concrete duty. 

According to Canon Law (1013), the bearing and education of 
children is the primary end of marriage. Canon 1113 states : ‘“ Pa- 
rents have the very grave obligation of procuring for their children, 
by all means in their power, religious and moral education as well 
as physical and civic education and looking after their temporal 
well-being. ’’ The mission entrusted to parents by marriage is, there- 
fore, not limited to the sole duty of fecundity of the flesh ; the Church 
asks them to accept a spiritual fecundity. United to each other as 
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Christ is to the Church, parents are called upon to give sons to the 
Church and bring them to the Kingdom of grace firstly by presenting 
them for baptism, then teaching them and having them taught 
truths of the faith and preparing them to receive the sacraments. 


2. Family Influence Predominates. 


Leaving the field of law for that of facts, most often we see that 
family influence outweighs external influences. 

The family reaches the personality of the child very intimately, and 
often marks it almost indelibly ! The early years are passed almost 
exclusively in the family sphere and it is at this time that inera- 
dicable attitudes become fixed deep in the psyche. Through the pa- 
rent-image the child will presage the face of God ; at this time, too, 
behaviour is fixed progressively, trusting or fearful, open-hearted or 
withdrawn into himself. 

In the family and through the parents’ influence, the child awa- 
kens to knowledge and liberty. Now from the religious point of view, 
this awakening is of capital importance : will the essential object of 
knowledge be God or transient worldly things ? will liberty be go- 
verned by God’s Will or by whims and passion ? 

The family is normally the most coherent and most stable educative 
sphere. 

3. Nowadays the Family's Part Is Capital for Faith. 


In many countries, when institutional and traditional safeguards 
to faith are overthrown or attacked, the necessity of deepening and 
spreading faith is more explicitly obvious. From this point of view, 
the family must play an eminent part by awakening personal reli- 
gious attitudes and convictions. 


Il. THE FAMILY’S TASK MUSEBE TWO-FOLD: 
PARTICULAR AND IN COLLABORATION WITH OTHERS 


The family is a cell of the Church and when parents form their 
children for religious life, they do so in the name of the Church, 
delegated by her and directed by her leaders. In the work of reli- 
gious formation entrusted to the family, however, one part is given 
almost exclusively while the responsibility for another part is 
shared with other educative spheres. 

The family’s own task concerns one particular age (early childhood) 
and one aspect of religious formation (the first awakening of faith) 
and a certain interiorisation of Christian Revelation) 
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In addition to its own task, the family must also collaborate in 
other spheres and with other educators ; the convergence of efforts 
will respect the psychological unity of the child and show him the 
true face of the Church, which is union and charity of all in Christ. 

Effective collaboration implies great attention and wide mutual 
respect on everyone’s part : know what belongs to each one and let 
him exercise his influence ; efforts should next be truly merged, not 
merely juxtaposed. 

Collaboration will first be between priests and parents. In the first 
place parents will be fitted for their task: pre-nuptial and post- 
nuptial preparation, given in a friendly manner. Priests should 
watch that parents and future parents have an opportunity of 
expressing their difficulties, cares and way of looking at things. It 
would be hardly suitable to have fathers’ meetings on one side and 
mothers’ on the other ; contact should usually be made with couples 
gathered together. 

The priest’s influence in guiding the parents and helping them in 
their task will be exercised by personal and collective contacts 
throughout the whole growth of the child and family. 

The principal opportunity for meetings between priest and pa- 
rents will perhaps be in the preparation for the sacraments : bap- 
tism, confession, confirmation, Eucharist. 

For each of these sacraments, three points should be established 
between the priest and parents : 


— the manner of instructing the children and disposing them for 
proper reception (except of course for baptism ; instruction will 
come later in this case). 


— the ceremony in church ; how to make parents and children 
participate therein. 


— the family celebration or, better still, family paraliturgy which 
could serve as an immediate preparation or continuation of the li- 
turgical feast. 


Such collaboration implies meetings either between the priest 
and each couple separately, or between the priest and parents group- 
ed together (for instance, the parents of all the first communicants 
of one year or same confirmation group). These meetings should be 
the scene of real discussion and a kind of team work. It would in- 
deed not be enough to give orders. It is desirable that parents should 
be able to make plans with the priest and see how to prepare the 
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children, how to take part in the liturgical celebration and carry out 
family liturgy, under his direction and with him. 

Collaboration between parents and teachers, between parents and 
those responsible for children’s groups, could be similarly considered. 


II]. MEANS OF FAMILY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Parents’ educative ressources are very different from those in 
other spheres. Parents are requested above all to create an atmos- 
phere, bear witness, be associated with their children in the parti- 
cipation of the same Christian life of prayer and faithfulness and, 
lastly, to use wisely all available pedagogical means (conversations, 
reading, prayers, paraliturgical celebrations). 


¢) 


1. Creation of an ‘ Atmosphere. 


External surroundings can encourage, or on the contrary discou- 
rage, the action of grace. The two dominant notes of the atmosphere 
created by the parents should be austerity and joy: a certain po- 
verty, silence and discipline, a certain quality of peace and joy. 


2. Bearing Witness. 


What are the predominant principles of this witness ? 

Above all, parents should be a sort of first picture of God for their 
children, a kind of transparency of His presence. Four characteristics 
should be apparent above all: love, generous kindness, a certain 
holiness shown by piety, humility and Christian pride. 


3. Family Scope in Participation. 


Parents will follow the path to God with their children ; they will 
go together towards the Lord. 

This participation will, first of all, be in the realm of prayer. It is not 
enough for parents to make their children pray, suggesting or im- 
posing children’s prayers ; they should often be united together in 
the same prayer. Apart from that, parents will be helped to come 
nearer to God by realizing more and more that their own progress 
influences the spiritual journey of their children. 


4. Principal Means Available. 


The family is neither a school nor a place of worship ; it is a sphere 
of lite, where we work, rest, eat, amuse ourselves, develop physic- 
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ally and spiritually, pray together. Religious formation should in 
some way be linked to these activities ; the importance of conversa- 
tions, reading, prayer and eventually paraliturgy, should be parti- 
cularly noted. 


IV. MAIN AIMS OF THE FAMILY IN RELIGIOUS 
FORMATION 


In the three preceding parts we first underlined the importance 
of the role of the family, then we sought its originality in the unity 
of the Church ; lastly we considered the ways of exercising it and the 
means available to the family in its task. In the last part we would 
like to define the principal aims the family must pursue in the work 
of religious education. 

In this, five principal aims are to be distinguished : the awake- 
ning of faith and sense of God, a certain Christian sensitiveness, a 
certain Christian culture, a certain firmness in Christian practices, 
the choice of life in accordance with the voice of God. 


1. First Atm: Awakening of Faith and Sense of God. 


Faith lives in the child from the moment of baptism, but has to be 
expressed in a conscious act of faith. When speaking of God, no 
allusion should be made to speculative knowledge, but to knowledge 
which is lived rather than expressed in words, a knowledge associa- 
ted with love. The sense of God has sweet savour, is upheld by love 
and animated by hope. It is an instinctive and obscure knowledge 
by which God is felt, not at all like a scientific object, but as a liv- 
ing Person in His ineffable mystery. The sense of God is awaken- 
ed and expressed in prayer ; it is identified with faith inasmuch as 
the latter merges obscurely but lovingly in consciousness. 

The importance of awakening the sense of God cannot be stressed 
too much. Systematic and abstract teaching, which will come later 
and is indispensable to the normal development of a well-balanced 
Christian personality, implies the sense of God as the necessary 
foundation. But we must admit that systematic and speculative 
teaching is often given to children who have no such foundation. The 
result is deep misunderstanding : children manage to get through 
their catechism lessons, but in fact they do not know what it is all 
about. The apparent development of religious life in such conditions 
is inconsistent. 

We said that normally it is the parents who awaken the sense of 
God in their children. This implies stages linked and complementary 
to each other, briefly as follows : 
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Firstly, a certain ambit or atmosphere should be created around 
the child. The message about God can only come in gentle, peaceful 
surroundings ; it will be prepared in an atmosphere of joy and by the 
presence of uplifting and beautiful realities (take the child into a lo- 
vely garden, open the window on the blue sky or a tree in flower) 
beyond which the child will be able to divine the Creator. 

Witness will be developed in such surroundings. Parents will be 
humble images of God for their children. Through them the child 
will, in a way, be able to experience love, Providence and the ho- 
liness of God. The joy of knowing he is loved by his parents will bea 
first invitation to welcome a higher love, the generosity with which 
parents surround their children will be a representation of the mag- 
nanimity of God and their humble and respectful attitude before 
a mysterious Presence beyond them will direct the soul of the child 
to the mystery of the Living God. 

The message about God will, however, only be received by souls 
already prepared. Dispositions of the soul must be aroused in the 
child, rendering him capable of welcoming the Divine Guest and 
recognizing His Presence. Foremost in these dispositions will be a 
certain self-control by which the child will outstrip his whims and 
fancies (a selfish and capricious child would never be able to un- 
fold himself to the gift of God). The second disposition will be a cer- 
tain expansiveness towards others and a certain sense of generosity. 
In a baby this generosity is still very elementary ; it will be deve- 
loped by encouraging gestures towards others (smiling and giving 
things), gently discouraging aggressive or exaggeratedly possessive 
gestures (grasping a flower, hurting an animal). The third disposi- 
tion will be the sense of admiration ; tu be interested in something 
not only to eat it or possess it, but admire it unselfishly. 

When the child is thus disposed, the parents can pass to the next 
stage : demonstrate God by expressing Him. Two paths or means are 
available : admiration and love. 

God is greater and more beauteous than the beautiful and great 
things the child can admire : a nocturnal sky, the sea, great stretch- 
es of mountains or plains. 

God knows us and loves us more than a father or mother can ; it is 
in the love of God that the father and mother love their small child 
and the latter can call Him ** My Father ”’ «* Our Father ! ”’ 

Prayer and the gift of self must follow immediately upon know- 
ledge. Parents will then unite with their children in a participation 
z the same praise, the same thanksgiving and same adoration of the 

reator. 
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2. Second Aim: a Christian Sensitiveness. 


In the same way that the sense of God must be acquired before 
passing on to speculative knowledge about Him, so is it desirable 
that the child be able to establish himself progressively in a certain 
inner balance and realize the harmony of his sensitive and intellec- 
tual faculties with religious necessities. It is also desirable for him 
to experience what might be called Christian reflexes, react rapidly, 
easily and flexibly in the sense of Christian requirements. In short, 
in a way rediscover beyond Original Sin something of the harmony 
and balance of the earthly paradise. 

If the father and mother of mankind have transmitted a certain 
lack of balance to us, Christian parents can aspire to give something 
of the lost heritage back to their children. 

This refound balance will not only make life brighter and more 
joyful, but also more open to truth and the call of God. 

Parents are really asked, by all their behaviour and the Chris- 
tian ‘ training ’ they give their children, to dispose them to receive, 
in a heart well prepared and helped by a well-balanced sensitivity, 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit. The Spirit of God will be able to act in 
a ready and peaceful soul ; the house is ready for the coming of the 
Divine Guest. The soul will heed and obey His Voice. 


3. Third Aim: a Chnistian Culture. 


A culture is characterized by the choice of certain values and by 
an original manner of understanding such values, expressing them 
according to a popular wisdom or philosophy, in the framework of 
a language and original artistic forms (poetry, music, singing, dan- 
cing, etc.). A culture usually characterizes a human community, a 
nation, a district ; but each town, village, quarter, group of families, 
or better still each family can, in varying degrees, give an original 
and personal mark to culture. 

Some cultures are impervious to religious values ; for instance, 
a culture directed entirely towards material and technical success, 
rendering them divine as the highest possible value ; culture direct- 
ed to the deification of the race ; culture directed to pure aestheti- 
cism, the pleasure of knowing for the sake of knowing. Other cul- 
tures are open to religious values. This is not the place to note their 
characteristics. In the perspective of Christian culture, one family 
or group of families, will put more store on one value than another F 
joy, audacity, faithfulness... another family will give a more import- 
ant place to art, technical realizations or the splendours of nature ; 
that will depend on the parents’ profession, temperament and that 
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of their children, their studies, etc. They will turn to singing, reading, 
conversations, embellishment of the home, excursions, travel... In 
this way a mentality will be created, a turn of mind, a way of inter- 
preting history and acquiring a Christian appreciation of events, men 
and things, a way of establishing each reality in its place and disco- 
vering more consciously from day to day that the earthly universe 
is the sign, preparation and anticipation of the Eternal Kingdom ; 
that, unless it is deception and imposture, glory in this world can 
only be the reflection of God’s glory. 


4. Fourth Aim: a Firmness in Christian Practice. 


If Christian life is constant invention under the impulsion of the 
Holy Spirit Who guides each of the faithful, and according to the 
directives of the Church officially interpreting God’s Will, this ini- 
tiative and liberty must develop in a sound, pliable framework, 
strong enough to help the Christian to keep to the right path through 
difficulties and temptations, and sufficiently pliable to allow him to 
adapt himself to varying and sometimes unpredictable circum- 
stances. The family will therefore be asked to implant strong tradi- 
tions and habits, first of all in the domain of human and secular 
behaviour which should be, as it were, governed by the sfirit of duty 
and not at all by whim. 

Next, the life of prayer; the rhythm and style of the life of prayer 
is doubtless personal to each one, but we know the importance of a 
framework and habits capable of maintaining willingness in times 
of weariness and aridity. Once again, it is in the framework of the 
family and in very early childhood that a certain discipline of prayer 
will be accepted and developed: morning and evening prayers, 
prayers before and after meals, etc. 

The third sphere is that of Christian use of the sacraments : regular 
attendance at Sunday Mass or perhaps daily Holy Communion, re- 
gular confession, traditions about baptism, confirmation, first com- 
munion, marriage and — let it be insisted upon — traditions only 
too rare about Extreme Unction proposed in good time to the sick 
and received, not at all as a harbinger of great sorrow, but as 
announcing the Lord and His joy. 


5. Fifth Aim: Sense of Vocation and Choice of Life. 


We underlined how one of the principal tasks of parents is to 
awaken their children to liberty. We said the important thing was 
to help them to make their first free act, a choice by which they re- 
plied affirmatively to God. Day after day this first choice will have 
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welcome God in joy and sorrow, hear and reply to His multiple 
calls. 

But in the same way that this first free act is important, another 
free act, engaging the whole life in a given direction, is also primor- 
dial. This choice of life, or rather this reply to the Divine Call, should 
be prepared at length and will be like the first test of another act of 
liberty which we accomplish at the hour of our death and which 
will establish our eternity for ever. 

One of the signs of success or failure of an education is the choice 
made by a young man or girl at about 16 or 17 years of age. 

The parents and the whole family will progressively be able to 
arouse the conviction in a young man or girl that life is a service 
and gift for the good of our neighbour and the glory of God. 

Adolescents must find an atmosphere in the family which will 
help them to become progressively aware of the personal appeal 
addressed to each one. Without any indiscreet pressure being applied 
they should feel they are understood, helped and supported in their 
waverings, uncertainties, deliberations and decisions which are, at 
the same time, more realist and generous. 

The choice will scarcely be affected by advice, but by a certain 
attitude in the family community towards life and, above all, by 
the example of the parents : the way the father does his work, how 
the mother approaches her tasks, trials and joys in life. 


CONCLUSION 


What we have said about the role of the family might perhaps 
seem to suggest that this role is indirect and at a tangent. The fa- 
mily usually has no part at all in the collation of the sacraments, nor 
perhaps the largest part in religious instruction, above all in what 
is called the teaching of catechism ; it is, however, this teaching of 
the catechism which is often considered as the main point and vital 
centre of religious formation. 

Beyond this first impression we must recognize that, in a less 
visible way — perhaps because it is deeper — the family joins the 
child again in an intimacy which others rarely achieve and that, on 
the other hand, the message it imparts is at the same time the most 
fundamental and the most complete, the most perfect in its fine 
shades. 

Perhaps we ought to say that what distinguishes family formation 
from that given in other spheres of life and by other educators 1s 
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not so much the fact that the family gives another part of the teach- 
ing, is isolated in another sector of education, but that it is a diffe- 
rent plane : the family has the task of adapting the Christian message 
to each one, helping each child to assimilate personally the whole of 
Christian teaching and requirements and insert Christian values 
in all the manifestations of life and activity. In the family we learn 
to interpret the Gospel faithfully and penetrate the multitude of 
secular actions with Christian spirit. 

In this role of the family perhaps insistence should be on the in- 
fluence towards discovering the Christian aspect of love and liberty. 

If the family has such an important task to accomplish, it must 
not fail. But alone the family cannot succeed ; help is needed, pa- 
rents must be enlightened, supported and a whole effort of collabo- 
ration considered. 

Help is needed from priests and teachers, together with mutual 
help between families collected together in small groups. 

Here we must insist on the kind of help to be offered. 

Obviously, priests, teachers and those running various organiza- 
tions cannot just ask the family to help them in their own task and 
then believe they have helped the family to obtain the glory of God. 

It would similarly not be enough to wish to help by imposing a 
behaviour incompatible with its own temperament and unsuited to 
the family’s concrete requirements. The help offered will above all 
and most often be a collaboration. Perhaps one of the most interest- 
ing forms of this collaboration will consist in encouraging families 
to group together and, stimulated and guided by the priest, form 
prayer, research and action groups. 

A great effort must be made so that priests, parents and religious 
meet each other, each respecting his own vocation and that of others, 
each bringing to the others that complementary part without which 
the efforts of all will be partly unfruitful. Such trusting and gene- 
rous collaboration will help, not only those who receive its support, 
but will contribute to give each one a greater esteem of his own voca- 
tion and feel how the family can do nothing without the help of the 
priesthood and celibacy consecrated in religious life. 


Role of the School 


in the Religious Formation of Youth 
by Willem BLEss, S. J. 


Head of the * Katechetisch Centvrum Canisianum,’ Maastricht, Holland} 


We know the influence exercised by the Christian family and the 
parish on the religious formation of youth. I therefore propose to 
talk about the role of the school and youth movements in the matter. 
I shall chiefly deal with the task incumbent on the school. Most 
of the considerations apply equally to youth movements, suo modo. 

We will divide the subject into two parts: 1. The school’s com- 
petence ; 2. Religious formation proper to the school. 


ty THE SCHOOL’S COMPETENCE 


In order to define the task of the school as regards religious for- 
mation, we must first give an exact idea of the school as an educa- 
tive milieu, and start with a few fundamental principles. Education 
consists of helping the child to become adult and independent. At 
birth, the human being is entirely dependent on his surroundings 
in order to live and develop. He is born a member of human society 
and the latter must help him to become adult and independent. 


On whom lies the responsibility of education ? 


There are three necessary societies, distinct, although bound toge- 
ther in a harmonious whole, in the midst of which the child of Catho- 
lic parents is born : Holy Church, the Catholic family and the State. 
The Church has the supremacy in education, for she has received 
the supreme doctrinal authority from her Divine Founder. Her mis- 
sion is to make Revelation known to all men and to lead them to a 
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Christian moral life. Thanks to the sacraments given her by Christ, 
she has the power to transmit the divine life to men. Every human 
being is born again in her ‘in spirit and in truth. ” 

That is why the Church, as much by reason of her origin as by 
the exercise of her educative mission, is independent of all temporal 
authority, which implies that she is equally sovereign in the choice 
of the means, necessary, or merely useful, for accomplishing this 
mission. It is precisely because the life of divine grace penetrates the 
whole of human life and also surpasses all purely human authority 
that the Church, as a supernatural community, occupies this emi- 
nence. 

When we want to determine the educative role of parents, we 
must be careful not to consider them and the Church as opposing 
factors. It is not enough to say that the parents are the immediate 
educators of the child, as their function of paternity and maternity 
gives them this inalienable right, and then to limit this right to the 
secular sphere alone. As a matter of fact, it is in their quality of 
members of the Church that they have become parents. It is in the 
Sacrament of Marriage, in the heart of the Church of God, that they 
obtain the grace and strength to bring up their children as Catho- 
lics: before anything else they are the delegates invested by the Church 
with the power to educate their children in the sacred sphere as 
well. The rights of Catholic parents and of the Church are not in any 
way opposed, but on the contrary are exercised ‘‘ in the framework 
of the Church. ”’ Parents are titulars of the Church’s right to educa- 
te, and it is only insofar as these parents neglect their duty or have 
to be guided in its accomplishment, that the Church and they be- 
come opposing elements. There was a time — which, in many coun- 
tries is not perhaps entirely past — when Catholic parents were 
scarcely aware of this educative task in the heart of the Church, and 
when the Church’s hierarchy had to oppose them more than ought 
to have been the case. In her activity in schools and youth move- 
ments for instance, the Church was unavoidably giving the impres- 
sion that she had too little respect for the rights of Catholic parents. 
At that period the laity accepted this sacerdotal authority without 
protest. Nowadays the laity are beginning to be aware of their role 
in the Church and it is therefore time to seek and establish a just 
balance in the educational sphere. This can only be a benefit to the 
whole Christian community. 

At birth, the child is also part of a nation, a particular political 
community ; the State has therefore also a right to educate, this 
right belonging to it in virtue of its duty to serve the general tem- 
poral interest, and also because the motherland is the country in 
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which the child has been born. The child’s education is not incum- 
bent on the State by reason of the same principles as those invoked 
by the Church or family. The latter have this right, in fact, because 
they transmit life itself. It is none the less true that the State has 
its own rights and duties in the matter of education. The State has 
to make the child into a good patriot, which in our day means: a 
good citizen of the world. The State has therefore not only the right 
to cultivate the civic virtues and community sense, but also the 
obligation to watch over the intellectual, moral and physical deve- 
lopment of its citizens, with regard to the circumstances of our pe- 
riod and the requirements of the general interest. The parents who, 
as members of a particular political community, bring children into 
the world, are qualified before all others to bestow upon them this 
civic education. Moreover, the State has the duty to protect and 
encourage the education given by the Church and the parents. It 
should defend the child against the family ‘* when the parents’ work 
is inadequate, physically or morally, in consequence of disregard of 
their duty, incapacity or unworthiness ”’ (Pius XI in his encyclical 
“¢ Divint Illius Magistri ’’). 


What Place has the School in all this ? 


Having thus described in principle the task of Church, family, and 
State, we now turn to that of the school. The school is an auxiliary 
institution, created by the Church, family and State for the fulfil- 
ment of their duties as educators. We should emphasize the fact 
that in the beginning the school was created on the initiative of the 
family and Church long before the State thought about it. 

Each of these three has its own rights with regard to the school. 

The Church and Catholic parents demand that the school should 
help them to educate their children in a Catholic manner. That is 
why both reject the school called neutral or laicising, from which 
religious education is excluded. ‘‘ Such a school is also practically 
impossible, for in reality it becomes a school which is hostile to re- 
ligion. ’’ (Pius XI). It is also quite insufficient to complete neutral 
education by a religion course. 

Catholic education is only possible in the Catholic school, that is 
to say, a school in which the teachers, curriculum and textbooks 
are impregnated with the Catholic spirit. Religion should be, in such 
schools, the base and crown of all the teaching. 

Just as the life of grace ought to regulate the whole natural life, 
in spite of the laws proper to the latter, so the Catholic conception 
of life should be the ‘ final’ norm of all the secular branches of 
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learning. That does not mean that secular subjects must be ¢ Chris- 
tianized ,’ which would confer upon them a sacred character quite out 
of keeping with their secular nature. But the secular subjects should 
be taught in such a way that, while they retain their autonomy they 
fit into the general framework inspired by the final, sacred, norm. 
We would even go so far as to state that secular subjects only reach 
their full temporal significance, their most harmonious develop- 
ment, when taught in this spirit. No exclusive supernaturalism, nor 
independent naturalism ! We shall return to this. 

Let us remark, in this connection, that the school is more than 
a continuation of the family, and that in this sense it does not de- 
pend solely on the parents. The family is an imperfect community 
which has to be completed by the whole Christian community if it 
is to achieve its work of education. This is a task which the Chris- 
tian community has entrusted to the schoolteachers it has trained. 
An experienced teacher has to enlarge beyond the limits of each 
individual family the Christian culture started by the parents. The 
Catholic parents must therefore help in education. The family and 
school should complete one another, be integrated in each other. 
But the parents are not, as a rule, qualified to run the school them- 
selves. In Holland, parents, encouraged and guided by the religious 
authorities, are now starting more and more *‘ parents’ committees, ”’ 
which give parents the opportunity to co-operate in the education 
of their children. 

The hierarchical authorities of the Church can conveniently en- 
trust the practical organization of the Catholic school to Catholic 
teachers and parents, recognizing them as their delegates, fulfilling 
their task in the framework of the Church. The doctrinal authority 
of the Church should finally lay down the norms and eventually 
intervene in cases of default on the part of the delegates, teachers 
or parents. But in all normal cases, the Catholic laity ought to be 
left the greatest possible independence in the practical organiza- 
tion of the school. 

In secular education — in which, as we have seen, the State has 
its rights — we reach the same conclusions by analogy. There also, 
the family is an imperfect community, which has to be completed 
by the whole national community if it is to carry out its educative 
task. There also, experienced teachers have to raise and develop the 
national culture and that of other nations beyond the limits of the 
family taken individually. The parents have also their word to say. 
But by its nature, this education is incumbent upon teachers who 
are competent in the matter. This will be increasingly the case as 
the child grows and approaches maturity. The State also should 
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consider experienced teachers and parents as its own delegates with 
a view to the formation of good patriots. It should define the final 
norms and eventually intervene if its delegates are in default. But 
im normal cases, it should leave the greatest possible independence 
to teachers and parents in the practical organization of their educa- 
tion. This leads us to the real subject of this address : the religious 
formation proper to the school. 

In the religious formation which the school is called upon to be- 
stow, we may distinguish direct religious formation : the sacred for- 
mation of the pupils, and indirect religious formation : secular for- 
mation. 

A few words first as to the school milieu, the foundation of both 
formations. 

The milieu is a complex collection of circumstances influencing 
the child. An old neglected building, uninhabitable premises, out 
of date equipment, dirty benches, etc., do not encourage the crea- 
tion of a sound and airy milieu, so indispensable if the child is to 
breathe freely, both physically and in the matter of religious in- 
struction. The great care taken nowadays in the construction of 
the modern school constitutes an incontestable progress, on con- 
dition that the atmosphere is not troubled by an excess of modern 
pragmatism. 

But the spiritual atmosphere, created in the school by the teach- 
er, is of even greater importance. The growing child is much more 
influenced by the manner of life suggested to him than by the doc- 
trine taught. He tries instinctively to identify himself with the adults 
who are helping him to mature. For this, it is indispensable that the 
teachers should themselves be openhearted Christians, persons wor- 
thy of being imitated. Their limits and failings are part of their in- 
dividuality, and the child will not be much harmed by them, so long 
as the fundamentally Christian attitude of his teachers is not lack- 
ing. We think that the essential condition for the child’s identifi- 
cation with his teacher is not so much in the intellectual plane as in 
the affective. The child must be approached with love, he must be 
certain that he can display his affection in all security ; a disinterest- 
ed love should surround the child, especially at school. It is precisely 
because the school is an educational institution tending essentially 
to the communication of intellectual knowledge, that this auxiliary 
institution should not, at any price, lose sight in its educative work 
of the affective life of the child. Love is the fundamental law of 
Christianity and also of Christian education. Whatever the extent 
of the child’s eventual knowledge, his education is a failure if he has 
not learnt to love and does not know himself to be loved. 
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II. RELIGIOUS FORMATION PROPER TO THE SCHOOL 


The school should not only teach the child the contents of Reve- 
lation, but also ensure that he receive a real initiation : doctrine 
ought to be presented to him as a reality with which he himself wills 
to be imbued. Doctrine should attract the child to Christian life. 


1. The Religion Course. 


It is not our object here to deal with teaching methods ; we shall 
consider the religion course only as a factor in the milieu. Religious 
instruction ought to be given in quite a different manner from secu- 
lar lessons, for, in fact, the subject matter is totally different. We 
appeal to different qualities in the child. In secular studies, the child 
has to learn what the teacher knows himself and what his mind can 
grasp. The child expects to make the master’s knowledge his own. 
He trusts him, has faith in him, but he will himself be able to pene- 
trate the knowledge thus transmitted to him. The subject of this 
knowledge is a real object, assimilable by the human intellect. 

In the religion course, on the contrary, the child has to be taught 
knowledge of quite another order. The teacher neither understands 
nor penetrates what he is communicating, but he believes in reve- 
lation. He bears witness to a divine knowledge surpassing human 
intelligence as such; this knowledge is not intelligible either for 
teacher or pupil, except in the light of faith. 

For the purely natural intellect, the content of our Faith is abso- 
lutely incomprehensible and surpasses the strength and norms of 
our understanding — but in the light of faith, this content appears 
to us ‘* as in a clouded mirror. ’? Only in Heaven will this content 
be seen ‘‘ facie ad faciem. ’’ The religion lesson does not deal with 
problems which can be solved. It communicates mysteries which are 
articles of faith. The atmosphere of the lessons depends on the teach- 
er’s devotional attitude, witnessing to his faith in Revelation, 
which ought to obtain the pupil’s adhesion to faith. A knowledge of 
the articles of faith which is not accompanied by a total surrender to 
that faith can only be a material and not formal knowledge of the 
mysteries. 

The attitude of the religion teacher is therefore entirely other than 
that of the teacher of secular subjects. The preacher ought to obtain 
attentive silence from his audience when he talks of the things of 


faith : the mysteries ought to remain intact during, and even after, 
his exposition. 
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A mystery speaks not only to the intellect, but to the whole hu- 
man being with all his faculties. To present the system, doctrine, 
theory, does not convey its full reality ; a mystery is a revelation 
of the concrete action of God in human life and calls for a response 
on the part of the human person. 

The word of God accompanies its action and sheds light on it. 
‘* To accept as true all God has revealed, exclusively on the autho- 
rity of God Himself ”’ is a definition of faith which can be taken as 
being purely ‘ authoritative.’ God is then the imperative norm. 

We prefer to define faith as a personal surrender of man to God, 
Who reveals Himself in the most personal way possible, and this 
surrender implies the total acceptance of Revelation. God is then 
the Eternal Being revealing Himself personally to us and not requi- 
ring anything else of us than free self-surrender. It is this that ma- 
kes Revelation the Good News of God. 

May we add in passing that the religion course given in this spirit 
responds admirably to the psychological needs of modern youth. 
Youth of today is protesting against the exclusively intellectual and 
pragmatical tendency of their elders. They consider us as having 
petty minds, refusing to give up our faith for purely formal mo- 
tives, but with a personality too narrow to expand in a free and per- 
sonal surrender to the God Who reveals Himself to us. They think 
our moral attitude pitiful and far too pragmatic. As a result, we 
have become anxiety-ridden, which is the last thing that they them- 
selves desire to be. For instance, an older girl writes : *‘ If our teach- 
ers realized better the background in which we live, they would 
take greater care to prevent our faith from foundering ; our cate- 
chisms are all right, but they are not made to fit into real life ; reli- 
gious instruction is only a section of its own among all the other sub- 
jects taught us, whereas Christian education should be a synthesis 
in which the divine predominates ’’ (Lumen Vitae, VI (1951), p. 
398). This denotes an intense desire for the veritable liberating at- 
mosphere of religion. The mystery, presented judiciously, is also a 
psychological liberation, because it creates a personal relationship 
between God and man. A personalizing religious instruction is a 
great support for the pupils and helps them to acquire a balanced 
maturity. Religious instruction is a holy activity, and because of 
that the religious teaching of a layman must be supplemented by 
religious instruction from a priest. By virtue of his priesthood, he has 
the best right to preach Revelation. Close cooperation between priest 
and teacher is indispensable. It is also greatly to be recommend- 
ted that the lessons should take place in appropriate premises, 
which contribute to the creation of a religious atmosphere. Religious 
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instruction given in the Catholic school is no doubt a step forward, 
but the classroom in which all the lessons are given is not a holy pla- 
ce like the church. Should it not be suggested that a special place 
be reserved for religious instruction in order to create that ‘ holy : 
atmosphere which would distinguish this subject from all others ? 

Would it not also greatly profit the religious atmosphere and mys- 
tical character of religious instruction if there were far greater unity 
in the systematic, biblical and liturgical lessons ? The mysteries take 
place as historical events. The historical evolution of God’s action 
among us will therefore be the starting point, the foundation of our 
religious teaching, with of course the discernment which God _ be- 
stows by the doctrinal authority of the Church and the sacred 
science of theology. 

A systematic exposition of revelation, separated from the bibli- 
cal events, necessarily gives those without scientific training the 
impression of an abstract doctrine or theory. Are not our religious 
textbooks too often compendia theologiae dogmaticae ? 

If our religious instruction were inspired more by the Bible it 
would become more concrete and more personal. The bible is in 
itself universally human and therefore accessible to all. By reason 
of its intuitive thought it suits more particularly the contents of the 
mystery of salvation. We thus return to the method employed by 
the Church in the beginning in her catechesis : ** Our starting point 
is no longer a doctrine or a theory which can be more or less *¢ illust- 
rated, ’’ or applied. On the contrary, we start from the concrete 
economy of salvation, revealed by events and by symbols given by 
God and explained in a coherent doctrine ’’? (Colomb in Catéchistes, 
1951). A mystery is not an act of God in the past, but a revelation 
of God continually renewed to all men and for all time. That is why 
each mystery can take place anew, be celebrated in a total gift of 
faith by every man, in particular on the feasts instituted by the 
Church. If we succeed in presenting a mystery in this biblical manner, 
we shall find it easier to link our instruction to the liturgical cele- 
bration of the mysteries of the Faith. The development of catechesis 
is strongly directed towards this liturgical conception, that is, that 
personal surrender to the mysteries exacts their symbolical celebra- 
tion in the liturgy. The Church leads us by these symbols to the mys- 
teries of God. The Mystery of salvation takes place now. Under sym- 
bolic signs, liturgical celebration makes surrender to faith effective 
and thus comes as a transition between the intellectual explanation 
and life : preaching is incomplete without the liturgy. 

Thatis why we think that our religious instruction should be link- 
ed to the liturgical celebration of the mysteries of faith and be a 
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preparation for them. Without in any way neglecting a systematic 
exposition of all the mysteries, it seems desirable that the cate- 
chism should be entirely integrated in the framework of the litur- 
gical year. 

Speaking of a biblical catechesis, the necessity of integration in 
the liturgical year becomes evident, because the liturgy derives 
almost exclusively from biblical sources. By preference, it employs 
the harmony of the two Testaments as a means of preaching, as 
well as the symbolism of historical realities, types of future achieve- 
ment in Heaven. Biblical catechism renders the student sensitive to 
symbols. 

The religion course should also be especially careful about the 
pedagogy of prayer. The bible is the best prayerbook to teach the 
child to pray in the spirit of the Church : each lesson should result 
in prayer, surrender in faith to the mystery is accomplished in 
prayer. The development of the subject taught is not possible with- 
out the pupil’s entire-personal activity. This personal activity is 
not a superfluous luxury, not a pleasant supplement to be added 
when the children have been impregnated with the whole of the doc- 
trine, but a means of interesting the whole personality of the subject. 
As a result of our oral teaching, the children have more or less assi- 
milated the doctrine, but this assimilation is far from complete. What 
they have heard cannot penetrate into them except by their perso- 
nal activity. ‘* We can think with our hands in our pockets ”’ 
(Roels). The child thinks with his hands, his whole body. Personal 
activity cannot take the place of religious instruction, or interfere 
with the attentive application of the pupils. But pictures, drawing, 
singing, modelling, interviews, the search for the solution of specu- 
lative problems, ought not to be absent from good religious instruc- 
tion, on condition that they are in their right place. 


2. Living Initiation. 


The school ought also, swo modo, to ensure an initiation into life 
side by side with the religious instruction. It ought to prepare the 
pupils for the great feasts of the Church. Preparation for First Con- 
fession and Communion and Confirmation should not consist in a 
series of technical instructions but in an initiation to the life of the 
Church in all its fulness. Although confession and mass at school are 
not the ideal of cooperation between family and school — it is above 
all the duty of the family to insist on it — religious instruction 
should nonetheless advise frequent confession and communion and 
teach the children to live in the exercise of these Catholic practices. 
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The doctrine of Revelation should be lived in the midst of the 
school community ; Christian charity should be practised with 
school companions as much as with others. The idea of the aposto- 
late, the missionary idea, should be put unto practice there. There 
are many opportunities for truly Christian teachers to impregnate 
school life with the real sensus catholicus without undue exaggeration, 
which might cause the pupils later on, not only to throw off this 
forced yoke, but perhaps faith itself. Much tact is needed in order 
not to irritate children from non-Catholic or simply less fervent 
homes: the opportunities always depend on the actual situation. 

A very good way of making contact about religious formation be- 
tween school and parents more intimate is what are called ‘* parents’ 
evenings.” 

Once or twice in the year the school arranges evening gatherings 
for the parents of all the pupils or for those of one particular class. 
The school invites the parents and the children take part by means 
of some recitations, music, etc. An experienced speaker talks to 
the parents on a subject connected with education and the coope- 
ration of parents and school, such as: Religious education in the 
family, Catechism at home, Preparation for confession and commu- 
nion, Prayer and examination of conscience, the religious education 
of adolescents, How ought we to initiate our children ? 

After this introduction the speaker and the parents discuss to- 
gether various questions and attempt to solve them. 

Our Catechetical Centre has already organized a thousand eve- 
nings of this sort. In order to help the parents to question their child- 
ren on Christian doctrine and lead the children to talk about reli- 
gion, we publish each year a leaflet giving the exact questions of the 
catechism which the children have to learn by heart each week. The- 
se are distributed to the parents at the beginning of each new 
school year. More than 30,000 parents take part in this scheme in 
Holland. 

These questions on the catechism and religious conversations are 
not only good for the children, but also a valuable way of bringing 
parents back into touch with Revelation. 


3. Indirect Religious Formation. 


After having described the school’s direct religious formation, 
we must now deal with indirect religious formation : secular teach- 
ing. 

In his encyclical on education, Pape Pius XI declares that a 
school does not deserve the name ‘ Catholic’ unless the whole of 
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the teaching, the teachers, curricula and textbooks, are impregnated 
with the Catholic spirit. We mentioned this at the beginning of our 
introduction. Let us now be more precise. 

The whole of creation is marked by the redemptive work of God. 
Every human action in this creation is a cooperation between nature 
and grace. They are, on the contrary, opposed to one another in sin. 
In many human activities, the redemptive work of God is accom- 
plished incognito, God acting anonymously. These are the crypto- 
Christian activities of the profane. There is no doubt that the whole 
of creation is impregnated with the work of divine redemption. 
_ Nothing escapes grace. The whole creation is under the divine influ- 
' ence, but this cooperation between God and men is only explicitly 
revealed in sacred activities. It remains hidden in secular activities. 
We are deliberately not speaking of natural or supernatural acti- 
vities, in order not to fall into an abstract conceptual opposition. 

If therefore the nature of secular activities resides in a hidden 
cooperation between God and men, it is misconstruing the value of 
the secular if we try to bestow upon it a public or sacred character, 
as though that were an absolute condition for the secular to acquire 
any kind of value. 

Secular teaching and education have for the Catholic their own 
autonomous value which should be brought out as completely as 
possible in Catholic schools. 

It cannot be denied that we Catholics show such negligence in 
secular education that we do not appear to recognize its value at all. 
Good Catholic education also requires complete secular culture and 
formation. The child ought to know the cultural and artistic history 
of his nation and also, at the present time, the culture of many other 
nations in order to become a good ‘ citizen of the world. ’’ An excel- 
lent Catholic teacher asked me recently what he ought to do to be- 
come a good ‘ Catholic’ master. I knew that he occupied himself 
a great deal with Church activities, but that he rather neglected 
the teaching of his own subject. I replied, **‘ You cannot do better 
than to teach your subject as well as possible. ’? He was very dis- 
appointed, for in his estimation, that had nothing to do with being 
( Catholemedcher’’ 

I knew quite well that my answer was incomplete, but it gave the 
essential point. The Catholic school ought to be able to compete with 
the non-confessional in all secular subjects. Our Catholic pupils 
have as much right as the others to the best methods and a tho- 
rough secular formation. . 

But should we not add an element which would satisfy the desires 


of the Church ? 
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Much is now being said of ‘ christianizing ’ secular things. The 
meaning is that the secular ought to obtain its value from its inte- 
gration into the sacred order of things. We think that this Christia- 
nization of secular subjects ought to be condemned, because it fails 
to recognize sufficiently the value of these subjects. There is no 
Catholic arithmetic, gymnastics, chemistry or biology. Anyone who 
thinks to make our schools Catholic schools in this way will be dis- 
appointed by the result. He will form supernaturalistic men, whose 
‘* one way ’’ education supplies its own condemnation. What then 
did the Pope mean by ‘* The Catholic spirit in teachers, curricula 
and textbooks ?’’ Having stated what he did not mean, we will 
now try to elucidate the phrase. 

Every action of man in creation implies, we said, a cooperation 
between nature and grace. Every human act emanates from a con- 
ception of life and is finally determined by the relationship existing 
between man and God. No activity escapes this truth. None can be 
considered as being neutral. In secular activity, this conception of 
life is the background on which the secular subject stands out. 
The activity is no less secular, but this background takes away from 
the secular its own limits and directs it towards the total develop- 
ment of concrete human life. In the order of nature and grace what 
is secular in itself requires this background, which gives its relative 
value the position due to it. Without this background, the secular 
tries to impose itself as something in itself absolute and not limited. 

If this background is Christian, the secular possesses an implicitly 
Christian value. In this way the secular is in itself implicitly reli- 
gious and a Catholic education requires this indirectly religious for- 
mation. 

Secular subjects should be treated as such. Their strength lies 
there. But they should stand against the background of a Christian 
conception of life. There is a constant interplay between nature and 
grace in life. If secular subjects expressly demand this background 
of conception of life, it should be supplied, not in order to christia- 
nize secular subjects, but to do justice to their own relative value. 
It will sometimes be indispensable to insist on this point when teach- 
ing history, geography, biology. In many other branches of se- 
cular learning this ‘* conception of Christian life ’’ will have to re- 
main as far as possible a ‘ background. ’ The more the positive va- 
lue of the implicitly Christian secular subject is emphasized, the 
more chances there are of teaching it without danger. Should the 
religious formation at school therefore be confined to religious in- 
struction and other holy activities ? We reply that a distinction must 
be made between direct and indirect religious formation. The latter 
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is given by secular formation in which the religious side remains in 
the background and renders justice to the value proper to the se- 
cular. These direct and indirect religious formations constantly meet 
in concrete human life and, in their profound essence, are indisso- 
lubly bound to one another. That is why a school is Catholic only 
if this Catholic mentality remains in the background of the secular 
instruction, and determines finally its ultimate sense. 

Apply this to another sphere: the religious or moral life of the 
pupils. This application will illustrate our thought. 

In virtue of the grace of baptism, the Christian is entirely orien- 
tated towards God. This orientation cannot be constantly actual 
and conscious. It is impossible and thus unreasonable to want to 
make the pupils act only in virtue of exclusively supernatural mo- 
tives. The human being in his daily life ought even to act chiefly 
from natural motives : such a thing is obvious ; a well brought up 
girl acts thus ; that is sporting ; a well brought up boy does not do 
that ; be helpful ; help one another, etc. There are implicitly Chris- 
tian motives which have their own value, motives on which it is 
well to insist from time to time, especially during religious lessons. 
But in daily life, supernatural motives ought not to be stressed too 
often and too exclusively, or the pupils will have the impression that 
they ought to do all sorts of things for the intrinsic motive : *¢ That 
is the will of God. ”’ On the other hand, it is preferable to show the 
pupils how God has expressed His holy will precisely in the com- 
plete collection of circumstances in which He has placed them. To 
integrate themselves as Christians in this structure, to respect the 
‘natural ’ relationships, that is doing the will of God, living Chris- 
tian lives. 

We have indicated the duty of the Catholic school in the matter 
of religious formation, the ideal which all of us ought to pursue to- 
gether. 

It will not be possible to realize this ideal in non-Catholic schools. 
Religion can be taught in them as an isolated subject, but the school 
will not be for all that, as an educative institution, ‘* dominated by 
the Catholic spirit. ’’ A Catholic teacher can all the same reach better 
implicitly Christian results in a non-Catholic school than a non- 
Catholic teacher, on condition that he understands his duty. 

Everything has not been said about the role of secular branches 
of learning with regard to religious formation. It is indeed, very 
often a fact that secular subjects are not taught in an implicitly 
Christian spirit. No account is taken of the norms given above, and 
an absolute value is given to the secular. 
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In the course of recent years serious study has been given to this 
relationship between the secular and the religious in teaching. It 
is still too soon to tell the result. Healthy Catholic milieux ought 
to make prudent experiments and attempt to determine the value 
of the secular with regard to the religious, rather than make drastic 
reforms. 

The duty of the Catholic school and teacher as regards religious 
formation is of primary importance today. Parents, alas, often fail 
in their duties. That is why the school, as an auxiliary educative 
institution, is all the more indispensable. Fortunately, there are 
still many men and women, religious or not, wishing to devote their 
lives to religious formation of youth, sometimes even for very mo- 
dest remuneration. Insofar as they are equal to their task, they will 
train a new generation of Christians, journeying with Christ to the 
Father Who is in Heaven. 


Missionary Catechesis Yesterday and Today 


by Prof. Dr. J. BECKMANN, S. M. B. 


Editor of the New Review of Missionary Science, Schéneck, Switzerland } 


For some time, especially since the second world war, increasingly 
powerful reform movements have been at work in the missions. 
There is a more thorough study of the nature and aims of mission- 
ary work. Questions of evangelization, formerly too often thrust 
into the background, are now arousing fresh interest among mission- 
aries. Among these are attempts to reform or at least to improve 
the teaching of religion, which in missionary countries is directed 
to two definite groups : to catechumens, as preparation for baptism, 
and to neophytes as a strengthening of their faith. Before dealing 
with the actual position and the recent activities in missionary cate- 
chesis, a short historical survey will help us to understand what this 
catechetical action has been in the past and what it is today. 


1 Johann BECKMANN was born at Essen (Germany), on the 2nd May 1901 
Having entered the Swiss Missionary Society of Bethlehem, he was ordained priest 
in 1926. From 1926 to 1930 he studied missionary science at Munster in Westphalia. 
In 1930 he was nominated professor of the History of the Church and missionary 
science in the missionary seminary of Schéneck (Beckenried, Switzerland), then 
became ‘ Dozent’ at the ‘ Tropeninstitut ’ at Basle and at the ‘ Institut fiir Mis- 
sionswissenschaft ’ of Friburg University (Switzerland). From 1935 to 1939 he lived 
and did research work in China, Korea, Japan and Africa. Since 1945 he has edited 
the review Neue Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft (New Review of Missionary 
Science) quoted NZM in this article. His chief publications are : Die kath. Missions- 
methode in China in neuester Zeit 1842-1912, Immensee, Verlag des Missionshauses 
Bethlehem, 1931, 202 pp. — Heilungkiang, Land, Leute, Mission, ibid., 1932, 96 pp. 
— Das Frauenproblem in den Missionslandern, Immensee, Sekretariat des Missions- 
kreuzzuges der stud. Jugen der Schweiz, 1934, 36 pp. — Der einheimische Klerus in 
den Missionslindern, Friburg (Switzerland), Verlag der Paulusdruckerei, 1943, 
56 pp. — Altest und neues China, Luzern, Verlag Raber, 1944, 176 pp. — Die 
hatholische Kirche im neuen Afrika, Einsiedeln, Verlag Benziger, 1947, 372 pp. — 
Der Einheimische Klerus in Geschichte und Gegenwart (Festschrift L. Kilger), 
Supplemente NZM II, Schéneck /Beckenried, 1950, 322 pp. — Address : Schéneck / 
Beckenried, SWITZERLAND. (Editor’s note). 
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I. MISSIONARY CATECHESIS IN THE PAST 


Unfortunately, we do not possess any general documentation on 
evangelization in the missions during past centuries. There exists 
an excellent study in Flemish by Joseph Jennes, C.I.C.M., but it is on 
China only : 1 For other countries we are reduced to monographs and 
occasional information. 

The first phase of the mission to Mexico in the 16th century is 
very well described, even as concerns preaching properly socalled 
and the methods of religious instruction, in the excellent study by 
Rob. Ricard, 2 ‘¢‘ La Conquéte spirituelle du Mexique. ’’ In it we 
are told that not only was the teaching of religion perfectly orga- 
nized by the Franciscans (already with the help of native catechists) 
but from the beginning was systematically adapted to the intelli- 
gence and capacities of the Indians. The numerous ‘ Doctrinas ’ of 
the period which have come down to us? follow the traditional 
Spanish texts in substance and method and translate them into Me- 
xican dialects. At the same time, a work of wide adaptation was 
going on, as the ‘“‘ Entretiens des 12 apdtres’’ by Bernardin de 
Sahagun, O.F.M., published in 1524 4 bears witness. ‘‘ It is really a 
pleasure to read these sermons of 1524, reflecting a tactful, Chris- 
tian, attractive, attitude, full of comprehension of all that is noble 
and great in the ancient faith (Mexican). The exposition and refu- 
tation are simple and purely religious ; there is no appeal to the 
intellectual and military superiority of Europeans, no threats, no 
pressure. ’’ > This attitude of adaptation on the part of the old Span- 
ish missionaries can also be seen in their illustrations of Christian 
doctrine, employing not only the Indians’ paintings, but also their 
modellings (mostly ceramics). ® Similar illustrated catechisms have 
been continued since the days of the Spaniards until now in various 
Indian missions and were used with great success by the Oblate 
missionaries in Canada in the rgth century. 


1 Josef JENNES, Het Godsdienstonderricht in China, Brasschaat, 1942. This book, 
having appeared in Flemish and during the war, has not received sufficient attention. 

Jeeakicgnl O33) 

* The list given by Ricard (345-352) is, besides philological works, ‘ Doctrinas, ’ 
that is, small and large catechisms. 

* Translated into German by Walter LEHMANN and Gerdt Kurtscuer, after the 
Aztec text, under the title : Sterbende Gétter und Christliche Hetlsbotschaft, Stutt- 
gart, 1949. — See L. Kiucer, O. S. B., Die Gesprache dey 12 Franziskaner in Mexiko, 
NZM, 1522, 1951, pp. 231-233. 

5 L. Kitcer, op. cit., p. 233. 

° G. H6LTKER in the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft (NZM), 1952, 
p. 287, including a substantial bibliography. 
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In the Portuguese missions we meet with the great figure of 
St. Francis Xavier as catechist. He was himself indefatigable in 
catechizing not only the Pallawares on the Fishing Coast but also 
the Portuguese in Goa. He required his subordinates to be equally 
devoted and gave them the necessary tools for their initial work. He 
first used the catechism of Joh. de Barros which he had brought with 
him from Portugal and which the author had included in his Por- 
tuguese grammar for India. The saint collected his methodologi- 
cal directions in his well known book called ‘‘ Instructio pro cate- 
chistis S: J.°’ of 1545. 

Later on, the decrees of the Council of Trent had their influence 
on the missions. Jennes shows in detail (p. 67) how the Roman Cate- 
chism, and those of St. Peter Canisius and St. Robert Bellarmine 
were employed by the Jesuits in the Chinese missions. Elsewhere 
the improvements in religious teaching in Catholic countries also 
had fortunate results. Take, for instance, the Kichna Catechism by 
Barth. Jurado Palomini (Lima 1649) translated into Spanish the 
Italian work by Bellarmine ‘‘ Dichiarazione piu copiosa della Dot- 
trina Cristiana in forma di dialogo ’’ 3 (Rome, 1598), which a brief 
of Urban VIII (1613) recommended as a foundation for mission 
catechisms. 4 

The creation in 1622 of the Congregation of Propaganda inaugu- 
rated a new period in mission history, not only from the point of 
view of law but also from that of method. As soon as 1659, the Con- 
gregation gave instructions to the vicars apostolic of the Paris 
Missions Seminary going to the Far East, insisting on the religious 
character of missionary work. On the basis of these instructions 
and their experiences of the early years, bishops and missionaries 
collaborated in the composition of the ‘‘ Instructions propres a 
faciliter l’apostolat missionnaire en Chine, en Tonkin, en Cochin- 
chine et au Siam, disposées par les missionnaires de la Congrégation 
de la Propagande réunis a Aynthia, Siam. ’’® These instructions, 


1 SCHURHAMMER-WICKI, Epistolae S. Francisci Xaverit aliaque ejus scripta, 
Rome, 1944, vol. I, pp. 93-116. aes 

2 Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 303-307. — Fr. Horincer, S. J., S. Francis Xavier Catechist, in 
Lumen Vitae, VIII (1953), PP- 537-544- 

3 «¢ A detailed exposition of Christian doctrine in dialogue form. ’’ Prof. Dr. 
Hippolytus GALANTE has published a critical edition of it, Madrid, 1943. NZM, 
1946, p. 150 et seq. 

4 NZM, 1946, p. 150. ' woe 

5 «+ Instyuctiones ad muni apostolica vite obeunda perutiles, missionibus Chinae, 
Tunchini, Cochinchinae atque Siami accomodatae a missionariis Congregationis de 
Propaganda Fide, Juthiae Regia Siami congregatis. ”” 
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first published in 1669 were constantly reprinted (since 1840 under 
the title of ‘“* Monita ad Missionarios de Propaganda Fide ”’). The 
Congregation of Propaganda did not hesitate to make this publi- 
cation its own, and C. Constantini rightly calls it ‘¢ a golden book 
which is like the Roman code of missionary pedagogy. ’’? This 
little book puts the accent on the missionary as herald of the Faith 
and shepherd of souls and deduces therefrom the consequences and 
principles for religious instruction. The ‘ Monita ’ did not remain a 
dead letter ; they exercised a fruitful influence on the missions, es- 
pecially those of the Far East, until very recent times (Synod of 
Szetschwan 1803, Shanghai, 1924). ? 

Later, French missionaries were greatly helped by their country- 
men, among others by men like Bossuet, who in 1687 composed a 
catechism for his diocese of Meaux and Claude Fleury who in 1683 
published the small and large ‘‘ Catéchisme historique. ’? Fleury 
also wrote in 1689 for the use of the missionaries in the Paris Semi- 
nary his *“* Mémoire pour les Etudes des Missions étrangéres, ”’ 
which propagated his historical method in the missions. 3 

In the r9th century, at least in the Chinese missions, the catechist 
Deharbe exercised a great influence ; his catechism became the foun- 
dation of most Chinese catechisms. The influence of the Munich 
school is also noticeable, and the recent work of Mgr. Wilh. Pichler, 
whose ‘* Katholisches Religionsbiichlein ’? was welcomed by the 
German speaking missionaries and translated into several languages. 

This historical survey reveals a continual effort, although varying 
in intensity according to countries and periods, on the part of mis- 
sionaries to improve and adapt religious instruction ; it also shows 
that the decisive impetus always came from the Catholic countries. # 


il. (PRESENT MISSIONARY CATECHESIS: 
GEOGRAPHICALY SURVEY 


In spite of unrest and wars, catechetical work im China in the 20th 
century took an important step forward, and the national council 
at Shanghai in 1924 imparted new vigour to it. The most fortunate 


1 ** Un aureo libro che é come il codice romano di pedagogia missionaria. ”” 

2 Joh. Beckmann, S. M. B., Der Religidse Charakter von Mission und Missionar 
nach dey Bestimmungen dey Propaganda Kongregation, in Kath. Missionsjahybuch 
der Schweiz, 1946, pp. 13-23. 

% JENNES, Het Godsdienstonderricht in China, 1942, p. 91 et seq. Fleury’s historical 
catechism was translated and adapted in Chinese (by J. Basset) and in Siamese (by 
Mgr. Laneau). See Streit, Bibliotheca Missionum, Aachen, 1929, vol. V, pp. 668, 
923. 

4 JENNES, l. c., p. 240 et seq. 
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result was incontestably the resolution to publish one catechism for 
all the Chinese missions. This, entrusted to a committee, had al- 
ready been published in 1933, in three editions, small, medium and 
large. At the same time the synodal Commission created after the 
Pekin Council was dealing with questions of catechesis and opened 
the columns of the review, ‘* Collectanea Commissionis Synodalis, ”” 
to the discussion of these questions. The Belgian Missionaries of 
Scheut, thanks to the impetus of their great missionary bishop Mgr 
Hubert Otto, 1 were particularly to the fore in an intensive practical 
and theoretical activity. Their chief supporters were the German 
Franciscans and the Missionaries of Steyl. During the war (1940) the 
movement published a periodical, ‘* Ut vitam habeant. Periodicum 
Pedagogico-Catecheticum, ’? Tatung 1940/41. Unfortunately the 
promising beginnings of a real catechetical revival emanating from 
the district seminary of Tatung and already reaching the stage of 
practical applications, was ruined by the invasion of Communism. 
And as the Chinese missionaries, after their expulsion, were dispers- 
ed into many countries and missions, the early experiments could 
not even benefit the Chinese of the Diaspora. Only in 1954 an ‘* In- 
stitute for Mission Apologetics ’’ was founded at Manila in the Philip- 
pines, thanks to the former Jesuit missionaries in China, under the 
direction of Fr. J. Hofinger, a man of action and experience. The 
aim of the new Institute is as follows : to keep the missionaries of 
the Far East, especially of China, in touch with the new orientations 
of missionary and pastoral science in Catholic countries. Further, 
as the English title indicates, the Institute is not only concerned 
with catechesis, but is interested in all the matters connected with 
the Christian message. ? ‘‘ Lumen Vitae’ has reported on their 
work on many occasions. 

In Japan also before the last world war there was a lively inte- 
rest in questions of evangelization and progress in the sphere of ca- 
techesis had been especially promoted by the little magazine ‘* Actio 
Missionaria ’’ and the intensive work of Fr. Hugolin Noll, O. F. M., 
who created the method called psychological in his efforts to adapt 
the catechetical instruction to the Japanese temperament. After 
the war, in 1945, when the ‘‘ National Catholic Committee ’’ was 
founded, the first sub-section of the ‘+ Missionary Department ”’ 
was the catechetical section, entrusted with the task of furnishing 
Japanese and foreign missionaries with practical means for action. 


1 See C. VAN MELCHEBEKE, Notre bon Monseigneur Otto 1850-1938, Scheut- 


Brussels, 1949. 
2 NZM, 1955; P- 74- 
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The famous Parisian missionary Sauveur Candeau was the president 
of this section until his death in 1955. The ‘‘ Missionary Bulletin ”’ 
(Tokio) has followed in the steps of the * Actio-Missionaria ”’ of 
former days, and is at the service of the catechetical revival, under- 
taken by the Scheut missionaries, inspired by their experience in 
China. 

In India, the national council of Bangalore (1950) recognized the 
fundamental importance of catechesis and placed it ‘* among the 
most important duties of those who have charge of souls. ’’ The re- 
sult has been the creation of a catechesis section in the periodical 
episcopal conferences. A survey of the catechetical situation in In- 
dia has been drawn up on the basis of questionnaires and circulars, 
and the president of the section has reported on it to the conference. 
Among the instructions issued by the latest episcopal conference in 
1955, we find the following : a recommendation to catechistic pro- 
fessors in seminaries to be familiar with the progress of modern pe- 
dagogy and catechesis ; the need for a ‘‘ Catechetical Manual ”’ 
which will embody the latest results in this sphere and adapt them 
to Indian conditions. And as these conditions differ widely because 
of the various linguistic groups, each such group should create a 
catechetical centre (Catechetical Documentation Centre) to help 
missionaries with advice, etc. 1 In this way the work of each parti- 
cular mission, that of the Parisian missionaries at Pondicherry, the 
Jesuits in South India and the Nobili College at Poona, of the Capu- 
chins in the North, will be systematized by the episcopal conference 
and the result communicated to all the missions. ? 

Africa, to name at least one of the great fields of missionary apos- 
tolate among primitive peoples, has apparently played no special 
part in recent catechetical work. The division of the country into 
many races and languages, the lack of the most elementary means 
of action, have isolated the missionary, and team work has only been 
possible in a few fortunate and exceptional cases. This isolation was 
further reinforced by the colonial barriers, each colony forming a 
complex of separate States and the authorities looking unfavoura- 
bly on missionary activity which went beyond the frontiers. In many 
places this situation still holds. 

In reality, there has been intensive catechetical work in Africa. 
The proof is firstly in the large number of catechisms and the ensu- 
ing multiplication of catechetical didactical aidsin various languages. 


1 Catholic Bishops’ Conference of India. Report of the Meetings of the Working 
and Standing Committees, Bangalor, 1952, PP. 139-54. 
* Ibid., Bangalore, 1955, pp. 118-120. 
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The new volumes on Africa in ‘‘ Bibliotheca Missionum ”’ contain 
considerable information on this subject. In contrast to missionaries 
among educated nations, the African missionaries have had to 
work for decades in the compilation of a vocabulary. A missionary 
in Equatorial Africa wrote to us: ‘* We have arrived at the third 
version of the little phrase : ‘ And the Word was made flesh ; ’ it 
has been worked on for twenty years.’ This work led most mis- 
sions to revise their catechism, as the volumes of the “‘ Bibliotheca 
Missionum ”’ reveal. The latest model of the new catechism suggest- 
ed for African missionaries is Fr. Gaston Pouchet, C. S. Sp.’s little 
book, Catéchisme catholique, ! the French text of which is meant 
to be translated and adapted to the different African languages. 
Besides this, the large Congregations, such as the White Fathers, the 
Holy Ghost Fathers, following the tradition left by their founders 
and the teaching of their missionary bishops, have given us stan- 
dard regulations and practical methods for teaching Christian doc- 
trine. Without multiplying examples, we may mention here the 
works of two Belgian missionary bishops : ‘* Instructions aux Mis- 
sionnaires Peres Blancs du Haut-Congo, ’’ by Mgr V. Roelens, and 
‘¢ Recueils d’Instructions pastorales’’ by Mgr. Aug. de Clercq, 
C.I.C.M. These two books foreshadowed the present results of cate- 
chetical studies and are still of great practical value. 

Missionaries in Africa have only recently, however, entered into 
closer touch with the catechetical progress of Catholic countries. 
First among them have been the missionaries in the Belgian Congo. 
A ** Centre documentaire catéchétique, ’’ directed by Fr. Denis, S. 
J., was started at Mayidi in connection with the ‘* Revue du Clergé 
Africain, ’’ and is affiliated to the ‘* International Centre of Studies 
in Religious Formation ”’ in Brussels, which publishes the review 
‘¢ Lumen Vitae. ’’ In 1955, the ‘* International Week of Studies in 
Religious Formation ’’ demonstrated the African missionaries’ great 
interest in catechesis : 500 delegates went to Léopoldville from the 
most varied missionary regions.” It is unfortunate that similar 
enterprises have not been set on foot in other missions, for missiona- 
ries show great interest in catechetical problems and it is only con- 
crete obstacles which hinder closer cooperation. Among these ob- 
stacles must be reckoned the enervating tropical climate and the 
many tropical diseases in Africa as well as in the South Seas and 
among Indians. 


1 Les Presses Missionnaires, 1951. — Some translations have been made, others 
are in preparation. 

2 J. HorinceER, S. J., Internationaler hatechetischer Kongress in Afrika in NZM, 
1955, Ppp- 301 et seq. — G. Detcuve, S. J., International Week of Studies on Reli- 
gious Formation in Native Africa in Lumen Vitae, X (1955), Pp. 613-621. 
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Il]. GUIDING LINES OF PRESENT-DAY MISSIONARY 
CATECHESIS 


This geographical survey allows us to draw two apparently con- 
tradictory conclusions. 


A. In all countries, especially where catechetical centres exist or 
are being formed, missionaries are eager to keep in touch with the 
scientific studies carried on in Catholic countries concerning evan- 
gelization in general and catechesis in particular. Paris, thanks to 
its intensive work in this sphere, has a direct, and still more, an 
indirect, influence on the French missions: Munich, Treves, Tii- 
bingen, are providing the impetus for German missionaries, while 
the review ‘*‘ Lumen Vitae ”’ is striving after a truly international 
cooperation in religious formation and the proclamation of the mes- 
sage ; its increasing success in this sphere is shown by the ‘* Decen- 
nial Tables ’’ published in 1956. Moreover, ‘‘ Lumen Vitae ”’ is effi- 
ciently supplying for the lack of catechetical undertakings in other 
countries, especially as regards the ever increasing number of 
English-speaking missionaries. This intelligent cooperation between 
Catholic countries and the missions will be extremely useful for both. 


B. While urging this cooperation, missionary circles are becoming 
increasingly conscious of the fundamental differences between cate- 
chesis in Catholic and mission countries. 

In Catholic countries religion is taught to children ; in the mis- 
sions, chiefly to adults (even after baptism). In a Catholic country, 
the catechist is talking to children of his own race ; in the missions, 
he is usually a foreigner, and his prestige as such has tended to dis- 
appear owing to the events of recent years. Here, the catechist speaks 
in his mother tongue ; on the mission, he has to talk in a foreign 
language ; added to which, different ways of thinking, feeling and 
acting create great difficulties. Here, in most cases the background 
is a help to the catechist (home, parish, Catholic atmosphere in pub- 
lic life) ; on the mission he is surrounded by a hostile paganism, 
still exerting its tenacious hold even on the children of Christian 
parents. This also exists in dechristianized parts of Europe, which 
to a certain extent are still living on the substance of Christianity, 
so that the French sociologist, Jos. Wilbois could pronounce this 
paradox : ‘** More often than not a French atheist puts more Chris- 
tianity in his daily actions than a baptized Negro. ’’ ! This statement 
would be approved by all who know Catholic countries and the mis- 


1 Jos. WixBots, L’action sociale en pays de Missions, Paris, 1938, 16. 
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sions. Here, the catechist find didactic material of every kind, con- 
tinually being perfected. On the mission, the isolated missionary 
possesses nothing but what he has himself contrived, often after 
years of painful efforts. Here, the catechist is able to leave the train- 
ing of his helpers to the institutions which specialize in the work : 
on the mission, except in certain cases, the missionary has to do it 
himself. In short, a transfer of the catechesis of Catholic countries 
to mission lands is not advisable and where it has been done it has 
been to the detriment of missionary catechesis. I also advise against 
taking catechetical material from Catholic countries to the missions, 
except for some models like the ‘ Catéchése ’ by Jungmann. If it is 
done, the temptation is too great, when one is tired and petty duties 
accumulate, to be content with a simple translation, instead of a 
thorough adaptation. Experientia constat ! 

With regard to this adaptation, which is increasingly necessary, 
much preliminary work, especially that of J. Hofinger in ‘* Lumen 
Vitae ’’ and in NZM, allows some fundamental principles, univers- 
ally applicable, to be formulated. 


1. Like all evangelization, catechesis must start from a common 
foundation, that is to say, the catechist and his listeners must know 
and really accept the premises. In practice this means taking into 
account the native modes of thinking and feeling. The psychological 
methods of Hugolin Noll, O. F. M., in Japan are based on this, as 
also the ‘‘ Bantu Catechesis ’’ by Placide Tempels, O. F. M. 1 What- 
ever our reactions to the Bantu philosophy underlying the work of 
this author, there is no doubt that his starting-point can be accepted 
by both the catechist and his hearers. Missionaries today can no 
longer deny the existence of similar starting-points or stepping- 
stones among all nations and all civilizations. To be convinced of 
this, we have only to read numerous articles in ‘* Lumen Vitae, ”’ 
especially those on environment and stepping-stones, properly so- 
called. 


2. Secondly, the presentation of the message must be simple and 
unified. The missionary cannot be too simple in his teaching, ha- 
ving regard to the fact that with Christianity a new world opens to 
his pagan hearers and even for baptized Christians and their child- 
ren, keeping also in mind the intellectual difficulties inherent in the 
comprehension of this world. Not that the teaching need be unne- 
cessarily condensed, but it must be as simple as possible. Unity is 
intimately linked to simplicity. Systematic missionary catechesis 


1 Bulletin des Missions, 1948, pp. 258-279 and printed separately. 
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ought to subdivide the subject matter into four parts : the doctrine 
of salvation (the catechism), the history of salvation (the Bible and 
history of the Church), liturgical initiation and discussion of paga- 
nism. These parts need not follow each other or be juxtaposed, but 
must present a coherent whole. For example, with regard to God, 
the missionary will deal with the biblical stories, the opposite pagan 
traditions, dogma, and end his lesson in an act of adoration of the 
true Creator. Not only primitive peoples but also many civilized 
people will fail to grasp the truths in their true light if they are not 
put before them in a simple manner and centred on a fundamental 
truth, illustrated from all sides. Let us take example from the ferial 
Masses of Septuagesima and Lent, of which the lessons and prayers 
form a whole, and from the classic times of the catechumenate, with 
a view to the education and formation of the catechumens. 


3. Thirdly, the teaching must be alive, intuitive and varied. In 
the missions as in Catholic countries, the truths are to be presented 
in such a way that the hearer will be made attentive through his 
senses and accept them with the whole of his being ; he will thus 
reach not only the faith but the fruitful acts of faith. For this, 
thorough linguistic knowledge is necessary, but above all, a know- 
ledge of ethnology. Every nation has its proverbs, folk songs, tra- 
ditions, legends and stories. What a treasure we already have in the 
50 years of the review ‘ Anthropos’ or, for the Far East, the ‘*‘ Folk- 
lore Studies ’’ published by the missionaries of Steyl (Tokyo, form- 
erly Pekin). It is for the missionary to search them for aids to en- 
liven his teaching. They present him with the necessary help for an 
intuitive presentation on the intellectual level of the people. It is 
necessary also to strive continually for the best expression, the best 
possibilities of making oneself understood and making the Chris- 
tian truths understood. The text of the catechism and the Bible are 
not sufficient. The catechist has to endow the skeleton of the cate- 
chism with flesh and blood by making use of images, comparisons 
and new examples, borrowed from the people whom he is evange- 
lizing. 

And, in my opinion, it is here that most missions fail. A servile 
dependence is shown, not so much on the catechism itself, as on 
European examples, a dependence which sometimes goes so far as 
the translation of European examples for the use of preachers and 
catechists. These examples are often unintelligible for primitive 
peoples as well as for Asiatics in the Far East, as the necessary back- 


s P. ZUURE, W. P., Catechistische voerbeelden wit dem vijken taalschat van mijn Pa- 
roendi, in het Godsdienst-Onderricht in de Missie, Breda, Brussels, 1937, pp. 219-234. 
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ground is wanting. Mgr Roelens’ instructions to his missionaries 
should be borne in mind. * The intellectual formation of our nati- 
ves should be achieved slowly. We must never lose sight of the fact 
that our young natives have no idea of what we are teaching them. 
For the most part the things we mention evoke no picture in their 
minds. They run the risk of forming ideas in accordance with what 
is before their eyes. And such ideas do not often concur with ours. ’” 
These words on formation in general are equally applicable to reli- 
gious instruction. 


4. Finally, the instruction as a whole ought to be surrounded by 
a religious atmosphere. The place in which religious instruction is 
given ought to look like a holy place even from the outside. The regu- 
lations in Uganda, for instance, forbid these places to be used for 
dancing or palavers, or in any way as places of amusement. The cate- 
chist ought himself, in bearing, cleanliness, dress, to mark the diffe- 
rence between the teaching of religion and other occupations (very 
often material). Still greater should be the interior religious atmos- 
phere, that inner disposition which leads to faith, prayer, and above 
all to a profound respect for God. The force and secret or success of 
St. Francis Xavier’s catechesis are to be found here. In spite of his 
scanty knowledge of languages, each lesson tended inflexibly to 
prayer and adoration of the true God. 


5. As regards the assimilation of the subject taught, the rules and 
regulations of the superiors of the missions keep the golden mean. 
Their missionaries are exhorted on the one hand not to be too exact- 
ing as regards the memorization of the catechism, to take age 
health and other circumstances into account ; on the other hand, not 
to be too lenient and satisfied with the minimum. However, as mis- 
sionaries still have illiterates to teach in many missions, they cannot 
avoid, in spite of the warnings of theorists the necessary evil of me- 
morization. For, in any case, the missionary must lay the founda- 
tions on which to build. Hence, for example, has arisen the custom 
in Korea and formerly in China of having part of the catechism 
recited by the whole congregation before or after the Sunday ser- 
vice: 


1 Premiéve Conférence pléniére des Ordinaives du Congo belge..., Léopoldville, 
1932, p. 50. — See J. HorincER, S. J., Passende Beispiele fur die Missionskatechese, 
in Zeitschr. fiir Missionsw. und Religionsw., Minster, 1953, Ppp. 151-153. 

2 The Directorium commune Missionum Coveae, Hongkong, 1932, 14, has: ‘* Ad 
cognitionem veritatum fidei melius conservandam, et juxta morem ab initio Eccle- 
siae coreanae feliciter vigentem, salvis exceptionibus pro diversitate personarum 
approbatis, verbalis catechismi recitatio exigatur... ”’ 
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In other missions, for instance in Indonesia and Africa, the assi- 
milation of the subject taught is facilitated by native poetry : in 
this way, a progressive instruction is given in the form of rhymes 
which are very popular, and easy to understand (St. Francis Xavier 
made use of them). 


CONCLUSION 


After having outlined the principles, we will now express some 
desiderata for missionary catechesis. 


1. A textbook. Fr. Winthuis, former missionary in the South 
Seas, wrote in 1929 : ‘* We do not possess on this subject (catechesis 
of pagans), except for the mission catechisms, any textbook except 
the excellent treatise of St. Augustine, De catechizandis rudibus ; 
here is a great need and to fill it all the missionary forces ought to 
rise up and unite... Each missionary is more or less reduced to rely 
on himself alone for the catechetical teaching of the object of the 
missionary apostolate. ’’! Conditions have improved since Joh. 
Thauren, S. V. D., published in 1935 his ‘+ L’instruction religieuse 
dans les pays paiens ’’? and the ‘‘ Blatter fiir Missionskatechese ” 
of 1935-1939. We must also add the valuable information to be found 
in the 10 volumes of ‘‘ Lumen Vitae. ’’ Although the ideal would be 
a missionary catechesis for each country, the publication of one for 
general use, based on former works, would nevertheless supply 
primary and most pressing needs. 


2. To compensate for the break in tradition and the interruption 
of the work caused by the death of specialists in missionary cate- 
chesis, new Centres or catechetical institutes ought to be established 
in connection with the episcopal conferences (as in Japan and India) 
and those now in existence developed. 


3. As catechetical work in the missions depends on the whole on 
the missionaries themselves, the most pressing desire is that they 
should be thoroughly trained for this basic missionary work. Every 
mission ought to possess at least one specialist and all missionaries 
should receive at least a normal catechetical training in the semi- 
nary. Only this preparation will make cooperation between the Ca- 
tholic country and the mission fruitful, for the greater good of the 
young Churches in the countries evangelized. 


1 Zuy Psychologie und Methode dey religids-sittlichen Heidenunterweisung. Feld- 
kirch, 1929, 219. 

* J. THaveEn, S.V.D., Die vreligidse Unterweisung in den Heidenlindern, Vienna, 
1935- 


Catechetical Formation in Native Africa 


by Narcisse. ANTOINE 
Of the White Fathers, Beaumont (Oise), France } 


The organizer of this meeting having asked for a report based 
mainly on personal experience, its range will be limited and fragment- 
ary ; all the problems are not touched upon, and the suggestions em- 
bodied are only some points of view amongst other possible ones. 

The title, ‘‘ Catechetical formation in native Africa ’’ might seem 
to imply that native Africa isa homogeneous whole, with identical 
structures and similar problems for catechetical training. 

This, however, is not in the least true. 

The tribes in Africa are numerous and more or less foreign to 
Christ’s message. They have different moral and religious features ; 
each has its own qualities, human values and deficiencies ; their so- 
ciological structures make their reception and assimilation of the 
Christian message sometimes easy and sometimes hard. Africa has 
many facets. 

But from many points of view it is one and without undue sim- 
plification of the problem it can be stated that a certain number of 
elements are common and necessary to religious formation in na- 
tive Africa. The pieces of the mosaic of the various peoples with their 
special shades and lights have much the same setting. Christianity, 
recently introduced, has not yet penetrated the instinctive reflexes 
of the masses nor the family and social institutions : everywhere 
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conversion to a real Christian life is necessary, it is a work of forma- 
tion as much as of instruction. Finally, in contact with the Euro- 
pean world, Africa is subjected to pressure and aspirations which 
emerge everywhere and are similar to each other. 


I. A COMPLEX WORK 


1. Catechetical training is a complex undertaking in Africa. 
It is first and foremost a work of grace. 


Some sections of the population will come to the Faith very quick- 
ly ;a generous fervour will bring them to religious instruction and 
cause them to take no account of the sacrifices they are called upon 
to make for the reception of the baptism which will make them into 
children of God. And other sections, living under the same condi- 
tions, with the same manner of living, evangelized by the same 
missionaries using identical methods, will obstinately linger on in 
their paganism. Here there is hunger for the Faith, elsewhere, do- 
zens of years of effort without appreciable results. The same apos- 
tolic work leads in one place to fine harvests and in another to hu- 
manly speaking insignificant results. 

All human effort and all methods are not enough for the conver- 
sion and formation of a Christian soul. The Spirit breathes where He 
wills. Faith is a gift of God. 

Our labour is necessary, but what is required above all is the 
divine action whose mystery escapes us. 

It is only an illusion to try to establishan exact equation be- 
tween theapostolic work or perfection of methods and apostolic 
success. 


2. The work of grace, certainly. But also a work of human coope- 
ration. 


If the Church’s instrument lacks tact, delicacy, human qualities 
and charity, he may shut souls away for a long time from the divine 
message which he bears. We remember a district which for many 
years obstinately held out against all preaching of the Gospel because 
its honour had been wounded, in the person of the chief, by tactless 
behaviour. On the other hand, some districts have welcomed Chris- 
tianity under the influence of a missionary who embodied in his 
person and behaviour goodness, generosity, charity and — believe 
it or not — a share in the miraculous powers of Christ. 

For the work to bear fruit, souls must be taken as they are-partly 
straightforward and sincere and partly crooked and deficient, plung- 
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ed in their real sphere with its beliefs, neither entirely false nor 
entirely correct, with its manners and customs where a selection has 
to be made ; they have to be understood, seen as they see themselves 
with their anxieties, their needs, their aspirations, and progressive- 
ly made receptive to Christ, placed in touch with Him. This work 
calls for intelligence, reflection, sympathy, qualities of mind and 
heart. Indigenous society, especially where it is most civilized, is 
reticent with regard to those preachers of the Gospel who fail to 
understand the value of their culture, their aspirations, not to men- 
tion their deficiencies. 

The moral sensitiveness of these people differs from ours. Without 
necessarily having to enter into their views, they must be grasped 
at their level ; to understand the shore from which they embark to 
reach Christ, to know how to measure out what has to be asked of 
them, to avoid all abruptness, all irony. Here is a little anecdote : 
a priest explained to some youths that it is unworthy of a husband 
to strike his wife ; he saw their doubts in their eyes and asked one 
of them : ‘* Would you like to see your mother beaten ? ”’ ** Why 
not, if that would make her better ? ”’ 

It is also necessary to understand how heavily ancestral atavism 
can weigh upon reflexes and make comprehension of Christian reac- 
tions difficult. Another little example: a catechist had explained 
charity to a group of postulants at the catechumenate and reported 
the fact that Peter had helped an old woman to carry her faggot 
of wood ; he asked one of his hearers what he thought of this and 
elicited the reply, ‘‘ Peter is a fool ; ’’ the pagan reflex had dictated 
the answer. On the other hand, in a trained Christian community 
acts of generosity and devotion even to strangers are not rare. 


3. A complex work, again, because it is a work of time, patience and 
perseverance. 


The evangelical worker must realize the length and difficulty of 
the road which leads from paganism to religious faith. It means the 
tearing away from the past and habits of mind and heart which are 
part of the subject himself, the rupture with surroundings in which 
the personality was as it were merged. A Moslem convert owned 
that at the beginning of his conversion he could never finish making 
the sign of the cross, so much had it been instilled into him that it 
was the sign of evil. 

It is not surprising if the changeover is slow, that there are re- 
turns, recoils. The Gospel worker needs patience, courage, a fine 
quality of optimism ever renewed,a zeal based on charity well an- 
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chored in the heart, enlightenment as to the slow process of soul 
transformation. Living things grow slowly ; they emerge from the 
shadows imperceptibly ; many springs and many winters go to 
make an oak. 


4. A complex work because it is not only the commitment of a 
people on the way to the Church, but also, if their perseverance is 
to be ensured, the Christianization of family and social institutions, 
traditional customs, the human sphere. This social sphere can pro- 
vide, if it is not Christianized, crushing and almost invincible ob- 
stacles to the practice of the Christian message. How can young peo- 
ple live moral lives where the dowry to be paid before marriage is 
so high that many of them cannot afford it ? How can souls be 
raised up if they live where money and amusements have the first 
place ? How can an evil custom be dropped when the one who in- 
fringes it is crushed by the anger and tenacious hostility of his mi- 
lieu ? 


5. A complex work, finally, because its success, especially with 
the young, depends above all upon a harmonious cooperation with 
the family, school and organizations of every sort which have an 
influence on those whom we are trying to lead to Christ. 

Moreover, it is always a serious thing for youth to be subjected 
to contradictory influences, and the formation given in the catechism 
class will have little effect if it is counteracted by the family, if 
there is no understanding between the educators. 


II. FAVOURABLE CONDITIONS AND OBSTACLES TO 
CATECHETICAL FORMATION 


A word must be said as to the favourable conditions and obstacles 
which Native Africa, generally speaking, provides for catechetical 
formation. 

We must distinguish between what the indigenous masses pro- 
vide by their atavism and general behaviour and what the introduc- 
tion of western civilization has brought in the way of a new leaven 
in these ancient societies. 


A. Contributions of Ancient But Still Living Africa. 


Christian formation has profited from favourable conditions co- 
ming from : 
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— the belief by all pagans in a spiritual God, the Creator and Mas- 
ter of the world, 


— a relatively easy intellectual adherence on the part of the na- 
tives to the Christian solutions of the problems of man’s destiny 
and the hereafter ; certain truths touch them particularly, such as 
the divine fatherhood, Christ the Saviour the Life of the soul ; the 
supernatural dignity of the Christian ; the sanctifying rites of the 
Sacraments and sacramentals attract them ; devotion to Our Lady 
goes without saying. Other aspects of Christianity, on the contrary, 
and a certain number of its moral exigencies will shock them deeply. 


— It is a favourable condition also that the Native has a deeply 
religious soul. With him, the sacred and the profane are intimately 
connected ; a world without relations with the suprahuman powers 
is unthinkable for him ; to thrust such a world upon him would be 
dangerous for his spiritual equilibrium. Also, Christian practices, 
prayers, devotions... do not bewilder him ; in paganism every day 
brings its recourse to the invisible forces, practices in order to act 
on the suprahuman powers, the observances of laws and taboos of a 
sacred nature. 


The charitable activities of the Church and the fact that men of 
their own race were ordained priests, attracted many to the Catho- 
lic Faith; over the plains and mountains of so many regions of 
Africa so many devastating storms had swept, the inhabitants had 
been the victims of so much contempt and humiliations, that for 
many the idea of the possibility of a rise and progress had become 
blurred. The charity shown them and the sight of priests of their 
own race came like a ray of hope ; religion seemed the way of sal- 
vation. Africa will belong, we think, to him who loves it most, ma- 
kes it understand this and effectively demonstrates it. 

However, obstacles are not wanting. We may mention : 


— The attachment to superstitious and immoral customs, an 
attachment which is still very much alive. 


— Customs which are part of the tribe, are considered as its 
strength and honour. To renounce them is to renounce one’s family, 
one’s clan ; it is unfaithfulness to one’s ancestors. All sorts of misfor- 
tunes are to be feared as the revenge of the spirits of the departed 
ancestors, sterility of the fields, sickness and barrenness, even death. 


— Polygamy strongly anchored in custom is another obstacle. 
It represents wealth, for, it is the custom for the women to work. 
It brings to the family prestige, growth, power, by the procreation 
of numerous children. 
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— We may also mention divorce admitted as a way of getting 
out of difficulties, the secret sects which uphold paganism, Islam 
rigid in its pride where it is implanted, and the more or less complete 
absence of educative sense even in Christian families. 


B. Contributions of Western Civilization. 


To this Africa of various standards and defects, the leaven of 
western civilization has contributed things good and less good. 

Good : A certain number of natives have acquired more personal- 
ity, a desire to deepen their religion, have learnt principles of order, 
work, morality, progress. 

Young people, especially those trained in the towns, are more 
awake, less attached to superstition. Aspirations see the light — to 
better conditions, more culture, respect for persons, responsibili- 
ties — which can open souls to a deeper religion and to their res- 
ponsibilities to God and the Church. 

Less Good : Materialism is allpervading. ‘‘ Earthly nourishment, ” 
human hopes, money and amusements are well on the way to fill 
many African lives. 

Among a certain number is to be found a revengeful, illtempered 
mentality, rather than an effort of conscientiousness, duty and work. 

Authority has lost much of its prestige. 

The ideologies of a world different from their own creates confu- 
sion in minds. 

And many African natives have great difficulty in assimilating 
western culture : some are content with merely a veneer, a facade ; 
others acquire chiefly its vices, like someone who sees houses of ill 
repute in a big European town and hastens to establish one at 
home on his return ; others, after being faithful for quite a long 
time, seem to be overcome by a sort of nostalgia for paganism and 
plunge back into it. 

The sphere is what it is. Wisdom requires that we take it as it is 
in its reality and that we make the best of it with courage and perse- 
verance. It is the catechist’s work. 


Ii) THE *CATECHIST 


One of the important elements of catechesis is the one who im- 
parts it : the catechist. Let us examine two questions : Who teaches 
Christian doctrine ? and the qualities of the African catechist. 
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A. Who Do the Catechist’s Work in Africa? 


Firstly the priests, white and black. All try to teach at least a 
certain number of classes. 

Then come the nuns and brothers varying in number according 
to the district. 

Finally, the lay catechists who are very numerous and instruct 
the people under the control and direction of the priests. 

The institution of lay catechists dates from the earliest times in 
Africa. The number of missionaries is minute for the needs of evan- 
gelization ; the White Fathers, for instance, have 25,378,000 natives 
to evangelize ; for this task they have at their disposition 1,986 Eu- 
ropean priests and 494 native priests. Fortunately they have the as- 
sistance of 13,739 lay catechists. 

In order that the Catholic Faith can spread in a country and that 
first catechumens and then neophytes can increase in numbers, it 
is necessary that the whole of the territory controlled by the chief 
missionary station should be covered by a network of chapels-of- 
ease. Each chapel is a centre for evangelization with its own cate- 
chumenate and later its own Christian community, having at its 
head an authorized representative of the station Superior, living 
there and exercising all the functions of a lay minister under the 
control of the missionaries ; he is the catechist. He preaches the gos- 
pel to the pagans, recruits catechumens, initiates them into Chris- 
tian doctrine and customs... presides over the non-liturgical but 
public worship of the little community, especially the Sunday ser- 
vices, catechizes the children of the neophytes... The part which he 
has to play is fundamental, and no Station can go ahead without 
him. 

All these auxiliaries should be trained in special schools for cate- 
chists and their religious and professional education should continue 
after they have left the school by means of frequent contacts with 
the missionaries. Their work must be supervised and they should 
return to the central Station at times for classes in religious instruc- 
tion and to renew their spiritual life by days of recollection and 
retreats. 


B. Qualities of the African Catechist. 


We have chiefly in mind the white or black priest-catechist. 
In catechetical or pedagogic textbooks we find a list of the qua- 
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lities necessary for a catechist who is alive to his responsibilities and 
desirous of imparting an efficacious Christian formation. 

All these qualities are as important in Africa as elsewhere. But 
as we are dealing with catechesis for Africa we shall indicate three 
which, in our opinion, are particularly necessary for the African 
catechist. 


1. The first is to possess a personality which 1s acceptable to the 
Negro. 


As a rule negroes are very perspicacious observers and their judg- 
ment is based on concrete facts. Before bestowing their trust and 
docility they want to be sure of five things about those who come 
to them : 


a) if the priest really loves them, enjoys their company and does 
not get irritated by their questions, visits and importunity... 


b) if he is truly devoted to them ; if he can be called upon at any 
time, if he does not show impatience and unwillingness to render 
service, if he is available to all without exception, able to control 
himself and to bear contradiction without irritation... they expect 
charitable actions to be performed tactfully. 


c) if he esteems them, recognizes their worth, can sympathize 
with their manner of life and their activities. They are wounded to 
the quick by contempt. 


d) if the priest will take their part when justice demands and if 
he is capable of obtaining their rights even against his own interests. 


e) Finally, if he believes what he teaches, practises what he 
preaches. 


No doubt the natives find out these things unconsciously and 
the judgment which they form about those who instruct them in the 
way of salvation gradually takes shape as they have contact with 
them, but we feel certain that they must be sure of all these things 
before giving their confidence. 


2. A second quality is what might be called the mind of the media- 
tor. 


The best mediator is he who identifies himself with the two extre- 
mes in order to unite them. 
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With this in view, the Divine Word took a human nature and 
willed to know our weaknesses, needs, our daily life ; He made Him- 
self one of us. 

If the catechist ought to be as near to God as possible by the ho- 
liness of his life, he must also be close to those whom he wants to 
lead to God. 

Cardinal Lavigerie, when sending his spiritual sons to Africa, 
recommended them to get as near as possible to the natives, to learn 
their languages thoroughly, to understand their customs, beliefs, 
habits of mind, to adapt themselves to their inner life... he recom- 
mended that they should have the mentality of the mediator. 

Missionaries who have left the deepest impression on these people 
are those who lived closest to them, were interested in everything 
connected with their lives, were one of themselves. 

This disposition demands an unshakeable charity. 

A charity which, self forgetting, stoops tactfully to the native life, 
avoids all harshness, want of manners, boorishness, respects eve- 
rything native that is not sinful, treats the native with kindness 
of mind and heart, with suavity of welcome and manners... 

which understands the native, treats him as himself, under- 
stands his difficulties, efforts, the way in which he has solved the 
problems of his daily life... 

which trusts, can see the fruit in the bud, is persuaded that reli- 
gion is a renewing force, has unlimited power of ascent. The bearer 
of the Gospel message must have this faith and hope, this gaze 
towards the future. (If the founders of the Church in Africa had 
not had this faith and hope in spite of appearances, we should not 
now after 60 years have this pleiad of lay catechists, so indispen- 
sable to the apostolate, we should have no native clergy, nor 
schools)... 

which knows no disenchantment, no diminution in the faculty 
of enthusiasm, no mischiefmaking nor blasé mentality. 

Such souls who have lost their wings would be sterile in Afri- 
ca. Charity knows no such state ; it awakens a love of duty, perse- 
verance, constantly renews its youth and begins again indefinitely, 
to triumph through perseverance, real, effective, disinterested, com- 
prehensive, total, interest in each one as he is, with his likes and 
dislikes, weaknesses and struggles. 


3. A third indispensable quality is a thorough knowledge of Chris- 
tian doctrine and the native language. 


Without these it is impossible for the catechist to give any per- 
sonal character to his teaching ; he will remain bound up in formu- 
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lae. In Africa it is often necessary for him to adapt the doctrine to 
several classes of hearers, each with their own needs, problems and 
requirements. He will have to catechize pagans, who are still nu- 
merous. Taking the White Fathers’ missions alone, containing forty 
or so districts, we find that one diocese, that of Karema in British 
Africa, contains 71.9 °% Christians and catechumens, but another — 
Sikasso in French Africa — has only 0.3 % Christians ; vicariates 
such as Kabgayi, where it has been said the Holy Ghost has breath- 
ed like a tornado, only contain 35.6 % Christians. In these mis- 
sions there are three and a half million Christians, but there are still 
twenty-two million pagans to be converted. And this first audience 
is full of beliefs, customs, countless in number, which must all be 
judged from the Christian point of view ; how can any catechist do 
this without a profound knowledge of his religion ? He will also have 
to catechize various categories of Christians differing in age and re- 
quirements. Moreover, for the Christian élite, a more thorough and 
extensive religious instruction is necessary. Unless this élite is 
taught sufficiently by its pastors, it cannot solve in a Christian man- 
ner all the problems which native Christians have to confront in the 
fluid Africa of today, at the cross roads, worked upon by a paganism 
on the defence, an encroaching Marxism, a western civilization al- 
luring in its wealth, luxury, amusements. 

Thorough knowledge of the language is indispensable for the 
transmission of this doctrine. In our opinion, the masses ought to 
receive religious instruction in their own tongue. 


IV. THE. CATECHISTS’ MISSION ;: AIMS AND NATURE 
OF CATECHESIS 


Consideration of the aims and characteristics of catechesisin Africa, 
of the nature of the Christian message to be presented, of the actual 
living conditions of the people to whom it is addressed, may be use- 
ful for the acquisition of the spirit in which the catechist should act. 


I. Final Aim. 


First a word as to the final aim. This is to enable souls to attain 
their supernatural goal, that is, to put them in a state of loving God 
with their whole heart and obtaining their salvation, helping 
them to enter God’s presence and to begin to live in an intimacy 


with their Creator and Father which will find its fulfilment in 
Heaven. 
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Therefore, every word, attitude, action, not in tune with this aim 
is to be avoided. 

If we ask ourselves : ** Will what I am about to do or say bring 
souls nearer to God, enlighten them about Him, be an aspiration 
and call to His love ? ”’ we shall often be helped in our choice of 
what to say or to omit. 

2. Immediate Aims. 


While pursuing this final goal, the catechist has some more 
immediate aims to keep in view : 


— enlighten minds by putting the divine revelation within their 
grasp ; 
— make the Word of God reach their hearts ; 


— help their wills to practise the divine teaching and to decide 
on drawing from the springs of supernatural life ; 


— initiate them in religious activities and prayer. 


in short, it is essential to 
A. Awaken souls to religious life. 


B. Cause them to understand the Christian message. 


A. Awakening Souls to Religious Lrfe. 


The divine revelation which is to be made known is the Word of 
God, the expression of His Life and Sanctity ; it calls for a response : 
faith. 

Catechetical teaching has, then, to convert hearts, strengthen 
wills to make the religious effort. Souls must be trained for Chris- 
tian life. 

What are the means for attaining this end ? Three seem to us 
essential. 


a) In the first place, the catechist must be a living witness of 
Christ. This has a dual motive: 


A general motive which applies everywhere ; the catechist who 
is the messenger and instrument of Christ to prolong His Redemp- 
tive mission should himself partake of Christ’s dispositions, His 
Spirit, charity and sanctity. He will do more to attract souls to 
Christ by what he is and the radiation of his life than by what he 
teaches. It is always example that attracts ; it is the visible beauty 
of virtue ; it is virtue brought within the reach of men ; it is teaching 
which does not provoke men to defiance. 
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But there is a special motive for the African catechist to witness 
by his holiness. 

The native must be able to use his eyes in order to understand 
the Christian message, to be convinced by it and led to live it. If 
some of the Christian truths appeal to him, as we have seen, it is 
not the case with other parts of revelation, especially with those 
which tell of austerity, renunciation, the cross... 

We have to remember that we are too familiar with what St. Paul 
called a scandal for the Jews and folly for the pagans and which 
is for the negro a mystery all the more disconcerting in that there are 
many apparent and relative contrasts between our teaching and 
our behaviour. We preach austerity and poverty and in his eyes we 
are rich and live in luxury, humility and fraternity and can hardly 
help a feeling of superiority, patience, and to him we are constantly 
in a fluster... The words gentleness, forgiveness, renunciation, in- 
dependent judgments... which for us instinctively evoke concepts 
of moral grandeur are associated in his mind with weakness, im- 
potence, cowardice, revolt. 

Without this living witness, there is the risk of creating in the 
minds of the catechumens and neophytes a kind of unconscious dual- 
ism of personality ; the ‘ old man ’ who has never really understood 
what has been taught him often in good faith, goes alongside the 
‘new man,’ each playing his part according to circumstances ; the 
temporary sending away of the concubine so as to make his Easter 
duties, the simultaneous consulting of the doctor, the witchdoctor 
and the priest when he is ill ; we rejoice that such and such a one has 
died in excellent dispositions and we learn that he received all the 
sacraments and all the remedies of witchcraft. 


Of course, the catechist’s example is not everything ; far from it, 
but it may be said that it is indispensable for the understanding of 
religion and the formation of true and well balanced religious per- 
sonalities. 

A nun in the Belgian Congo who has for many years been in con- 
tact with the native élite wrote to us recently : ‘* Perhaps it is be- 
coming more and more important for the missionary catechist to 
get close to the élite and become one of them so that they can the 
better study, understand and as it were touch, those specifically 
Christian virtues of poverty, moderation, humility, fraternity, de- 
votion, conscientiousness and respect for responsibilities and to 
discover through them the ways of holiness and full expansion in 
God. The transformation of the relations between white and black 
and their mutual contacts cause the latter to make many compari- 
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sons between civilized pagan and Christian. Greater vigilance ought 
to regulate our behaviour in a purely evangelical direction, all the 
more in that the difficult conditions of life having disappeared, there 
1s a greater temptation to ‘* feel at home ’’... also the temptation, 
because the Africans are closer to us, no longer to make the labo- 
tious efforts to bring ourselves closer to them. ”’ 


b) A second way of waking religious life is to associate instruc- 
tion with education. 

We ought to require a progressive effort of transformation cor- 
responding with the light received. 

This transformation is slow ; it requires the formation of habits 
which are often in conflict with earlier ways. 

It is this principle which inspired Cardinal Lavigerie to insist on 
the long periods of preparation for baptism and the authorization 
to admit among those who come to pray, the polygamous believers 
who are still too weak to break with their pagan habits. We must 
not try to obtain everything at once. The efforts which we demand 
must be graduated. 

With this in view, the catechumens in the Belgian Congo have 
been divided into two sections : the postulants and the catechumens 
properly socalled. The postulate is a first initiation to Christianity 
for pagans who wish to be instructed and to become Christian but 
are insufficiently firmly disposed. The catechumenate properly so- 
called is a period of instruction, testing and preparation for bap- 
tism ; it is a ‘** kind of novitiate to Christian life, ’’ as the Instruc- 
tions to the Ordinaries of the Belgian Congo tell the clergy. 

We shall therefore never tire of inculcating into all those cate- 
chized such interior dispositions of a lively faith, fear of God, 
repentance and trust that they will become acquired habits. 

They will be taught to pray during the catechism class, either 
by linking their prayer to the lesson or by a short prayer in the 
course of it in connection with the subject matter, or else by being 
asked to make the intention of their evening prayers the obtaining 
of grace to understand the truth they have been taught and to 
live it, or else by helping them to express their sentiments in short 
formulae. They must be taught to address themselves to God, Jesus 
Christ, Our Lady, to the good angels on every occasion. Especial 
care will be taken to see that prayer in common is said quietly and 
with real devotion ; external forms of respect have a great influence 
on internal religion with simple souls. This prayer will obtain divine 
enlightenment : it must not be forgotten that the instruction is 
divine and only God can provide the full understanding of it. 
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In this initiation to Christian life it must not be forgotten that the 
catechumens and neophytes are often extremely tempted, parti- 
cularly by the need to have recourse to pagan superstitions to pre- 
serve themselves and others from the slightest danger. The best way 
to discourage these practices is to teach them the power of the 
Church’s prayers and the virtue of sacramentals. 

In conclusion, we think it necessary to try to obtain, not only an 
individual effort at transformation of habits, but also from the very 
beginning a positive practice of the essential Christian law which is 
a law of charity, teaching the catechumens to make much of their 
union with Jesus Christ and inspiring them with a lively sentiment 
of solidarity and a generous spirit of reciprocal devotion. This virtue 
of charity should be the first social virtue of Christians ; they must 
be taught kindness to the pagans, encouraged to render them ser- 
vice, to conquer their hostility by generous patience ; in this way 
we shall avoid the formation of an irreducible and dangerous pagan 
party. 

From the beginning, acts of charity and zeal must be required 
of them, so as to develop the Catholic sense, the Christian communal 
spirit, the family spirit in the Church. The Christian and Catholic 
spirit replacing the particularist clannish spirit, may help to avoid 
the confusion caused in the industrial centres and towns by the pre- 
sent social changes. The practice of the apostolate and communal 
Christian sense are two important factors of religious formation and 
perseverance in Africa. The communities or groups which are asked 
for an effective devotion and which have the support of communal 
life become fervent and alive. 


c) In the third place, in order to initiate souls to religious life, the 
catechist should endeavour to attach them to the Living Person of 
Our Lord. 

Africa is not a citadel of abstractions, it seeks the living. 

Moreover, Christianity is Jesus Christ, a Person always living and 
always of our time. It is Christ Who will unify our religious activity. 

Missionaries are convinced that they have infused into their 
Christian communities a new life, courageous pride, a springlike 
energy if they have taught them this more perfect intimacy with 
the living Person of Christ. 

The truths which have to be believed are : Christ, the Trinitarian 
Christ, the Christ Incarnate, Saviour and Sanctifier, Christ diffused 
in the Church. The precepts to be practised are the response of the 
member to the appeal of the Head... the divine life received in 
grace is the life of Christ. The sacraments are the sanctifying actions 
of Christ, the application of His mysteries to the soul. 
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We therefore think that the catechist will find it to his advantage 
to present his instruction and direct his religious action with 
reference to the Living Christ. 


B. To Make the Christian Message Understood. 


If it is necessary to awaken religious life in souls, they must also 
be taught ; instruction aims at religious formation, religious forma- 
tion is achieved by teaching ; they must be helped to assimilate 
the contents of the catechism. 


a) The Question of the Textbook. 


Criticisms of the old European catechisms, that they are too learn- 
ed, too abstract, too theoretical, too dry, containing too many 
incomprehensible words, above their hearers’ heads, not suitable... 
have also been made of the books in use in Africa. Criticism is easier 
to make than a really successful catechism, expressing clearly, con- 
cisely, exactly and coherently the whole of doctrine and conveying 
it in concrete formulae... ! 

It is the catechist who must make the textbook come to life, trans- 
pose its formulae into concrete explanations. The catechism formu- 
la should be considered as the goal and not the starting point. 

This is not to say that existing textbooks should not be improved 
upon and others drawn up. There have been successful attempts. 
We may mention Jésus en Afrique by Fr. Pouchet, missionary in 
Gaboon ; this catechism follows the liturgical year ; the first term 
deals with God, the second with Jesus Christ, the third with the 
Church ; it takes African life into account. Progressive instruction 
is indicated by different type. It is illustrated in the Bernadette 
method (in the silhouette style). It is written in French. In Swahili 
there are the textbooks by the Benedictines of Lindi T. T. They fol- 
low the historical method and are strongly marked by educational 
preoccupations and initiation into religious practice. These are suc- 
cessful. 

It would be desirable that each ecclesiastical division or at least 
each district possessing the same language should be provided with: 

— A large catechism for the lay catechists and educated persons, 

— A medium catechism which can be used for different catego- 
ries of listeners by means of varying types of printing. 

— A catechism for children : a little history of salvation. 

It is a good thing for the catechism to be illustrated and suggest 
habits of religious practices and prayer, and it should form a really 
coherent whole, inspired by the Bible and liturgy. 
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In what language ? 

If in the secondary schools, colleges, minor seminaries, European 
textbooks are in use and if catechisms in a European language are 
employed in those districts where it is the usual vehicle for in- 
struction, no one can object. But it must be admitted — and is the 
usual practice — that catechisms intended for the masses ought to 
be written in a native language. The question becomes complicated 
when different languages are current in the same district or centre. 
The book will then be in the predominant language ; in some centres, 
where individuals come from tribes speaking different dialects it is 
practically impossible to instruct each in his own language. The apos- 
tolate to elderly people and to women becomes difficult, for they 
can only understand their own language ; in such districts a supple- 
mentary catechism in the chief dialects would be useful. The chap- 
laincy to the Forces in the Congo has issued a pastoral letter in the 
principal languages understood by the soldiers ; this is a useful adap- 
tation. 


b) This Catechism Must Be Explained. 


The words, the truths themselves and the principles which link 
them together must be understood if the Christian is to comprehend 
all that Christian doctrine implies, grasp the authentic meaning of 
the Gospel, acquire an exact idea of Christ and of the response to 
give to His appeal. 

We have already indicated how easily the same words may be 
variously interpreted by Europeans, pagans, or recent converts. 

We must base our commentaries on their own conceptions if we 
want them to be understood and assimilated. African Sisters have 
lately remarked on the relatively frequent cases of old men refusing 
obstinately to be baptized because they want to go to Hell where 
there is everlasting fire in order to warm their cold limbs. 

Religion must penetrate into the soul and not just be superim- 
posed on primitive ideas. 

We must admit that it is not always easy to find expressions, for 
many words used in the catechisms have no equivalent in the Afri- 
can dialects. In the textbooks in consequence we find Latin or Eu- 
ropean words which have been slightly ‘ Africanized ;’ this is jus- 
tifiable when there is absolutely no corresponding word in the na- 
tive tongue ; circumlocutions will make them understood. 

The intuitive method is to be followed, beginning by facts, sto- 
ries, anecdotes, concrete things, in order to arrive at the general for- 
mula of the catechism ; in this way we proceed from the known to 
the unknown, the particular to the general, example to precept, con- 
crete to abstract. 
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We shall search for these concrete expressions, stories which reach 
the hearers and facilitate religious impregnation from various sour- 
ces. 

First, in the Bible. It is revelation itself. The stories of the Old 
and New Testaments ought to be told simply, vividly. The words of 
Christ ought not to appear to be things of the past but something 
which He re-tells to each. 

Then the liturgy. The Church prays and acts as she believes. She 
relives in her liturgy the life of Christ, the drama of our sanctifica- 
tion, our salvation. The gestures, symbols, liturgical words, trans- 
late the faith, teaching, make it progressive and alive. It is a peda- 
gogy suitable for simple people who do not argue but look, feel, 
contemplate, act. 

Values, customs, beliefs, proverbs... of the country can also be 
used, and even ought to be. Our Lord gives the example by His talks 
with very strong local colour. The African catechist ought often to 
say like Christ : It was said to them of old... The Lord says. . 

Finally, various means can be used and are employed here and 
there to make the instruction more practical, link it to an interest, 
a need, a call to souls. We may mention : 


— Use of pictures. The natives appreciate them. They hold their 
attention, are a visible reference to the truth being taught, the eyes 
being sometimes a more direct help than the ears. But they must 
possess certain qualities ; I will only mention one, they must be 
characterized by nobility and dignity. The natives turn away with 
horror from some modern productions : at least, those whom I knew 
in Tanganyika did. 

Various collections are obtainable ; it is a matter of taste, age, 
environment. The ‘ Bernadette ’ black and white pictures seem very 
suitable. Some inspired by native art would be desirable. 


— Singing can also be employed with success. 

The African needs song. It accompanies all the phases of his life, 
tribal initiation, marching, work, marriage, joys, sorrows, the mys- 
teries of death. There are songs of victory, of war, laments, ova- 
tions... And the native puts his whole soul into them. Translated 
into song his faith, hope, prayer, will be more profound, more natu- 
ral, more sincere. 


In the recent encyclical ‘* Musica Sacrae disciplina, ’’ the Sove- 
reign Pontiff mentions the great help which religious singing is to 
catechetical teaching : ‘¢‘ Young children, ”’ he says, ‘* by learning 
at a tender age these sacred songs are also helped in a remarkable 
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way to acquire a knowledge, taste and remembrance of the truths 
of our Faith and in this way, the catechetical apostolate derives 
great advantages. ’ 

3. Characteristics of Catechests. 


It may be useful to point out some characteristics of religious 
instruction in Africa or some points of contact between the African 
and our teaching. 

Catechetical formation should start from the concrete man who 
is to be taught, his knowledge, his degree of development, his needs, 
his sphere. We should therefore show a loving interest in his soul, 
the guiding notions of his life, his ideals, beliefs and aspirations... 
if we want to help him to find Christ, to think truly about Him, to 
sanctify himself in truth. Charity demands that we should adapt 
ourselves to the native as he is in real life. 

Some aspects of this adaptation seem to us worthy of note. 


1° The native is tormented by the sense of insecurity. He seeks 
guarantees of security on a religious basis: all kinds of practices to 
keep in favour with the manes of his ancestors, to conjure invisible 
powers ; amulets for preservation from sickness, accidents, harm 
to himself or others in life or belongings... belief in occult powers 
haunts his mind day and night and is at the foundation of many of 
his actions. 

The Christian message ought to come to him as what it indeed is, 
salvation, security, liberation, shelter. The dogmas of the divine 
Fatherhood, Providence... guardian angels... ritual blessings... 
prayer which gives confidence... can play a large part in the trans- 
formation of souls when understood and assimilated. 


2° The nativescaneasily grasp the idea of the fulnessofChristian- 
ity. It ought to be shown to them as the unhoped for realization of 
their aspirations, making up for their littleness and miseries, ex- 
panding them in greatness, dignity, overflowing life. 

They should be told of the great truths of the mystic Christ, grace, 
adoption as children, our divinisation in Christ by the Church- 
Christianity should be presented to them as true life, the source of 
life. 

The attention we give to this mentality can help us in the choice 
of the aspect of the Christian message to set before them. To give an 
example : Christian popular piety has represented Christ’s Passion 
in two ways ; since the Middle Ages devotion has emphasized the 
sufferings of Christ ; in early times stress was mainly laid on the end 
and effects of the Passion : salvation, redemption, victory, the source 
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of joy for the world... and it is this ancient form of devotion which 
best suits the native mentality. Our modern form is further from 
their habits of mind and heart. 


3° A sorrowful aspect of the contemporary world is the racial 
struggle of which the daily press brings us echoes. 

Catechetical formation ought not to neglect these problems and 
ought to enlighten both whites and natives about them. It should 
strive to create in them a mentality of mutual comprehension, con- 
cord, fraternity, create an atmosphere of reciprocal respect. Every 
Christian ought to know that he is not on the right road if he lets 
himself be influenced by the racial myth. If a leaven of racial pre- 
judice, either from the side of the whites or that of the natives, 
finds a place in the edifice of the new Africa, the whole will 
crumble one day. The Archbishop of Algiers recently said : ‘* Build- 
ing cannot be done with hate. Peaceful orientations will be the 
fruit of a multitude of fraternal contacts permitting all to express 
themselves freely. ”’ 

The Church in Africa gives a practical lesson of charity and res- 
pect for all by ordaining native priests who are the equals of the 
white priests and by creating native bishops alongside those from 
Europe. African catechesis ought to spread this charity, this fra- 
ternal comprehension, among the faithful. 


4° The Africans have a tendency today to recognize human dignity 
in their own persons. They belong to their century, which places the 
accent on man, society, the perfection of all human structures. These 
aspirations, apart from their excesses, are providential preparatives 
for the meeting with Christ : we should take account of this. 

In practice, this means : 


— The bearer of the Gospel message should proceed as quickly 
as progress, should not shy at evolution, be open to the human, wel- 
come the present day. 


— Everything in religious teaching ought to be pleasant ; it 
should be given in an atmosphere of true charity and joy... 


— External conditions as far as possible should manifest esteem 
for religious teaching and for the audience : a suitable place, lend- 
ing itself to attention, with devotional decorations ; it should be 
given at a time convenient to the listeners and not when they are 
tired and cannot profit from it. 

— Nothing should be neglected to make the teaching live, clear, 
interesting, practical ; it is to be given to people of flesh and blood, 
of today. 
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It is therefore important to esteem the native, his culture and his 
aspirations insofar as they are good. Christianization of African cul- 
ture demands this esteem. 


5° Christian education should evolve on a base of social concep 
tions. Let us mention one: the tribal conception. 

If natives are to be understood, they must not be taken as indi- 
viduals but as social beings. Their tribe closes them in on all sides : 
individual independence is restrained by it ; it is the tribe which 
decides, directs, organizes. The solidarity and union of members 
of the tribe is close ; the tribe is the mutual aid society, insurance 
against sickness, old age, enemies, misfortune ; it is the council 
which judges... Also in Africa, at least in the Africa of tradition, we 
come across few abandoned individuals : the tribe is a refuge. 

If this conception has good in it, it also has its dangers ; it hin- 
ders the united constitution of the family : father, mother, children ; 
it hinders the authority of parents over their children ; it harms the 
development of personality, paralyses progress by the absence of 
sufficient individual responsibility, permits a careless attitude on 
the part of its members, who are sure of always finding a living 
among their brethren. 

This tribal sentiment so deeply rooted in the African soul cannot 
be torn away. It can be transposed to the spiritual community, to 
the Church, the union of Christians in the Mystical Body, fraternity 
and mutual help in Christ. The parish ought to provide its members 
with a real community welcoming all, a liturgy in which all share, 
responsibilities in which each has his part. 

But Christian formation ought also to fight against everything 
in this conception, which, if transposed as such into the spiritual, 


would interfere with personal religion and individual responsibility 
before God. 


6° In conclusion, religious teaching should be progressive. 

Attempt should be made as far as possible to keep the audience 
fairly homogeneous. Efficient and progressive religious teaching can- 
not be given to a mixed audience in which all ages, all stages of re- 
ligious knowledge or ignorance are mingled. 

All are admitted to the postulate or catechumenate who have a 
certain desire to become Christian. Prudence demands that the 
teacher should take into account not only a lack of understanding 
which must be slowly overcome, but also of lack of willpower. A too 
hasty description of all the exigencies of Christian morals would 
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perhaps discourage them altogether. They will first be taught the 
fundamental truths about God and the immortality of the soul, Pro- 
vidence caring for men, rewarding and punishing. They will be in- 
spired to take an interest in God and their salvation. This teaching 
will be accompanied by the story of the Fall and Redemption, to 
which will be added explanation of the means instituted by God to 
efface sin so that they can as soon as possible ensure their salvation 
in case they are surprised by death. This doctrine ought first to be 
explained in a historical manner and very simply. 

While they are being taught, they ought to be led gradually to 
put into practice the light received by insisting on the abandonment 
of the superstitions and vices of paganism. From the first lesson, they 
ought to be taught a short prayer and advised to repeat it often ; 
they will be led to raise their hearts to God by simple acts of faith 
and trust. 

In the actual catechumenate, only those will be admitted whose 
good dispositions give promise of perseverance ; to act otherwise 
would be to lay oneself open to serious difficulties with those who 
would have to be sent away later, especially if they are influential in 
the country. 

Their instruction should be methodical. The aim is to teach them 
a practical faith ; explicit adhesion to Christian life is to be encourag- 
ed with precision and exactness ; consciences are to be trained with- 
out any exaggeration or diminution of the requirements of the gos- 
pel morality ; each category has to be enlightened as to the duties 
of its condition of life, and clearness and precision are required in 
delicate matters so as not to leave souls in a false security. They 
must be instructed as to the immorality of certain acts and certain 
habits which are pernicious for individuals, the family and society, 
as to the obviously superstitious nature of certain practices, without 
discouraging those of good will; this is the mission of catechists. It 
requires constant application, a careful work of preparation and 
explanation... and a perfect understanding between everybody, both 
on the order to be followed, the doctrine to be taught and “* the way 
it is taught, especially when catechetical instruction has to pro- 
ceed to correct manners and tend to the abolition of practices irre- 
concilable with Christian life ’’ (Directory of the African Missions). 

Doctrine must not be minimized. — If it must be progressive, at 
the same time it must in the end put each Christian in possession of 
the message of Christ in its totality and integrality. 
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V. CHRISTIAN FORMATION IS A WORK 
OF COOPERATION 


Christian formation is a work of cooperation ; the catechizing 
priest is one of the religious educators, but not the only one ; if his 
work is to be thorough he must be aided by the other elements which 
influence men, and especially by the family. The work must be done 
in common. 

We will say a word on the family, for its role is considerable. 

It is the first sphere of life which communicates a direction to the 
thoughts, reactions, behaviour. In religious formation the role of 
the parents is, it seems, irreplaceable. The child will suffer all his 
life if he has not received in his family a religious impregnation, if 
he has not been raised towards God and His mysteries by seeing the 
religious gestures of his family, if he has not learnt the first prayers, 
first Christian reactions in face of events, the first initiation to 
Christ, in the warmth of the home. 

In Africa, under the Christian influence a certain number of fine 
families have been formed which are concerned with the religious 
future of the children ; parents are found who are capable of great 
sacrifices in order to bring their children up in a Christian way ; 
schools in the Congo in which fees are required are having to refu- 
se many girls ; there are families in which every day prayers go up 
for a priestly or religious vocation among them ; educated natives 
ask European ladies to take their wives into their homes in order to 
help them to rise to a more human and more Christian way of life. 
There is therefore much hope. But these fine families are the excep- 
tion. On the whole, little care is taken with the religious education of 
the children, ignorance, incompetence and carelessness in the matter 
predominate. With many, money, amusements and claims come be- 
fore the sense of responsibility and the laborious and conscientious 
effort to shape their destiny and that of their children in a religious 
direction. This is another reason for the catechist priest to make fa- 
milies aware of their duties and to help them to fulfil them. He must 
support by every means in his power the work of religious congre- 
gations for the formation of future mothers of families such as do- 
mestic science schools, the training of brides-to-be, cultural homes, 
and he should distribute the pamphlets which are published with 
the aim of helping parents to fulfil this duty, where such exist ; he 
must make all possible effort in union with the undertakings in his 
parish or in the mission to Christianize the families. 

There should be a complement for catechetical formation 
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a) in the youth movements which are springing up everywhere 
and supply youth or a section of it with a religious formation more 
profound and an initiation to the apostolate suited to their age ; 


b) in the spread of the religious press. 


As for the youth movements, their denomination and organization 
depend on the milieu, circumstances and ecclesiastical authorities 
which start them. 

Some principles must be taken into consideration if they are to 
succeed and last. 

These movements are very useful for the work of deepening reli- 
gious life and the implantation of grace in the whole of life, by fill- 
ing the gaps left by the family in this sphere ; they also help youth 
to employ their hours of leisure in a healthy atmosphere ; they deve- 
lop initiative, the sense of sacrifice, the personality, and give an 
initiation to the apostolate. 

Some conditions are indispensable for their success : 


1. The director should be animated by a holy optimism, be full 
of energy, believe in the work: if he is bored he will not succeed. 
Youth goes to those who radiate hope and life, reveal their possibi- 
lities, go along with them. Many disappointments will be encoun- 
tered. It is necessary to begin again with patience, courage. With 
natives, nothing is ever entirely finished. 


2. The movement should be truly Christian and apostolic. The 
necessary attitude is based on faith, hope and charity. Only this 
will appeal to the natives and get results from them. Among the 
members an attachment to Christ which is personal, willed, free, 
must be aroused ; in this way the movement will form youth for 
life and the apostolic spirit will persevere independently of the mo- 
vement. 


3. The movement should also be human in this sense that it 
should respond to the needs and aspirations of the particular mi- 
lieu. Religion must be united to life. 


4. There must also be great simplicity, and uniformity for the 
whole district. Without this : 


The movement would disappear with the priest who founded it, 
either because his successor does not understand it, or his occupa- 
tions hinder him from learning a too complicated technique. 

Also uniformity so that the members when changing their domi- 
ciles find themselves at home in the group in their new mission. 
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It is not at all necessary to copy Europe. The requirements of 
the milieu and the possibilities of African youth should be the guide. 

The press is a means of religious formation. 

Natives are reading more and more, are eager for reading matter. 

In some places most of the population can read. 

The native press has an increasing number of readers. 

The missions have here a powerful means of religious penetration. 
They are using it, and it is a sign of their understanding of the needs 
of the times. 


The Necessity of Permeating Cultural Life 
With Christian Inspiration 


by L. JOHANNESSON 
Professor, Stockholm, Sweden } 


1. Historical Moments and Christian Influence 
in Cultural Life. 


Three times in the history of the West have the leaders of Chris- 
tian thought and life succeeded in permeating and thoroughly 
reforming cultural life. 


First the Greek fathers, the heirs of classical culture, succeeded 
in transforming that most noble expression of thought, literature 
and art, sublime witness to the creative power of the human spirit. 
This they permeated with their faith, and so produced a Christian 
culture. Already, in ‘*‘ St. John’s Gospel, ’”’ there is to be found a 
meeting between genuine Christianity and Hellenic culture. 

Perhaps one can say that St. Augustine best expresses the fulfil- 
ment of this contact between classical antiquity and the Christian 
mind — and that he at the same time points the way to something 
new — ‘* the new man ”’ — ‘‘ the European man. ”’ 


The second time came during the early middle ages, when the 
Christian West had to face a deadly peril, this time intellectual, 
Aristotelianism, with all the confusion that accompanied it. 


1 Note among the many publications by Prof. Dr. Lechard JOHANNESSON : 
Sinneskunskapens problem. Den engelska nyrealismens lara om ‘ sensa ’ jamfort med 
thomsmens ‘ species sensibilis, ? Lund, 1945; 40-talet och idéerna, Essayer, 1949 ; 
Henric Schartaus Biblisk Cateches. Edition med kommentarer och idéhistorisk 
inplacering av Schartau, Stockholm, 1955 ; Manniskans varde och vardighet. Till 
fragan om humanismens férnyelse, Goteborg, 1948 ; Den katolske Kirke i vor nu- 
vaerende kultursituation (Ingar i: Dansk Udsyn), Kolding, 1951. — Address: 
Jungfrugatan, 56, Stockholm, SwEDEN (Editor’s Note). 
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In this situation — which recalls the one Plato found himself in, 
when he saved Greek thought from Sophism and its tendency to 
intellectual dissolution — St. Thomas Aquinas accomplished his 
immortal work, in which he created intellectual harmony between 
faith and reason, between intellect and will, between dogma and 
mystical experience. 


The third time the cultural and spiritual life of the West faced 
mortal peril, came during the general confusion of the sixteenth 
century, in the Church’s administration as well as in theology, morals 
and everyday life. The nominalistic thinking of Luther and his col- 
leagues had led to revolt against the philosophic foundations of the 
Church’s teaching ; this revolt concerned anthropology and there- 
with morals, it concerned everyday Christian life, and with that, 
even the Church’s teaching authority, her jurisdiction, and the Sa- 
craments. 

Here appeared St. Ignatius Loyola, his colleagues and followers, to 
create a new synthesis of Christian life, one making the gigantic re- 
form of science, art, education and piety possible, culminating in 
the following century. 


2. Opposition to Christianity in Modern Culture. 


Today as well, there is a deadly peril threatening Christianity 
and the Church. This is manifest on many different levels. Let me 
begin with a concrete example. 

In my work with students in my homeland, I meet young folk, 
who, confronted with elements of Christian history, dogma and mo- 
rals, experience this as though it were an unknown world. Their 
personal life belongs to a wholly different world. For them, Chris- 
tianity is something foreign. It is, or has been, a passing evolution- 
ary phase, which can no longer be taken seriously. That Christian- 
ity is true, that it is a true description of reality — equally as ob- 
jective as an atom explosion or polio vaccine — there are very few 
who think this. 

This — the problem of the late-Christian — is particularly evi- 
dent in three spheres : 


A. First, I often meet something like the following reasoning : 
‘** Yes, I should like to believe in God — and that He exists — but 
how ? Such things cannot be known. One can never be certain. ”’ 

I meet these young people, who with sadness hear how men of 
other days could believe in God, and that He exists. How, for them, 
there must have been something in life that was stable. But for us: 
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‘* Life on the contrary is always moving, changing, nothing abid- 
ing. Nature is also ever changing. Even natural science is relative. 
All science is relative. The function of philosophy is logical analysis 
— analysis of language or concept. ’’ So we have arrived at an age 
of scepticism, where knowledge about things in themselves (‘ das 
Ding an sich’) is a vain snatching at shadows. 

That scepticism and agnosticism have poisoned our culture is par- 
ticularly manifest in countries where we have lacked Catholic thought, 
which could balance the nominalism that, since Descartes’ day, has 
dominated western philosophy. And so, after a nominalistic philo- 
sophy, we get a nominalistic theology. From Kant, by way of 
Schleiermacher, this thinking gradually permeated Protestant 
theology and piety. 

I know by experience that, for example, in my home land, the 
sceptical philosophies constitute the gravest danger to religion. Na- 
turally, with us, as in other lands, the young are not philosophers ; 
nevertheless, philosophical scepticism, which permeates thought 
in general, has come to hinder metaphysical certainty, as well as 
religious certainty. If all knowledge is relative, then not even reli- 
gious knowledge can be certain. So comes emotional religiosity, re- 
ligious experience without dogma — and therewith Christianity has 
lost her true stamp. 

When, occasionally, in catechetical instruction, we say: ‘‘ It is 
a sin to doubt about faith, ’’ this cam mean that we add still an- 
other stone on the burden. Perhaps, in the culture-dilemma where 
we are now, it would be better to say: one must fight one’s way 
through even sincere doubt. It would be false to feign a faith one 
could not believe. Our pastoral duty would be to lead reasonably a 
soul in doubt from the reasons for his doubt ; as a doctor cures a 
patient by getting rid of the causes of sickness — not by pain- 
killing means, eliminating the symptons. 


B. The second sphere where the problem of the late-Christian is 
especially apparent, is the moral sphere. This concerns practical, 
concrete living. Where sceptical philosophy has done its work, norms 
for living quickly disappear. Without metaphysical anchorage, a 
system of fast norms is an impossibility. Without certainty about 
God, about the immortality of the soul, and the destiny of man, 
man’s life loses its direction — like a ship at sea, which cannot find 
its way or determine its course. So is man, without a system of 
norms, without certainty about his last end. The negation of values, — 
that moral-philosophic consequence of theoretic scepticism — is the 
deadening result of this thinking in the life of the individual. 
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C. A third sphere, where the ‘ modern ’ European culture shows 
itself alien to the genuinely Christian tradition, is its attitude to 
Christianity’s historical foundation. 

For Christ’s Apostles, the historical basis for the Gospel message 
they had to spread, was self-evident. *‘ If Christ has not risen, then 
our preaching is vain. ’’ *¢ What we have seen and heard, to that 
we bear witness. ’’ The ‘* Acts of the Apostles ’”’ speak of ** many 
certain proofs,’ and in St. John’s Gospel: ‘*‘ What we know, of 
that we speak, and what we have seen, to that we give witness ”’ 
ON Sy Gee Wa as reek 

The Incarnation is a fact, in part a material fact. If we are uncert- 
ain about that fact, then all Christianity loses its essentially Chris- 
tian character. Then Christianity becomes no more than one of the 
mystery cults which flourished throughout the Greco-Roman world 
at the time of Christianity’s entry into it. Through liberal theology, 
which introduced doubt about the Incarnation, the genuinely Chris- 
tian tradition has disappeared. Here it is a question of historical 
fact. We hear it said : Concerning such a ‘ fact, ’ one can never be 
certain, every historical point of departure gives place for uncert- 
ainty — and so the Incarnation can no longer be a fact for us. 

And we enter the way leading to Bultmann’s ‘* Entmythologisie- 
rung des Christentums. ’’ Bultmann’s position is an inevitable con- 
sequence of the general scepticism in liberalism, in part Karl 
Barth’s teaching: ‘‘ Gott ist der Ganz und gar Andere. ’? — Funda- 
mentally, this is partly the Kantian attitude, which doubts objec- 
tivity of knowledge, and partly a metaphysic which puts God out- 
side the limits of possible cognition. 

These speculative doctrines have now sifted down to simple folk. 
They form the common man’s view on Christianity. Is it any won- 
der, then, that men belittle the Sacraments ? Is it strange that they 
seek other grounds for consolation and security than those Chris- 
tianity offers ? 


3. Our Pastoral Responsibility to Youth. 


Here, we all have our most serious responsibility. Our duty is 
simply this, that we in our day reform and rechristianize our cul- 
ture. 

As once the Greek fathers and Augustine succeeded in reforming 
the world of Hellenic culture ; just as Thomas Aquinas reformed 
medieval thought ; just as Loyola and his followers set a stamp on 
European culture, so must we in our day work out the problems that 
beset our time. Our philosophy and metaphysics must be vivified. 
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We must not hedge ourselves in, behind all-too-fixed formulas, The 
problems must be /iving for ourselves. — Perhaps we may say that, 
for example, Bernard Russell’s philosophy, or logical empiricism, or 
French existentialism do not qualify any need to avail ourselves of 
them. Nevertheless, such things penetrate to the masses — they 
form our young students, they serve our journalists, they permeate 
our newspapers’ cultural writings. 

My personal experience is that our college or university students 
often find relief in an alternative to relativism. They welcome, for 
example, Jacques Maritain, as a help in finding a firm ground for 
intellectual life as well as for moral life. We must place Christian mo- 
rals under the rule of solid principles. We must produce a Christian 
anthropology, a Christian system of norms — in contrast to modern 
man’s ‘‘ relativistic morality. ’’ How otherwise, for example, can 
we successfully combat ‘*‘ abortion mentality, ’’ which is spreading 
now even in Catholic lands ? 

Will you allow me to say something more personal ? I am here as 
representative from the Scandinavian countries. We have there a 
technical culture of very high standard. We also have a standard in 
human and natural sciences which, I think, can be compared with 
what we find in the rest of Europe. But, have you considered that 
these countries were severed from cultural unity with Europe, 
precisely in philosophical and religious spheres. Kantianism and 
agnosticism dominate our Universities. Theological argument is 
characterized by liberalistic thinking. But we also have some young 
students who have begun to study Catholic philosophy and theo- 
logy. Have you considered that — there, where principles play a 
decisive part — there the Catholic Church has something to give 
our people. How this will be done, I do not know — but I do know 
that, just now, the Catholic Church has a great opportunity. Whe- 
ther it will come again remains to be seen. 


4. Necessity and Conditions of Christian Humanism. 


I have tried to say something in a semi-historical or rather more 
practical manner. Let me now say a few words about what I think 
is the principal reason for my thought on the rechristianization of 
culture. wile ee 

In our day, it is to be feared, western civilization is in danger 
of losing its soul. It seems to be losing its noblest character : the 
union of intellectualism and Christian revealed truth. Here is the 
nerve centre of western culture. And, because this is so, it is neces- 
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sary also in our day that our culture be formed by this meeting be- 
tween intellectualism and revelation. If one of these disappears, our 
culture also disappears. Here I touch upon what is called the prob- 
lem of Christian humanism. Let me finally say a word about this. 

As we know, the western mind has created a technical world, 
whose fruits we all enjoy. Natural science has unveiled the laws of 
nature. Later discoverers and technicians have harnessed these for- 
ces in the service of man. All these have worked with intelligence. 
The French historian, Charles Morazé, rightly considers the charac- 
teristic of European culture to be: mathematical abstraction and 
what he calls esprit de finesse. 

The founders of our culture made Christian faith their noblest 
possession. On the other hand, we find here a marked tendency to 
think — a capacity to understand. This meeting between religious 
vitality and intellectual power in the western soul, has led to something 
unique — namely that the content of faith could be in some degree 
grasped by the intellect and expressed in clear concepts. Before 
Christ Our Lord taught, before He consummated the work of Re- 
demption, European intellectualism had already achieved great 
things. Among the Greeks arose the most noble of philosophies, 
among the Romans a juridical science which even today gives us 
our best model. 

After faith had begun to disappear from the European conscious- 
ness, we find technical intelligence. But the high point lay between 
the older and the modern pagan periods. The most remarkable, 
and ever inspiring, period in western civilization, came when Euro- 
peans used their gifts for the noblest thing of all — namely, Chris- 
tian Revelation. That was a meeting between a definite human endow- 
ment and Divine Truth. Intellect let itself be leavened by Divine 
Truth. Men had deeper insight than previously. They defined their 
experiences in clear formulae. Intellect seemed to grow, when it de- 
voted itself to the most sublime of all, God Himself. Truth was nob- 
ly served. 

As a poet, when he creates, expresses something at once genuinely 
personal and something more than personal, which concerns us all, 
so is it with a cultural creation. European culture, in its depth, is 
the interpenetration of the human intellect and Divinely revealed 
Truth. But, there is nothing here so exclusively European and Wes- 
tern, that it has no significance for other peoples in other parts of 
the world. On the contrary, by cultivating its special endowment, 
by applying this to faith, by formulating faith in human concepts, 
Europe has raised itself to something above itself. The characteristic 
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best in Europe has come to endure as something more than Euro- 
pean. Something significant for all humanity has been created. 

This new creation within European civilization is, I mean, its uni- 
versal significance. And more than that : this universality is some- 
thing lasting, something destined not to disappear. Inasmuch as 
faith became the driving force for life in its entirety, it also became 
the soul of culture. Faith became incarnate in culture : it is what I 
should like to say. Even merely human endeavor found in faith its 
loftiest object. In Christian faith our culture once possessed its 
holiest treasure. 


5. In Contrast to Pagan Humanism. 


And now I wish to say a few words about Christian humanism in 
contrast to pagan humanism. Already Thomas Aquinas expresses a 
Christian humanism — as I understand it — when he says that 
grace does not operate contrary to nature, but rather that it per- 
fects nature. He means that Christianity does not do violence to hu- 
man nature, but rather uplifts nature (even from within) to the high- 
est possible perfection. Already, one thousand years earlier, in the 
third century, Tertullian expressed the same idea : Anima humana 
naturaliter christiana. 

The fruits of a culture are abiding. But that culture must 
become incarnate in living men —it must grow with its own 
innate, creative life. A culture must live — when it lives, it is 
productive. 

Our purpose is to rediscover what is truly European — the sources 
of Christian culture — to acknowledge both intellect’s clarity and 
power and supernatural Revelation. If these two are reunited, we 
can rediscover the whole man in our human nature. Then can man 
first fulfil his destiny. Christian humanism must both acknowledge 
God-given powers in human nature and accept the supernatural 
grace which God, in addition, offers to human nature. 

Christian principles must form culture, permeate it, both in order 
that Christianity may achieve its own fulness, and that culture may 
be elevated to the level it once had in western civilization. 

Christian humanism is a realistic view on man — on man with 
his dignity as a creature of God endowed with an immortal soul, with 
intellect and will... on man also in his humiliation and sinfulness, 
bearing in himself Adam’s poisoned nature. Christian humanism is 
the acknowledgment of the saving grace of God, acknowledgment 
of the supernatural light of Revelation. First in this way is created 
a harmonious view of man. We are protected from a superficial 
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optimism, such as that of the eighteenth century, — and also from 
too black a pessimism, as, for example, in some of the literature of 
our own day. 
a x 

If Christianity can achieve this synthesis, we shall ourselves 
achieve hope and happiness. Augustine’s words are incomparable : 
Tu autem, Domine, fecisti nos ad Te, et inquietum est cor nostrum donec 
vequiescat in Te. 


The Teaching of Literature 


and Religious Formation 


by Pierre Faure, S. J. 
Director of the Centre for Pedagogical Studies, Paris } 


You have not come to this Congress to listen to a lecture on lite- 
rature, albeit Christian literature. Although this kind of lecture is 
all too rare, I have no intention of taking advantage of this marvel- 
lous audience —a very precious audience eager for spiritual matters 
and adept at perceiving signs of God amongst men — to inflict a 
literature lesson upon you. 

In our search for the aspect of religious formation of which the 
teaching of letters must and can be the opportunity, I would like 
— not to justify a decisive assertion in the Encyclical on the Edu- 
cation of Youth ; that would be very pretentious — to help in a 
small way by emphasizing its timeliness. 

‘¢ It is necessary ’’ states the Encyclical ‘‘ for all education, all 
school organization, staff, syllabuses, books and every kind of train- 
ing, to be governed by a truly Christian spirit, under the direction 
and maternal vigilance of the Church, in such a way that religion be 
the foundation and coronation of all teaching at every stage. ”’ # 

This blunt proclamation of a principle which we know to be quite 
right gives many of our contemporaries the impression of a blaze 
which is too strong for eyes which can hardly stand the soft light 
of initial apologetics. 

This does not mean that nowadays Christian authors are excluded 
from the programme in State or private schools. In the last century 
people deplored that they were often ousted for no reason. Those 
painfully remembered days are past, at least in the so-called free 
world. School text books and titles of university theses show on the 


1 See biographical note in LumEN Virag, I (1945), p. 647. — Address: 15, rue 
Louis David, France (Editor’s note). 
2 H. H. Prius XII, Encyclical on the Education of Youth. Text and commentary 


by Paul Foulquie, Editions Spes. 
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contrary that Christian authors or Christian subjects are more or 
less to the fore. Editions of the first apologists, the great Doctors 
like St. Augustine for example, are multiplying. In almost every 
country and every language novelists and dramatists are success- 
fully using the Christian theme. Literary reviewers have often drawn 
attention to this indisputable fact. Canon Moeller, in his penetrating 
works on the presentation and criticism of contemporary literature, 
has very ably helped educators to distinguish masterly works which, 
by the quality of their evidence, put the fundamental problems 
strongly to our generation, for which I should like publicly to thank 
hina * 

However, our aim is not to investigate how much place is, or 
should be, given to Christian authors in a school programme. It 
would, of course, be interesting to doso. Without reviving the Gaud- 
ism quarrels, ever ready to spring up again, we could talk for ages 
about Christian authors who should be included in secondary and 
university studies. ? Without demanding exclusivity for them, with- 
out accusing the so-called pagan authors of being the ‘ cankers ’ 
of our Christian teaching, we might express our desire to university 
authorities, directors of colleges and professors, that they be granted 
at least some consideration, if not full treatment. But even given 
the widest gratification, as in the case of certain privileged coun- 
tries, the words of the above-mentioned encyclical would urge us to 
proclaim that we are still not satisfied. Just as the addition of a 
few hours of religious teaching and pious practices does not make 
a school Christian, neither does finding a place for a few Christian 
authors in the school curriculum give pupils the benefit of an au- 
thentic Christian education. 

According to the encyclical, it is plainly a question of the whole 
system of teaching, the spirit behind it, the standards set, the peda- 
gogy which makes it alive and accessible to the pupils. 

Let us say straight out that many of our contemporaries consider 
this exaggerated, even unbearable. To them such a statement is 
indicative of a coarse, greedy, clerical appetite. This, of course, is 
because such education can only be conceived in its integrity in the 
atmosphere of an authentically Christian school. A fine thesis, they 


1 Charles MOELLER, Littévatuve du XX® siécle et christianisme, Casterman. 

® Abbé Saumg, Le ver rongeur des sociétés modernes ou le paganisme dans l’éduca- 
tion, 1851. Lettves a Monseigneur Dupanloup sur le paganisme dans lV éducation, 1852. 
Pie IX et les études classiques, 1874. Abbé Lanpriot, Examen critique des lettres de 
VA bbé Saume, 1852. Le véritable esprit de l’/Eglise en présence des nouveaux systémes 
dans Venseignement des lettves, 1854. 
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say, but one which is rendered impossible by the equally compelling 
requirements of the hypothesis. What exactly is the position ? 

Our pupils live in a city which is no longer homogeneous and will 
never be so again. All currents of thought are found, not through 
any claim of error to spread itself, but because ever-fallible human 
beings are expressing themselves and must be respected. Therefore, 
as school must prepare for life and institutions are the mirror of 
civilizations, should we not prefer to the sound order of the com- 
pletely Christian school rather the school and education where the 
Christian, moulded outside school in the home and parish, can learn 
to distinguish the wheat from the tares, become conscious of the 
incompleteness of evangelization and begin his apprenticeship in 
Christian responsibility while rubbing shoulders with non-Catholics 
in school ? In the Christian school the pupils’ faith is not put to test, 
but should not the Christian teacher bring them in contact, with all 
desirable objectivity, with pagan as well as Christian authors, under 
penalty of depriving children of God of riches legitimately coveted 
by children of man ? 

Would not avoiding such opportunities mean weakening the child- 
ren, prevent them from reaching the dimensions of mature man, 
deprive the Church of combatants used to the arena ? You know 
this argument ; it should neither surprise nor, above all, scandalize 
us. In Europe at least we are not the heirs of a century of secularism 
with impunity. Minds are deeply influenced in favour of sometimes 
legitimate, sometimes unreasonable and sectarian secularization of 
institutions. We are living in the present day and must be fully con- 
scious of it. We shall then realize much better how indispensable, 
though difficult, it has become for religious thought to be commun- 
icated to the teaching of letters. 

Please excuse the following brief /istorical survey which is con- 
fined to France. 

In 1880, when official French education was declared compul- 
sorily neutral and secular, it was stipulated that in all State schools 
teaching would be impartial, respecting all convictions, and that the 
essential beliefs in the Nation and in God the Creator, in a moral 
with authority and obligation, would remain, implicitly at least, the 
foundation of education. With regard to religious instruction, this 
would be organized freely in the home and in the Church, but not in 
school buildings or during school hours. However, a fatal blunder 
instigated by free thinkers caused the State, while aiming at neu- 
trality and objectivity, to try to propose only truths which are 
certain because they can be analysed. Not only were science and 
modern languages given an increasing share of programmes and 
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time-tables, but there was a tendency to inflict the methods of exact 
science on all education, even literary. “A 

The teaching of history was subjected to the determinism of a 
sociology which was set up as a scientific exercise ; the teaching of 
literature itself became the study of the development of works and 
authors, a pseudo-scientific history of letters. 

Scientific methods, proclaimed the infallibles of the day, would 
progressively provide humanity with objective certainties which 
would at last realize the union of minds, whereas up to then reli- 
gions had upheld division by their subjectivity. 

Henceforth, cried Jules Ferry in 1886, it is necessary that ‘* the 
lesson of things be sovereign in all stages of primary, secondary and 
higher education. ”’ In 1904 Albert Bayat hoped that such pedagogy 
would rapidly put an end to undemonstrable beliefs. 

Quite recently the psychologist A. Wallon went even farther when 
tracing the stage of mental development of the child: no doubt a 
certain number of ideas enter the young mind, as in humanity in 
general, in the form of facts which remain, if not uncorroborated, at 
least beyond our reach. But these are only ‘ ultra-things ’ which, 
sooner or later, through progress in scientific techniques, experi- 
mental psychology and philosophy of science, will descend from 
their pedestal. One day they will lose their halo of mystery and will 
humbly take their place among the simple ‘ things ’ which are duly 
provable. 

Such pretensions are laughable of course. But when our contem- 
poraries raise their voices strongly or disdainfully and ridicule the 
positivist, scientist, sociologist ‘‘ stupid XIXth century, ’’ are we 
sure they are not reaping its heritage in the subtle form of secula- 
rism ? How many priests and deeply religious souls tend to think 
that the teaching of science, together with letters and history, in 
fact all education, can quite well be neutral and therefore handed 
over to a secular State which respects religious convictions ? 

Consequently, in the field of apostolic action, many priests and 
religious, even nuns, have qualms of conscience when they teach 
subjects they call ‘ secular. ? They seek compensation in work out- 
side school, or ask to teach religion or catechism as being solely 
worthy of their vocation. 

Some will even go so far as to seek an entirely special pedagogy 
for religious education, a pedagogy of faith, as though there could 
be a secular pedagogy and a sacred pedagogy for a baptized child 
and all souls in the image of God! In this way they put too much 
emphasis on the separation between the domain of faith and that of 
reason, between the sacred and the profane, until they are complete 
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strangers to each other. Scientism and fideism attract each other ; 
they are two aspects of the same secularism. 

Admittedly, such currents of thought are encouraged by the rapid 
change in living conditions all over the world, due to the constant 
increase in quantity and quality of scientific equipment. Many quite 
naturally tend to give primary importance to material progress and 
development of technical knowledge. But is not this an additional 
reason, an imperative obligation, for giving present generations the 
antidote they need by ensuring their religious education as tho- 
roughly as possible ? The teaching of letters should provide this, but 
only on condition that the fetters of secularism be deliberately 
broken. 

For every child, whether baptized or not, what does the teaching 
of letters include ? First of all, and at a very early age, the tradition 
of a vocabulary, for there is a strange power in words! Thought is 
committed therein. We might go so far as to say that it is only by 
expressing itself that thought is exercised, displayed and nourished. 
Without language there is no thought. 

‘¢ Tell me what words you use and I will tell you what you think. ”’ 
Mental development tests rightly depend on vocabulary, but there 
is a still more important test : mental content. Here is a vocabulary 
exercise, very simple, given to every class in the later years of pri- 
mary and early years of secondary education. 

What, for example, is the meaning of the words bright and dark ? 
Make up sentences to illustrate the significance. 

Usually children open wide their eyes and look around for fami- 
liar objects. There are bright walls and dark corners. Quite. But are 
not these words used to show the play of light and shadow ? If the 
child is so buried in the tangible and utilitarian, there is no escape 
from it. Books, pedagogical methods and conversations in the home 
are responsible for this. The literature professor, by a quotation or 
beautiful piece of poetry, will be able to show them that there are 
dark skies, obscured by clouds, starless, and bright skies in the dream- 
like atmosphere of a beautiful picture... and the future for which 
they hope. Of course comparison is not reason, but there are also 
bright eyes, neither brown, nor black, nor blue, but limpid because 
they reveal a radiant soul ; there are too, alas, darkened souls and 
clouded looks. Simple vocabulary lesson, which brings the child per 
visibilia ad invisibilia, as in the Christmas Preface. 

Who will teach him this, who will help him to rise from the ground 
where he is trudging along in a world of visible appearances and 
reach the kingdom of spiritual realities ? The catechist or the school 
teacher ? Each in his own way, not excluding each other, but each 
going forward to meet the other. 
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The teaching of letters is also the teaching of expression and saying 
things properly. Everyone agrees with this and regrets it is not more 
effective. But for a child to express himself, even with the help of 
other people’s words, is to build interiorly. That was why Plato 
condemned those imprudent people who implanted in the memory 
of the young those legends of gods and ancients whose conduct was 
not in keeping with that considered praiseworthy in the City. 

Children play, but in playing they become that at which they are 
playing. Hence the importance of exercises in composition, elo- 
cution, recitation and dramatic art, which fortunately have such 
a large place in literature lessons. 

Here is a small example, told to me by a professor with many 
years’ experience, who asked his pupils each year for a composition 
on the bicycle race round France — and Belgium ! The descriptions 
were always of the utmost variety imaginable. The passing through 
the towns and villages of those taking part, the expectancy of the 
crowd, the cheering, the yellow pullover (the trophy awarded to the 
winner after each lap) ; some wrote lyrically or pathetically, others 
related amusing or ludicrous incidents. In summing up, the professor 
did not classify them solely according to literary or orthographic 
achievement ; he also considered the themes developed. If no pupil 
had wondered why, in the end, these exhausted and experienced 
cyclists had taken part in this race, he asked whether it was for 
money ? for the prize ? for the coveted yellow pullover ? to reach the 
tape first at the right moment before an enraptured crowd ? to 
have their photographs in the papers and be kissed by the village 
queen ? Then the professor showed that there have always been 
races and attempts to break records, apparently without any good 
reason, gratuitously... (Visus and Euryalus), not to speak of inter- 
planetary contests. Why ? This is the moment to delve into Pascal : 
** The hunt ts a greater attraction than the quarry.’ Recreation is a 
serious occupation inasmuch as it reveals hidden desires : dissatis- 
faction of man, always the hunter because he himself is hunted by 
One greater and more loving than himself, a watchful God, as Mau- 
riac Says so meaningly in the last line of his Life of Jesus. Will it 
be the religion lesson or the literature lesson which will reveal God 
on the trail in the acts of man ? Who will show this ? There is no 
doubt that in every case it will be in the Christian class... 

Here is another example taken from the preface to Mme Lubienska 
de Lenval’s book with the insinuating title ‘¢ Education of conscious 
man. ”’? It is a classical well-worn theme : the fount. 


1 Ed. Spes. 
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There are many ways of considering a spring. Pedagogy aiming at 
being up-to-date and duly scientific will lead children to value the 
beginning, to look for its usefulness... there will be talk of high pres- 
sure mains, dams, power, motors, productivity. 

A more usual way of considering a spring is to look at the place 
where it gushes forth, from what ground, how it hollows out a bed. 
We find ourselves in geology, geography, in hills and dales, at the 
estuary, in rock-walled fjords, in the delta, the peaceful mouth. 
These facts are classified, labelled, and explanations sought. This 
attitude is very different from the first. It is that of the scholar who 
seeks to learn and understand without bothering about its use, or at 
least its immediate use. 

But to us, pedagogues this type of research, however effective 
it may be, appears to be incomplete and therefore dangerous. 
When we seea spring, a real spring gushing forth, singing and 
crystal clear, do you believe we should first tell the child to 
take a yard-stick, or the geologist’s or geographer’s magnifying 
glass ?First of all, like us, he should besilent, he should contemplate 
and be full of wonder. The spring is beautiful. Of course, it can be 
useful, yield profits, it can urge our minds to worth-while research ; 
but above all it evokes purity and interior flow in us, by a kind of 
connaturalness, no doubt because we too must be clear and ever 
gushing streams of a water which is no longer that of Jacob’s well. 

There again, this transition from visible to invisible realities, who 
can promote it more easily and in better conditions than the Chris- 
tian teacher in a Christian school ? He alone will be able, in pleni- 
tude of truth, to go to the end of the lesson and, through a hierarchy 
of values of which he knows the routes, bring about by degrees the 
meeting with the One in quo omnia constant. 

Lessons in trends, elocution, composition and vocabulary should 
not be allowed to be reduced to the narrow dimensions of things 
which can be seen and touched, which are bought and sold. Neither 
should values which cannot be seized immediately be left on the shelf 
of the ultra-things. He Who enlightens all men coming into the world 
will help us to give our pupils eyes to see that which carnal man can 
scarcely grasp. 

What then can be said about the literature professor when he 
approaches works by great authors ? On each page, what radiant or 
hidden beauty to relieve the dreary boredom of school! Contact 
with the best of all times, all nations, all races, omni lingua et nation, 
reveals a hidden world to the most unrefined, a world of feeling, of 
the spirit, the interior world. Only with great respect and deep sym- 
pathy cana Christian hear this testimony by human souls in the 
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image of God. The commitment of destinies being fulfilled is always 
revealed in a variety of situations, resounding vigorously in sparkling 
style, expressed discreetly under an impassive mask, bottled up in 
rebellion or betrayed in sarcasm. Does this mean that the literature 
lesson will be turned into a sermon ? Not at all ; this rarely literary 
style should, on the contrary, be avoided. There should be no moral- 
izing about man and his works. It should be an unveiling, a reve- 
lation in the literal sense of the word. Meanderings of thought and 
outbursts or repression of feeling are shown by a seemingly dry, 
but always objective and vigorous, study of vocabulary and style. 
This humble grammatical or literary analysis leads, step by step, 
to the discovery of those hidden springs, the secret founts which 
explain the depths of outward appearances. Is there a more simple 
and natural way of helping the adolescent to enter the world of spi- 
ritual realities, in which he moves, moreover, so gladly ? The pro- 
fessor of literature holds the keys during each lesson, provided he 
deals solely with the works on the programme, effacing himself and 
leaving textbooks and books about literature on the library shelves ; 
he has the strange and magnificent privilege of going out to seek souls, 
whether or not he wears a cassock. 

I apologize for citing yet another example : our pupils make these 
lines by Verlaine sing : 


*¢ It 1s across a cool autumn sky 
The blue medley of bright stars ”’ 4 


If they are mangled, the whole class jumps as at the noise of a 
creaking door ! 

And yet, have you ever seen a blue medley and one which is made 
for us out of brightness, not colours ? From the words let us go on 
to the whole sentence. Where is the verb ? Absent, reduced to the 
gallicism which all copies warn us not to abuse. “* It is... it is not. ”’ 
‘¢ They are... they are not. ’’ Yes, quite ; but these bright stars are 
in their sky, apparently with nothing to do except, perhaps, to make 
this blue medley which is not for sale but is to be contemplated in 
the calm of the evening. There we will leave the grammarian’s com- 
ments which have, however, enabled us to enjoy that “* J don’t know 
what ’’ about which Father Bouhours speaks in austere classicism, 
and the magic of these beautiful lines wherein the vowels sparkle in 
uneven rhythm, little maidservants of their big sisters the stars. 


1 Art poétique : ** C’est par un ciel d’automne attiédi 
‘* Le bleu fouillis des claires étoiles. ”’ 
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Do you not think that when the pupil comes in contact with these 
lines he will be able, thanks to the literature lesson, to reach beyond 
the words and make his first approach towards a very different world 
from that revealed, for instance, in a scientific commentary on the 
nature of the heavenly blue ? 

We hope that, without disdaining the latter, he will be immune 
against the temptation to find therein his only joys, his only cer- 
tainties. 

Amongst the methods of teaching letters we still have to define those 
which favour such expansion, which more surely introduce the pupil 
into the world of spiritual realities. Humble, objective study of vo- 
cabulary and style will always be the starting point ; without this 
indispensable basis the professor would seem to be wandering in pure 
fantasy, to be imposing his own taste and judgment, wishing to sub- 
mit the spirit along enforced lines in order to give it an impetus — 
which is a strict impossibility and contradiction, the death itself of 
the spirit. 

Here is a second example. Let us turn to Pascal’s Thoughts and 
compare their binary style, two nouns, two adjectives, two prepo- 
sitions in opposition or response to each other... with that of the 
same Pascal in the laborious composition on theology which he 
drew up for his personal use, under the guidance of his spiritual 
advisers at Port Royal. We shall be surprised ; the construction of 
the sentences is not at all the same. Very well, people will say, this 
triad is a kind of personal summary. But let us go back to the analy- 
sis of the text of Thoughts. Does not this binary style come from the 
subject itself, or rather the great subject which dominated Pascal 
during the last years of his life, the great work he hoped would be 
decisive : his apologetic ? Greatness and wretchedness of man, 
strength and weakness of his reason ; this opposition haunts Pascal. 
He finds it everywhere in man and in the invisible. Suddenly the tri- 
umphant reply to this challenge bursts forth : two natures in Jesus 
Christ, two natures united in His Person, presented mysteriously 
in His Church. Is not this the key to the style of Thoughts, being the 
key to pascalian apologetics and also to Pascal’s personal drama 
in the presence of Christ Who gave Himself up for him : ** this drop 
of blood for you? ”’? Without Christ Pascal is incomprehensible. 
But who can understand himself without Him ? 

At grips with this sublime dialectic and ardent heart, look at that 
other dialectician, just as abstract, but cold: the Voltaire of Candide 
and Tales. Pupils will enjoy the sober elegant style, the strong argu- 
ment which is already a homage to reason. But by comparison they 
will appreciate what is lacking in the human dimension which re- 
fuses to transcend it. 
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This objective method of study of style and the comparative method 
which studies the same theme by different authors or compares 
works separated by centuries and frontiers, appears to meet the re- 
quirements of Christian pedagogy in teaching letters. It is especially 
applicable by comparing contemporary authors with their prede- 
cessors. The so-called classical works which almost fill the pro- 
grammes will be all the more appreciated. They take on new life in 
contact with the moderns who have repeated their themes, more 
often than not without reaching their perfection. 

The craze for contemporary authors who benefit, of course, by the 
favourable prejudice from this contact with works of sure beauty, 
is then held within the bounds of acceptable bursts of enthusiasm, 
which are no longer misleading ! But it is essential for the master 
who wishes to help his pupils to develop widely, whichever method 
he uses, never to confine them to the narrow horizon of the grammar- 
ian, stylist, or historian of a work or era. This is obvious, but it is 
not always put into practice. Here the contribution by Christianity 
lived by master and pupils is invaluable. Out of these closer ties, who 
will make the light to shine which enlightens man about himself in 
his very depths better than the Christian who knows the true di- 
mensions to which man is bidden, through his divine filiation, to 
find himself and flourish in abundance, ut vitam habeant et abun- 
dantius habeant. 


Historical Culture and Religious Formation 
by Robert'de le Courr, SJ: 


General Prefect of Studies, Brussels} 


The points I have the honour of developing before you are con- 
sidered from the angle of secondary education. In Belgium such edu- 
cation is for boys and girls from 12 to 18 years old. I am therefore 
deliberately leaving aside primary education and the question as to 
whether the teaching of history is possible or desirable at that age. 
Neither am I thinking of university education which implies more 
advanced students who already know the principal facts, and still 
less of the higher historical studies which are directed towards ini- 
tiation into Aistorical research. 

When debating in my mind the ideas I was going to develop be- 
fore you, I rather belatedly read the February 1956 issue of ‘¢ L’En- 
seignement chrétien ’’ and found several very concise pages by Mr. | 
Gerard Huyghe on the teaching of history. Here and nowI would like 
to pay tribute to the help I found in the perusal of Mr. Huyghe’s 
ideas. 

You have now reached the end of your session and I suppose the 
ideas of ‘ culture ’ and ‘ formation ’ have been sufficiently discussed 
and that further definitions from me would be unwarranted. I 
would just mention that to me the constituent elements of culture 
are knowledge of man, consciousness of the place we occupy in time 
and space, and the ability to judge and act. 

The study of history can make an important contribution to the 
acquisition of this culture. As Canon Simon wrote in 1946, ‘* History 
must contribute in giving the mind two master qualities : precision 
and sense of relationship. The professor can also contribute an atti- 
tude of life. True humanism must render man capable for life. I do 
not believe that history helps by proposing examples to be followed... 
but by creating a habit of mind which only history can give : a cri- 
tical outlook, intellectual prudence, the safety catch before putting 


a question. ”’ 


1 See biographical note in Lumen Vitae, III (1948), p. 753. — Address : 24, Bou- 
levard St. Michel, Brussels, BELGrum (Editor’s note). 
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The study of history therefore makes it possible to know man 
better, it shows the permanency of human reactions in the evolu- 
tion of civilizations, develops a taste for objectivity and a critical 
sense, opens the mind to a sense of analogy and is an excellent, in- 
dispensable preparation for social and political life. 

Religious formation, while implying the knowledge of revealed 
truths and moral precepts, is not limited to mere learning. In addi- 
tion to habitual Christian thought, it presupposes a commitment 
and participation in the life of the Church ; our task as religious edu- 
cators does not stop at instilling customs, but must result in our pu- 
pils reacting as Christians towards events and doctrines. 

The history of the world is subjected not only to the action of na- 
tural forces but also to Divine Providence. The history of the Church 
is the continuation of the Incarnation, the development of the mys- 
tical Christ in time and space. Faith teaches us these truths, but it 
is quite another thing to find them in the realities of visible events. 

Well-taught, history can therefore contribute to religious forma- 
tion, but it will never be more than an auxiliary needing delicate 
handling. 

History has not always formed part of the Humanities. It would 
be interesting to study how it was incorporated therein and which 
aims were successively assigned to it. In the XVII century we find 
a collection of worthy examples and edifying stories, due attention 
to world chronology and often very mnemotechnical methods. La- 
ter, after the French Revolution and at the time of the emancipation 
of young nations, there was the cult of national history and pa- 
triotic development ; today we have an increasingly objective 
knowledge of the past and diffidence towards propaganda and 
proselytism. 


I 


Let us try to bring more into relief the characteristics of modern 
methodology in History in secondary education ; I believe they can 
be reduced to five : 


1. Adapting teaching to the pupils’ psychological age. 

For a long time history was taught in one cycle, antiquity in the 
lower classes, contemporary history during the last year ; under the 
Belgian system the last year was reserved for the national history 
of our provinces. 

Today, out of respect for the intellectual possibilities of the pu- 
pils and so astobe able to cover the same events twice from different 
points of view, teachers prefer to explain history in two cycles. 
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Nowadays in Belgium there is a two-year cycle giving a general view 
of history from the invasions of the Vth century up to the present 
day, followed by a four-year cycle — antiquity in the first year, 
Middle Ages in the second, modern history in the third and contem- 
porary history in Rhetoric or last year. 

The spirit of this teaching in two cycles is thoroughly explained 
by Mr. Meylan in his book on the Humanities and the individual : 


‘* If, in the first cycle, the most important thing is to teach the 
child a list of events and persons in their synchronization and se- 
quence, in the second these young people should be made to under- 
stand the internal links between these facts and the part played by 
these people, to realize their meaning and value, and so ‘ assess’ 
historical evolution of which the principal turning points will hence- 
forth be familiar to them. ”’ 


Emphasts on documents. History must not be a matter of pure me- 
mory. The principal facts of local or world history must be borne in 
mind, but it is important that teaching be backed by those witnesses 
of the past : monuments and archives. 


3. Tendency to avoid division into compartments and to present a 
combined whole. Abbé Platelle underlined this tendency in an article 
in ‘* L’Enseignement Chrétien, ’’ showing its advantages and disad- 
vantages. Historical subject matter grows ever lengthier. History 
can no longer be confined to antiquity and the shores of the Me- 
diterranean. Contemporary history, which thirty years ago hardly 
reached the war of 1870, now includes two world wars, ideological 
movements which have arisen in the meantime and attempts to 
organize a world society. It seems obvious that the importance for- 
merly given to certain eras must be reduced to make way for new 
elements ; there is a great temptation to limit everything to vast 
syntheses which are perhaps within the range of those who know 
already, but are beyond the possibilities of those who hear them for 
the first time. 

In Belgium there have been lively discussions between the par- 
tisans of so called national history being taught separately during the 
last school year and those who prefer to see events of national his- 
tory explained in the context of general history. This 1s not the time 
to go into the arguments of the two opinions, arguments which by 
the way are inspired as much by political as pedagogical ideas. Let 
us just keep in mind the concern for integration and universalism. 


4. Greater importance attached to economic and social factors. 
History has too long been limited to a series of battles and treaties, 
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the role played by kings and diplomats. Without neglecting this 
aspect, more attention is paid today to the life of the people, the 
activities of the various social classes, to everything connected with 
industry and commerce, art, literature and also religion. 

Is this an influence of marxism or just simply the projection of 
modern social consciousness into the domain of teaching history ? 
In any case, it has brought about a considerable widening both of 
the field open to the history professor and of the possibilities for 
religious history. 


5. Regard for objectivity and warning against all use of the teaching 
of history for chauvinist and nationalist ends. 

The events of history can be presented under a very different light 
in different countries, especially if progaganda is involved. Due to 
Unesco’s influence, a vast movement has begun with a view to 
improving history textbooks ; textbooks have been exchanged and 
bilateral commissions set up with a view to reaching objective agree- 
ment on controversial events. We ourselves took part in the dis- 
cussions between historians and professors of the three Benelux 
countries which took place on the initiative of the World Fraternity 
movement. These discussions endedin 1955 with aBeneluxsyllabus of 
the main facts and great figures in the history of Belgium, the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg and the Netherlands. While it is relatively 
easy to agree about events of the distant past, for example the Nor- 
man invasions and the first contacts between Eurgopeans and the 
Asiatic and American civilizations, the problem is much more deli- 
cate when it concerns the recent past such as the reasons and res- 
ponsibility for the two world wars. 


II 


You will perhaps be thinking that all this takes us away from our 
subject, namely the way in which the teaching of history can con- 
tribute to religious formation ; I am coming to it now. 

Three things appear to me to be necessary as a result of these 
trends in modern historical methodology : 


1. The age and capacity of our pupils must be taken into account. 
They are more interested in facts (narratives, stories, anecdotes) 
than in synthesis and causality ; they cannot fully grasp the com- 
plexity of an historical structure or an argument based on an histo- 
rical premise. 
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Young people today are fascinated by techniques and are only very 
relatively interested in the past as such. They live in the present, as 
Abbé Platelle wrote ; but history is the study of the past. There we 
have the seed of a conflict which cannot be completely evaded. 
Moreover, for them history is often merely an examination subject, 
or rather one of the subjects and not the most important. As for 
religious history, to them it is superfluous and their superb igno- 
rancezZ sometimes scandalizes and disconcerts non-Christian but 
sincere professors who wish to please young Christians by setting 
questions about the history of their religion. 

To that we must add over-crowded programmes, the difficulty 
experienced in grasping a whole and young people’s well known 
inability to judge an attitude otherwise than entirely good or enti- 
rely bad. Spiritual matters rarely appear in history in a pure state 
and are almost always associated with material contingencies. It is 
easier to see that in the past others have been inconsistent to their 
principles than to respect the said principles oneself. 

People are always much more interesting than theories or princi- 
ples. It therefore seems to me that a good way to initiate young 
people in religious history is to bring the life and acts of the great 
saints into the limelight. 

Mgr. Blanchet put this very well in one of his Lenten sermons. 
‘*¢ There is no rigid, uniform type of Christian humanism, laid down 
once and for all on unchangeable lines to be simply followed... To 
mention but two lines of development, there is an epic humanism 
which heroically demands of man all he can give—that he be enthu- 
siastically self-sacrificing, impatient of compromise, dauntless in 
face of difficulties and burning with flaming ardour, St. Francis of 
Assisi, St. Francis Xavier, St. Teresa of Avila, Charles de Fou- 
cauld... And there is another Christian humanism... that of bal- 
ance and moderation, St. Benedict, St. Francis of Sales, St. Vincent 


de Paul. 


2. We must take advantage of the immense riches in the traces 
left by the action of the Church during past ages, cathedrals, abbeys, 
archives, charters, foundation of hospitals and schools, etc. 

I know full well that here a two-fold difficulty might arise : 


a) other religions have also left trace of their passage, particularly 
Islam and the religions of the Far East, Brahmanism and Bud- 
dhism ; 


b) one question will naturally come into your pupils’ minds : you 
are telling us all about the action of the Church in the past, but does 
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this action still continue today ; which are the present day monu- 
ments which reveal the presence of the Church in our secularized 
society where power and the government of our lives have often 
passed into the hands of the State ? 


3. The history of the Church must not be a separate history in a 
water-tight compartment. It should be presented in the frame-work 
of secular history, showing the interaction of religious movements 
and political and social currents together with, alas, the powerless- 
ness of the Church’s representatives to exercise influence and nip in 
the bud movements injurious to civilization and the prosperity of 
nations. 


Ill 


It will therefore not be easy to use history lessons for religious 
formation. We-shall see in a moment the qualities necessary in a 
professor. But first of all I would like to emphasize a series of errors 
or faults which would compromise this task. 

If the history professor wishes to collaborate in the religious for- 
mation of his pupils he should avoid : 


I. giving apologetics and stating, in spite of all evidence, that all 
has been done, and well done, by Church people. In the history of 
the Church there are ages of splendour and periods of decay. Far 
from denying the latter, the causes thereof should be sought and the 
errors of persons or lack of modernization of institutions shown ob- 
jectively. 


2. the attitude of systematic disparagement, merely pointing out 
weaknesses and abuses. I am thinking particularly of the Renais- 
sance and XVIII century where, side by side with undoubted abu- 
ses, there was always evidence of Christian sanctity. All generaliza- 
tions are dangerous. 


3. materialism which in history only sees man searching and 
finding solutions to the problem of his material needs. It would be 
just as wrong to deny the influence of technical discoveries in succes- 
sive empires and civilizations as it would be dangerous to reduce 
man to his material needs and not take into account the interest he 
has always had in his destiny and matters of eternity. The ideas 
developed by Mr. R. Cousinet in his book on the teaching of history 
and new education must be furthered ; the paper by R. Grousset on 
civilization throughout history, recently published in his posthu- 
mous work ,, L’Homme et son histoire, ”? opens wide prospects on the 
importance of the religious factor. 
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4. easy yielding to archaism, a so highly developed interest in 
men and institutions of the past that present day life and our obli- 
gation to prepare our pupils to play an active part therein are for- 
gotten. It would be sad to see our pupils perfectly acquainted with 
the magistrates’ attributions in Sparta or the functioning of the 
centuriate societies and to be quite ignorant of their country’s 
constitution and the problems arising today out of the Asiatic na- 
tions’ coming on the scene. It is so easy to exclude the present and 
isolate oneself in a past decked in heavenly colours. ‘* If we have 
to admit *? wrote Abbé Moeller in an excellent article in Lumen 
Vitae ‘* that Christians are too often absent from political and social 
events of contemporary history, let us say so and urge the older 
pupils to think about it. ”’ 


5. method of preterition, or giving up when faced by difficulties 
and taking refuge behind the requirements of the programme and 
examinations, leaving religious history aside and avoiding the ques- 
tions and discussions to which it easily gives rise. 


IV 


Lastly, here are the qualities necessary in the professor who wishes 
to contribute to religious formation through history. 

The very first appears to me to be competence. Historical works 
are being published at an ever increasing rate. The presentation of 
certain questions has totally changed during the last thirty years ; 
I am thinking, for instance, of the relations between the Roman 
Empire and Christianity, the beginnings of Protestantism, the role 
of certain persons such as Mary Stuart and Emperor Joseph II, the 
history of America before the conquistadors and the Far East. The 
history professor must know all this literature and have a biblio- 
graphical and iconographical documentation at his disposal. 

I know all the advantages of the system whereby the professor of 
literature also teaches religion and history, but I am afraid that the 
application of this principle is pushed too far. I believe that, above 
all in the upper Humanities classes, history should be taught by a 
specialist, who would not only be erudite but also accomplished, 
up to date in problems of philosophy and religion. 

The second appears to me to be impartiality and control of feelings. 
We all have the right to our own ideas on political and social ques- 
tions, but we have no right to impose these ideas on our pupils and 
still less to transpose them into the past under the influence of con- 
temporary controversy. Sober judgment is relatively easy when it 
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is a question of events which took place a few hundred years ago ; 
it is more difficult when examining events of which the repercussions 
are still developing under our eyes. 

No small amount of flexibility of mind will be necessary to inter- 
pret the reactions of Christians in times gone by and not make them 
look ridiculous by endowing them with the knowledge we have to- 
day. I am thinking, for example, of their attitudes at the time of the 
French Revolution and the protests of the Christian world at the 
spoliation of the Vatican State. 

Last, but not least, it will be very necessary to judge carefully the 
policy of sovereigns and the attitude of Christians in former times. 
The fact that a country has benefited by a certain event or that vio- 
lent measures have had fortunate consequences does not mean that 
actions contrary to moral law or the customs of the peoples of the 
time should not be condemned. A professor needs a very firm spirit 
to pronounce a judgment which takes all the factors into account. 

To show the trace of God in history will take a long time and time- 
tables which are not so heavily laden. I therefore believe that the 
real method would be to outline the framework and then choose 
therein the events or periods which best illustrate Divine inter- 
vention. 

‘ History ’ wrote Abbé Moeller in the above-mentioned article 
‘*is ‘immoral, ’ the truth of moral laws is not established by events. 
The outward triumph of the powers of lies and cruelty... is only the 
reverse of Christian truth, the apparent failure of Christ and His 
Church is a clear manifestation of the paschal mystery of death and 
tes? 


Work of the Discussion Groups 


Summary 
by J. GéRARD-LiBors et L. MEILHAC 


The addresses given in the mornings were the subject each day 
of discussion in groups, presided over by an expert and attended 
by the professors and teachers interested in the subjects. These 
groups were organized according to language: two were held in 
French, one in English, one in German and one in Dutch. 

These discussions were very fruitful, owing to the sharing of ex- 
periences, opinions and testimony. It is not possible here to provide 
a systematic report of the conversations held at Antwerp, but we 
wish to emphasize those points which lent themselves especially 
to discussion, the chief answers given, and the general tendencies 
which became apparent. 


I, THE ENGLISH DISCUSSION GROUP 


The English group numbered about fifty delegates from very 
different countries : U. S. A., Canada, India, the Philippines as well 
as Great Britain and Eire. 


1. The History of Salvation and Religious Instruction. 


The talks on the aim and contents of religious formation were, 
according to the group reporter, Sister St. JOSEPH, a revelation for 
most of the English-speaking members. In his presentation of the 
aim of religious education, Professor Arnold stressed the two aspects 
of faith, namely, intellectual assent and commitment of the whole 
person. We do not possess, in England, sufficient literature in which 
this second aspect is adequately treated, and in general, this per- 
sonal commitment is apt to be mistaken for an emotional attach- 


ment to Christ. 
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The catechist’s task in the present organization of society, is not 
confined to instruction only : he must ‘form’ those he teaches ; 
that is, he must prepare them for life as a Christian, and especially 
for the life of prayer. 

The final report also pointed out that it is not always sufficiently 
grasped that the content of religious teaching concerns, above all, 
the ‘* Magnalia Dei, ”’ the history of salvation. This profound con- 
ception of the basis of religious education can exercise a formative 
influence on the theory and methods of teaching religion. The mem- 
bers of the discussion group will try to spread these views in their 
own environment, and discussion on a regional basis took place with 
a view to implementing this as well as other themes of the Congress, 
taking into account the different conditions of place and mentality. 


2. The Idea of Mortal Sin. 


A particular question was raised more than once, about the deve- 
lopment of the life of grace. At what age, it was asked, must we 
teach with precision the distinction between mortal sin and venial 
sin. 

Presenting ‘‘ an entirely personal point of view, ’? Canon DRINK- 
WATER, editor of the Sower asked if the three conditions of mortal 
sin — grave matter, clear knowledge and full consent, — can be ge- 
nuinely imparted to a class of primary-school-age children under 
eleven ? The first condition could be taught theoretically to some 
extent, but is seldom likely to be applicable to the personal expe- 
rience of the child. 

The second condition, too, could perhaps be taught in the same 
theoretical way. As for the third condition, fully deliberate consent, 
it can mean nothing to young children because they do not yet 
possess the introspection, the self-awareness and the understanding 
of their own motives which make full moral responsibility possible. 
Moreover, if they come from an irreligious home, their idea of God 
will probably be so meagre and theoretical that the idea of sinning 
against God will have little significance. The conclusion is, accord- 
ing to Canon Drinkwater, that with children under eleven the de- 
finition of ‘* grave sin ’’ cannot be effectively explained in class ; 
it should be kept for the secondary course when it can be appreciated. 
With the younger ones when necessary (as in teaching about grace) 
the term ‘* big sin ’’ could be used, but preferably not in any way 
which would suggest that such a sin would be committed by the 
children themselves. 


Canon Drinkwater’s opinion was not shared by all those present, 


1. His Eminence Cardinal van Rory, Archbishop of Malines, presiding at the closing meeting. 


_ his right, His Lordship Mgr CopErRrRE, Bishop of St. John (Canada). On his left, Mgr VAN 
‘NDE, Vicar-General of Malines. 


2. Thanksgiving Mass at St. Charles Borromeo. Mgr Carpbijn, Chaplain General to the 
OnGr Gov teach all Nations» His Lordship Mgr CopERRE was the celebrant ; on his 


t, Rey. Fr. G, DELcuve, S. J. (* Lumen Vitae ’) ; on his right, Rev, L. Foucrautr. 
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but a lively discussion followed on the teaching on mortal sin to 
the faithful in general. Canon Drinkwater said that the term “+ mor- 
tal sin ’’ (which kills the soul, kills the life of grace, makes a Commun- 
ion sacrilegious, makes Confession urgent as soon as possible and 
can take you to Hell for all eternity) is inevitably a term of enorm- 
ous power in Catholic life. Too much insistence cannot be laid 
on the importance of intelligent teaching in such a matter; any 
deviation is one or the other direction (attenuation or aggravation) 
can have very serious damaging effects : loss of the sense of sin on 
the one hand, scruples, mistrust of God, or a legalistic view of reli- 
gion. 

With the approval of all present, the Canon said that the idea 
should correspond to the strict definition of grave sin, with all its 
three conditions. And yet we habitually use it to include only one 
of the conditions : we say, ‘‘ It is a mortal sin to miss Mass, ”’ or, 
‘* It is a mortal sin to steal 75 dollars. ’? We equate ‘* mortal sin ”’ 
with ‘‘ grave matter. ’’ This is educationally disastrous because it 
devalues and caricatures a serious idea. The conclusion seems to 
be that in class-room and pulpit the term should be used only in 
the genuine sense, including all three conditions interpreted in a 
realistic way ; in other words, it should be used only to indicate 
an interior attitude of deliberate rejection of God. 


3. The Highways: Bible and Liturgy. 
From this discussion, the following points emerged : 


— teaching based on the Bible produces excellent results in the 
formation of Christians of all ages and in the initiation of catechu- 
mens. 


— English Catholics have a certain distrust of insistence on the 
Bible, because constitutes the only basis of Protestant teaching. We 
therefore tend to concentrate on the liturgy, which gives us at one 
and the same time, Sacred Scripture and tradition, and provides a 
background for all our teaching. But Bible should remain the 
primary source. 


The discussions and exchange of experiences were particularly 
fruitful in this group. Fr. GARVEY recounted an experiment in a 
Birmingham parish which ensured active participation by children, 
grouped according to age, in the Mass : a discreet commentary, di- 
rected towards prayer in common ; responses to the priest, dia- 
logue of certain prayers, etc. Miss Winifred M. Parkinson _ told 
of miming as a help in teaching Scripture : children of eight to ele- 
ven mime at the appropriate seasons, Christmas, the Way of the 
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Cross and the Prodigal Son, while two choirs recite the text (see 
The Life of the Spirit, XI, July 1956, pp. 34-38, Miss Heddon : ‘ The 
Use of Mime in Scripture Teaching ’). Fr. SOMERVILLE, S. J., outlined 
a plan for doctrinal teaching based on the Bible which he has already 
carried out with grammar school boys. 

The members of the group were almost unanimous in desiring a 
better integration of doctrinal teaching and the Bible. 


4. Religious Psychology. 


Books on psychology ought to be used by teachers as auxiliaires tor 
a better understanding of the unity of individuals and the detecting 
of the different forms of pseudo-religion or pseudo-morality. Accord- 
ing to Sister Joseph of the Angels, future teachers at Liverpool 
are invited to have recourse to psychological enquiries in order to 
discover the circumstances which may explain undesirable behaviour 
on the part of the pupils. Such analyses must be made with a maxi- 
mum of tact and intelligence. As in the French group, the desire was 
expressed for closer contact between teachers, priests and parents : 
pooling of experiences and search for the solution of common 
problems. Such contacts have already been established: Mother 
BENEDICT said that in a school in London there exists collaboration 
between the parents of pupils of a certain age and the teachers and 
psychologists ; Fr. GARVEY gave a long account of a parents’ asso- 
ciation in an English industrial town (its relations with the school, 
acceptance of family responsibility in the sacramental preparation 
Otetne children...) 

At the end of the debate on the criteria of religious maturity the 
following were the salient points : 


— Faith is not an element imposed from without, but an accepted 
oaths 

— the Christian should consider others as real persons and 
perceive an objective truth in them ; 

— religion must not be looked on as a need but a value to which 
we should consecrate ourselves ; 

— Christian life is not the result of irrational fear or anxiety ; 


— free faith produces a moral life at the same level and is not 
shaken by the problems of life. 


This maturity should be the result of positive formation of con- 
science. Fr. DA Costa, S. J., was unanimously approved when he 
reminded Catholic teachers that conscience must be regarded as a 
sanctuary whose secrecy must be jealously safeguarded. 
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5. Other Questions. 


The group was interested in discovering how the family can be 
made conscious of its responsibilities in the matter of religious edu- 
cation. In analysing catechetical methods, everyone insisted on the 
need for personal testimony and a serious formation of the teachers 
themselves, without which the best methods cannot bear fruit. 

The English group was deeply interested in the question of Pro- 
gressive Formation which Brother VINcENT kindly and efficiently 
explained to them in detail, clearing up many of their problems. 
They feel that this method is what they have been groping for, and 
that it is the a reply to many of their difficulties, above all, those 
concerning the adolescent and his boredom and indifference. 

Some of these problems, such as the ‘ leakage, ’ and the material- 
ism of the present day, are common to all the divers groups of the 
English speaking world. There are others, however, which do not 
arise in certain countries, and some questions, on the other hand, 
which have been already settled in some lands. For example, the 
U. S. A. has solved the problem of suitable religious literature, 
which is very rich and varied there. Ireland, to cite another example, 
has not to face, to any great extent, the problem of parent-teacher 
relations and bad homes, since the greater part of Ireland consists 
of small rural parishes where ‘** everyone knows everyone else ”’ and 
where the parents take a large part in teaching and forming the 
children. 

Other topics touched on in the Discussion Group were those con- 
cerning adolescents and their education, especially as regards the 
formation of an ‘ élite’ and the instruction of Catholic children 
attending State or Protestant schools. On this latter point, Sister 
Joun Marie, C. S. J., reported on the ‘* Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine ’’ (see Lumen Vitae, I (1946), p. 777 ; VII (1952), pp. 119- 
133 ; XI (1956), p. 250) and there was also a communication from 
the Helpers of the Holy Souls at Portsmouth. 

The English speaking teachers present at Antwerp, asked for 
clear definitions of technical ideas and terms. 


6. Conclusions. 


In conclusion, the members of the group, while recognizing the 
value of certain traditional ideas and methods, which suited their 
environment in the past, are conscious that these need to be changed 
in many ways to suit the conditions of the present day. 
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There is great need in the British Isles for suitable literature and 
manuals for guidance in the exposition of such matters as Progres- 
sive Formation. 

They are resolved to put into execution, as far as they can, the 
main directives they have received in the course of the congress. 


II. DUTCH DISCUSSION GROUP 


The Dutch-speaking delegates did not arrange a complete series 
of discussions in their own language but they attended the other 
groups, when the subjects interested them. We shall therefore only 
mention the chief subjects which the special Dutch group discussed. 


1. Aim and Content of Religious Education. 


The principal point which was discussed was that of the place 
of the Eucharist in the education of faith. 
It was remarked 


a. that it should not be spoken of explicitly too early, but the 
bases for Eucharistic initiation must first be laid, such as the sense 
of God, etc. 


b. that it must not on any account be made simply a ‘ means’ 
for practising a Christian life. The Eucharist must be presented as 
being the peak of this Christian life: the life of union with God in 
Christ. 


c. that the older pupils often say they are ‘‘ fed up ’’ with exhor- 
tations to make their Communions. This attitude is not against The 
Eucharist itself but the boring way in which it is taught. the 
instruction should be progressive according to their psychological 
development. 


2. Religious Psychology. 
Three questions were discussed. 


1. What are the psychological elements of which catechesis 
should take account when it is a matter of children without normal 
family life ? For instance, How should God the Father be spoken 
of to them ? 

Answer : They should have a certain experience of kindness 
on the part of the teacher who takes the place of the father, as for 
instance in the parish or special groups, in biblical stories and others. 
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The women teachers stress the importance of the kindness which 
manifests itself in marks of affection, from the feminine point of 
view... 

Another difficulty having reference to the same question is to 
know how to avoid conflict with the father who does not answer to 
the idea given of affection and paternal protection. 

Answer : It is a delicate matter. Elements of solution are to be 
found in a general way of speaking of those who are not like us: 
they have not received as much light, etc. 

— How to pass from the satisfaction of psychological need to the 
realization of religious values ? 

Answer : By taking the example of security. Trust in God places 
security on a higher level ; it is security based on faith. 

— In the religion course, the child must be put in contact with 
God. How to attain this and thus emphasize the distinction between 
religion and secular lessons ? 

Answer : Not only will the truths be explained, but the Word of 
God will be heard, which comes as the call for a personal response. 
The Bible will be used and the religion lesson will end with 
prayer in which the pupil replies to the word of God which he has 
just heard. 


Ill. THE FRENCH DISCUSSION GROUP 


1. Aim and Contents of Religious Formation. 


The aim of religious formation is the development of faith ; the 
way of salvation and supernatural reality. This faith which ani- 
mates the whole person of the baptized should grow by an increasing 
interiorisation and cause him to enter more and more into intimacy 
with God. 

This development of faith, it was emphasized, is hindered by cer- 
tain difficulties and can be helped by certain means or methods. 

Amongst the difficulties were mentioned : 


— the lack of religious education in the family 
— the treatment of religion as another branch of learning 


—the too abstract and often rationalistic aspect of religious 
instruction 


—a certain bashfulness on the part of adolescents about their 
piety and the wrong interpretation of this attitude by the teacher. 
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An interesting debate took place on the question of whether the 
instruction should be begun on the basis of existing human values 
and rise later towards the revelation of the love of God. Should a 
start be made from revealed truth or from the hearer’s daily life ? 

Amongst the means suggested were the following : 


— the necessity of showing how much God loves us and to reveal 
from the history of salvation how God introduced man more and 
more into intimacy with Him. 


— the importance of the teacher’s personality. He must express 
his teaching in his actions and not confine himself to purely 
intellectual ideas. 


— the central role of the presentation of Christ in catechesis and 
the force of example of certain Christian lives which reveal living 
faith and a behaviour entirely inspired by it. 


— the stimulus of human experience of friendship or love which 
helps to raise the soul to love of God 


— the invitation to prayer after instruction 


As concerns the Contents of the Instruction, all were agreed as to 
the need for organizing catechesis according to the history of 
salvation, centering it on Christ, the way by which the Kingdom 
of God is established. The two subjects discussed in the group were 
the following : 


— The Christian life ought not to be presented only as an imita- 
tion of Christ, but as growth in Christ. Dogma and morals must be 
taught in connection with Bible study. 


— The contents of the instruction is, according to St. Paul, the 
mystery of Christ. Fr. vAN CAsTER, S. J., defined the relationship 
between mystery in the sense of an event and as a sacramental 
institution. 


2. The Highways of Religious Formation. 


During the Discussion on the Bible, Rev. MoELLER and _ his 
interlocutors recalled that the recommendations do not en- 
visage Scripture study apart from the Church: on the contrary, 
they conceive it as essentially bound up with liturgical life and enter- 
ing into the mind of the Church to live by it. 

A propos of the biblical and scientific perspectives it was sought 
to demonstrate that they are two different and complementary con- 
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ceptions. Some queried whether the “+ biblical vision’? gave a 
large enough place to sin : according to the speaker, Rev. Moeller, 
Christian thought gives to man, through the experience of death 
and despair, the certitude of the new Jerusalem which is already 
being unveiled before our eyes. 

The liturgy ought to impregnate catechetical teaching to such 
an extent that the catechesis is transcended in the liturgy. Agree- 
ment having been reached on the catechesis-liturgy relationship, 
the pedagogical aspect received attention: how the communal 
celebration should be prepared for and how the actions and symbols 
can shape the Christian personality ? The question of the liturgical 
language and that of the paraliturgies gave rise to much discussion. 

The discussion on testimony brought to light some definitions of 
the idea of witness. A witness must not be confused with a dynamic 
personality : they are not necessarily identical, and a silent Chris- 
tian witness can exert great influence. The Christian ought to 
present himself to the world without either a superiority or inferiority 
complex. 

Witnessing in religious teaching, apostolic or civic engagement, 
and the proclamation of the Faith, ought to coexist and animate each 
another in the person of the Christian. Those taking part in this 
discussion debated the human and religious qualities required of 
the Christian and the possibility of communal witnessing in the 
parish or school. 


3. Religious Psychology. 


The religious teacher is advised to acquire a better knowledge of 
the achievements of psychology (especially, religious psychology). 
It will enable him to realize the true nature of children, adolescents 
and adults, and take account of the variety of their characters and 
the stages of their development. The speakers nevertheless gave a 
warning against ‘‘ anti-psychological use of psychological books ”’ 
by pedagogues and catechists. The domains most explored, at pre- 
sent, are those of aggressivity and frustration. 

A discussion was started on social psychology, on the need to 
distinguish between pastoral and therapeutical action, on the rela- 
tions between psychism, the moral effort and grace. Meetings be- 
tween parents, priests and teachers are recommended. 


4. The Pedagogy of Faith. 


Mgr Garrone remarked that the first thing that the teacher has 
to do is to educate ‘‘ the eye of faith, ’”’ so that it can discern God’s 
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plan and “the ear of faith, ’’ so that it can hear the authentic 
echoes of faith. 

The questions put during the discussion were chiefly concerned 
with this primary requirement : How to surpass the tendency of 
conventional faith ? How to integrate the instruction on the Church 
in this perspective ? How to give an exact idea of the Christian 
mystery ? A deeper study of the nature of faith and especially a 
life of faith, will help us to solve the problems involved. The student 
must be drawn into the movement of the Church’s faith. Religious 
formation has succeeded when it appears to the believer as an initi- 
ative inside a fidelity, when the believer lives in the Church by shar- 
ing in the growth of faith, as much artisan as beneficiary. 

Religious formation concerns the whole person. This fundamental 
statement was made by Professor Nosengo and it raised the ques- 
tion as to how, having regard to education in personal and commu- 
nal prayer the moral education of adolescents and the formation 
of Christian witnesses in all spheres of life. The answer linked on to 
that of Mgr Garrone on the method of developing faith. 


5. Progressive Formation. 


In the discussion following the address by Br. VINCENT AYEL, 
F. S. C., on progressive formation, Br. ANSELME D’HAESE, editor of 
“¢ La Nouvelle Revue Pédagogique, ’’ recalled the essential argu- 
ments in favour of progressive formation : the psychological evolu- 
tion at different ages and planes; the pedagogy of God Himself 
with regard to humanity and the evolution of the conditions of civi- 
lization. Nothing would be more disastrous than to convey the idea 
that religious instruction is finished at the age of 12. 

As concerns progression in technique : because of the complexity 
of this, it is not possible to draw up a programme for the whole, but 
a certain number of themes and landmarks must be provided for 
teachers. Experiences with regard to progression and active expres- 
sion were communicated. 


6. Educative Spheres. 


Several delegates told of their experiences in the matter of the 
mission of parish and family in the religious formation of children 
and adults: the application of methods of ‘+ Living a Christian 
life’ in French rural districts ; collaboration between parish and 
family for catechism and preparation for the sacraments in Belgian 
semi-industrial districts ; the community of spiritual life between 
Catholic homes in Madrid ; the influence of the school on parents 
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by means of active methods in education, etc. In the course of the 
debate on home circles and the preparation of married couples 
for their duties as religious teachers, warning was given against a 
conception of the ‘* enclosed family, ’’ whose primary aim would be 
a too exclusively human happiness. 

At the same time another group debated the role of the school 
and, more especially, the problem of catechesis in primary grades. 
If it is important to train teachers in modern methods, it is still 
more so to define what they have to tell the children (contents). 
This implies a fruitful religious synthesis in the mind of the teacher. 
The relationship school-parish and the participation of the children 
in the liturgical life particularly interested the delegates. 


7. Religious Culture. 


A thorough analysis of the secular environment in which the 
Christian lives today — the technical and scientific expansion ; the 
social revival ; the declericalisation of political life, etc., should lead 
the teacher to promote a life of personal, solid, incarnate and ra- 
diating, life of faith. The problems of collaboration with non-Chris- 
tians and religious formation at the university were discussed at 
length, under the leadership of Mgr NAVARRO and Canon DONDEYNE, 
following on questions or papers from Sister MARIE-ANDRE DU 
S. C., Fr. Bruno, S. J. of Naples, and Miss GoLpiE, former leader 
of Pax Romana. 

To what extent and in what way can literature be taught in the 
spirit of religion ? What place should be given to past and present 
pagan authors ? These subjects were touched upon in the group 
which Fr. FAURE conducted. 

The same type of questions were put concerning the teaching of 
history. Fr. DE LE Court, S. J., warned against the tendency to 
‘* forced apologetics ’’ and systematic denigration. He favoured 
an integration of the history of the Church and also national history 
into universal history. He reserved his opinion with regard to the 
teaching of a philosophy of history which would open the door to 
subjectivism but, in reply to questions, he admitted that occasion- 
ally a theology of history could be given to Catholic pupils. 


8. Missionary Catechests 


The discussion on the missions had been organized as a pooling 
of experiences rather than as a debate on the morning’s addresses. 
We had, therefore, first a description by Fr. ANTOoINE, P. B., of 
the situation of the educated natives in Africa (the urgent task of 
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training pupils and of making real progress). Fr. MARTIN, S. J., 
told of his missionary experiences in Madagascar ; Sister MARIE- 
ANbRE bu S. C. gave a ‘ social ’ picture of Native Africa and insist- 
ed on the need to give Africans real responsibility ; a member of 
the A. F. I. C. and Fr. Dents, S. J., spoke of the problem of human 
and inter-racial relationships in the heart of the dark Continent. 

From these different addresses a converging line could be discern- 
ed, which was made manifest in the final conclusions of the meet- 
ing. 


9. Catechumenate of Adults. 


We may remind our readers that a number of the delegates have 
formed a research group on the problem of the adult catechumenate 
and we have published a summary of their work in Lumen Vitae, 
1956 (4). 

Jules GERARD-LisBoIs, Brussels. 


IV. THE GERMAN DISCUSSION GROUP 


Those taking part in the German discussion group were from 
Germany, Austria and Switzerland and also delegates from various 
other countries. Fr. ERLINGHAGEN provided a synthetized report 
on the proceedings. 

Before giving his report, we will emphasize some of the salient 
points raised in the discussion. 


A: THE DISGUSSTON 


1. Instruction on Mystery. — Catechesis which is Christocentric 
and adapted to the sequence of history is a great corrective to that 
of former times, which is anthropocentric, rationalistic and too sys- 
tematic. Professor Arnold remarked, however, that it would be a 
mistake to stop at history. It is necessary to penetrate as far as the 
mystery, even beyond the exposition of dogma. For instance: in 
the story of the Nativity, the Incarnation of the Word must be 
seen : ‘* The Word was made Flesh ; ’’ in the story of the Deluge, hu- 
man wickedness is exposed ; in the miracles of Jesus, the signs 
announcing the approach of the kingdom of God. Dean Baeth said 
that the history of salvation in catechesis should not be simply a 
number of stories, but the unity of God’s action should be demon- 
strated. In this way, the understanding of the mystery will be faci- 
litated. 
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2 Instruction on Prayer during the Catechism. Dr. TILLMANN 
described ways in which doctrine can be made part of the child’s 
personal prayers. First, every lesson ought to end with some practi- 
cal questions : What have I learnt about God today ? How has He 
revealed Himself to me for my salvation ? What must I do in res- 
ponse ? Next, the children will be taught to talk to God (for instance 
in the story of the sacrifice of Abel : What did Abel say to God when 
he offered his sacrifice ?). Finally, the children will be invited to 
pray at the most important moment of the lesson, by a prayer which 
we or some of the older ones have composed, the rest taking part 
in It in the form of litanies. These prayers require, however, that 


we previously obtain an atmosphere of silence, recollection and 
attention. 


3: Initiating Children to the Sacrifice of the Mass. — The start- 
ing point of this will be the religious environment of the child (this 
was Dr. LENTNER’s advice) and the visible aspects of the sacrifice : 
actions, objects, etc. (Dean BARTH’s opinion). Professor ARNOLD, 
however, asked if it is too difficult to bring children to the under- 
standing of the liturgy of the mass by describing it as the commemo- 
ration and thanksgiving of the death of Christ on the cross. Dr. 
Tillmann did not think that the memoria passionis ought to be the 
primary principle of the explanation : he suggested rather the bring- 
ing out of the fact of the Christian community united round the altar. 


4. Adolescent Interest in Religious Teaching. — Dr. LENTNER 
considered that German psychology has been based exclusively 
until now on the teaching of Freud, Holler and Jung. There is good 
in it and certain Catholic authors have exploited it thoroughly. 
But do the explanations and terminology of our religion courses take 
sufficiently into account the latest developments of this psychology 
to make them interesting to adolescents ? Dr. Lentner did not 
think so ; the matter of text books still remains to be solved. He 
asked whether there is not too great a tendency to think of the 
application of psychology to catechesis in a medical manner, limit- 
ing it to abnormal cases, whereas it ought to be applied more 
generally and ina more pedagogic way ? According to Dr. HAUSMANN, 
the pupils know very little about religion when they leave school. 
Fr. GILLE remarked that the text books have often being changed 
in France. However well written, books are of no use if the teacher 
does not know how to make their contents attractive. 

It cannot be denied that some of the pupils show interest and 
their number would be increased if the religion master could count 
on his colleagues who teach other subjects in the same school to 


help him. 
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5. Out-of-school Catechesis. — Dr. LENTNER intervened in the 
debate to say how the separation between Church and State in 
France, by suppressing the teaching of religion at school, has obli- 
ged the French catechists to revise their methods and to try new 
experiments : team work, catechism classes in districts, young mar- 
ried couples meeting together, the revival of parochial activity. The 
majority were of the opinion that these experiments were not needed 
in Germany and Austria, because there religion is taught in the 
schools and the greatest need is to make the existing institutions 
more efficient. Some delegates remarked that nonetheless it would 
be a good thing to take inspiration from the French initiatives to 
revive in German and Austrian Catholics the sense of responsibility 
for their neighbours which they possessed under Hitler. 

Fr. Biess described the great catechetical activity in Holland 
with regard to parents, thanks to the “‘ catechetical evenings. ”’ 
These, so successful in Holland, do not respond to the mentality of 
German-speaking families, but the idea is useful in the matter of 
preparation for marriage and for the baptism of the first child. (On 
these ‘* Evenings for Parents, ’’ see Lumen Vitae, VII (1952), pp. 
273-275). 

6. Teaching the Catholic Religion in the Nordic Countries. 

Three representatives from Scandinavia, Frs. POPPE and KOSTER 
and Professor JOHANNESON, taking part in the German discussion 
group, spoke of the philosophical influences (nominalism, materia- 
lism, scepticism, existentialism) which cause unbelief and religious 
indifference to be widespread in their countries. Apologetics are of 
first importance in the bringing back of youth to religion ; a new 
means of apostolate must be found. 

Contacts between the adherents of different creeds would be very 
useful. Prayer is especially needed. And for subsidiary ways, the 
missionary sense should be aroused among students and they should 
be encouraged to visit families in Catholic countries. 

The discussion also benefited from an interesting contribution 
from Switzerland. 


B. THE GENERAL CONCLUSIONS OF THE DISCUSSION 
GROUP 


(Fr. Erlinghagen’s report) 
1. The new German Catechism. 


The lengthy work on the German catechism has at last come to 
an end. All who have used it in Germany are very well satisfied, but 
we have noted some criticisms, especially on the part of foreign 
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catechists : the general structure seems rather rigid and the same 
criticism is made as regards the text, typography and illustrations. 
The answer is that the catechism is not meant to make the cate- 
chist superfluous but on the contrary needs him. Moreover, 
theoretical development is also necessary. 


2. Catechesis as History of Salvation. 


In accordance with the structure of the catechism, religious in- 
struction ought to be given in line with the history of salvation. The 
catechist ought to guard against teaching the history of our redemp- 
tion merely from the historical point of view. The aim of catechesis 
is rather to impart the history of salvation in its supratemporality 
and actuality, the mystery of God which saves us. 

It is to be regretted that the history of the Church, taught in the 
theological faculties as well as in the schools, is not viewed from this 
standpoint. It is taught as though it were secular history with an 
ecclesiastical content. 


3. History of Salvation and Liturgy. 


The history of salvation is made concrete in the liturgy. In it, God 
is particularly close to our times. Catechesis should not, however, 
be limited to instruction on the liturgy ; it should rather teach the 
liturgy as a form of the Church’s life. The catechumen ought to 
integrate himself in the Church by participating in the liturgy. It is 
all the more fruitful in that, living by the liturgy, the whole of the 
human personality of the child is involved. The catechist should 
proceed from the exterior to the interior, the visible sign to the mean- 
ing of the symbol. However important may be the understanding 
of the symbol, the aim is to bring the child to a meeting with God 
in prayer. 


4. Liturgy and Global Education. 


Because the liturgy lived in a spirit of prayer is addressed to the 
whole man, one of its most important pedagogic requirements is 
total education. This requirement is especially concerned with se- 
condary education, for, by its organization and structure, this tends 
to bestow a specialized formation. Here, the catechist should con- 
stantly try to connect the spiritual elements of secular subjects with 
the reality of the faith. Here it is especially obvious that the efficacy 
of all religious instruction depends on the catechist’s personality, 
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_and he should live and teach entirely under God's control. His duty 
is not so much to transmit knowledge, but to be a faithful witness 
of the mystery of salvation. 


5. Total Education and the Famuly. 


In and by baptism, the child receives the mystery of salvation 
in germ. The location of the first true development is the family. 
The role of the parents is almost always decisive for the child’s 
religious life. The apostolate to the family should be exercised in 
two directions : the good families should be supported in their re- 
ligious life and their action intensified ; the not so good families 
should have the Christian life pointed out to them. We cannot here 
deal with all the points of insertion of this apostolate, but it may 
be generally stated that all the parents — even the non-practising — 
are easiest reached through the children. 


6. Foreign Influences. 


France and Holland have been the most fruitful in suggestions 
for us. The example of Holland showed particularly the value of 
good Catholic institutions and of a definite general line adopted by 
the episcopate and clergy. France demonstrated the birth of a new 
life thanks to the initiative of individuals. The German situation is 
distinguished from both countries in that on the one hand our offi- 
cial institutions — we are here thinking mainly of schools — are 
not as much under ecclesiastical influence as in Holland, and on the 
other, our country has not been reduced as France has to the mission- 
ary type status, causing the laity to feel a pressing need for mis- 
sionary activity for themselves, their children and neighbours. 


7. Creation of a Catechetical Centre 


In the course of private conversations, the urgent need was re- 
cognized for the creation of a permanent catechetical centre in Ger- 
many. Its object would be as follows : 


— the scientific study of the catechetical problems as they pre- 
sent themselves ; 


— the creation of a library which would be as complete as possible 
with German and foreign material ; 


— the provision of permanent world information on catechetics. 


Louis Meituac, Brussels. 


VARIA I9l 


V. VARIA 


1. The role of the School in the Training 
for the Apostolate. 


A working group of teaching nuns under the leaderships of 
Miss GOLDIE examined the role of the school in training for the 
apostolate. 

Miss Goldie showed how this subject entered into the agenda of the 
second world congress for the Lay Apostolate to be held in Rome 
from the 5th to the 13th October 1957. 

The school — alongside the family, the parish, youth and aposto- 
lic movements — holds a special place in the educative spheres 
which influence the basic apostolic training : all Christian formation 
including that of the school, should be a formation of apostolic 
Christianity. The school should therefore tend to making its pupils 
aware of the duties of the baptised in the order of the propagation 
of the Faith, giving a spiritual formation capable of arousing and 
sustaining an apostolic commitment. 

Miss Goldie proposed a schema for study and discussion : 


1. Preliminary Enquiry: Is the school of today equipped to 
train youth for apostolic Christianity (on the natural and super- 
natural planes) ? 


2. How can the school give an apostolic training ? 

The orientations to be followed (in catechesis, the formation of 
social sense, etc.) ; 

The personal commitment to be encouraged (the urgency of the 
apostolic task of the Christian, initiation into the exercise of the 
apostolate etc.). 


3. The collaboration of youth movements in the basic training 
for the apostolate — eventual cooperation between the school and 
the movements. 


4. Collaboration between the family, the school, and youth 
groups in the training of youth for the apostolate ; 


5. Publications or studies which can be useful in this matter. 


2. “The Jree of Lifes 


In the course of the session the ‘Tree of Life’ was shown ; this 
is a film in colours made by Fr. Yves DESCLOZEAUX, S. J., meant 
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for little children 1. This film, the 250 actors in which are children of 
4 to 9 inaschoolin Lyons (France) is practically a picture book ; the 
subject is the beginning of the Bible (The Creation of the world, 
the Creation and Fall of man, the story of Noe, Abraham’s call). 
The bible is read and mimed by and for children. They discover in 
a world which they know and love : things, animals, living creatures, 
all are personified by little boys and girls. The scenic elements 
and the costumes are near enough to the liturgy not to place the 
children in the midst of too much novelty. The young spectator 
should be able to grasp the great religious themes of the history 
of the people of God by means of the mime. 

The film was presented by its author and was followed by a dis- 
cussion on mime as explanatory of the Bible. In a production such 
as this, account must be taken of ages in the choice of passages 
and in the casting of the parts: the little ones are not taught the 
whole of the biblical scene but they are told that they are, for 
instance, as miming the animals which God made, answering to 
His call and that of men. The action should always respond to a 
double need : to be faithful to the text and also to be an expression 
of the child’s personality. 

The audience expressed the hope that Fr. Desclozeaux should 
provide a guide, with the fundamental attitudes to be found in the 
Bible and suggests how they can be utilized according to age. 


Jules GERARD-LiBol1s, Brussels. 


1 16 m/m, sound, 45 minutes (Bible des Enfants, 8 rue Sainte Héléne, Lyon 2, 
FRANCE). 


Critical Appraisals of the Antwerp Session 


Most of the Belgian Catholic dailies gave a summary of the pro- 
ceedings at Antwerp each day, transmitted by the Agence C. I. P. 
of Brussels. Other daily papers, such as ‘ La Croix ’ of Paris, ‘ The 
Cork Examiner’ (Eire), ‘ Le Devoir ’ of Montreal (Canada), ‘ Ka- 
Gorvwn * (Greece), as wellas thechief Portuguese papers, published 
more detailed reports and commentaries on the meeting. 

Some Catholic weeklies —‘ The Tablet’ and the ‘ Catholic 
Herald’ of Great Britain, the Belgian edition of ‘ Témoignage 
Chrétien, ’ ‘ De Linie’ (Belgium), etc. — also gave commentaries. 

We are most grateful to the directors and editors of these papers. 

In order to assist our readers, we are publishing a list of the maga- 
zines and reviews which have commented on the international ses- 
sion. Unfortunately, the list is not complete and we shall be very 
grateful if the publishers of reviews not included in it, and also our 
readers will supply further names. 


Béthante (Holland), Sept. Oct. 1956, pp. 108-1T. 

The Catholic Educational Review (U. S. A.), an article by G. S. 
Sloyan, pp. 577-88, 1956. 

Christlich Pdédagogische Blatter (Austria), article by Dr. Lentner, 
Cahier 8 (1956), pp. 247-49. 

Didascalia (Argentina), Oct. 1956, pp. 539-45. 

Les Etudes (France), Dec. 1956, pp. 436-39. 

Evangéliser (Belgium), Sept. Oct. 1956, pp. 185-87. 

The Furrow (Eire), article by M. Tynan, Oct. 1956, pp. 623-27. 

Katechetische Blatter (Germany), article by K. Tillmann, Oct. 1956, 
PP. 397-494. 

The Messenger (Great Britain), Jan. 1957, pp. 13-14. 

Orientierung (Switzerland), articles by L. Kaufmann: no. 18 
(1956), pp. 195-98 ; no. 1g (1956), pp. 209-12 ; and no. 21 (1956), pp. 

234-38. Pages d’Information de l’URE (France), Oct. Nov. 1956, 

pp. 7-9. Priestenblad (Belgium), Jan. 1957, pp. 61-3. 
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Questions Liturgiques et Paroissiales (Belgium), no. 6 (Advent 


1956), pp. 320-22. 
Religion und Weltanschauung (Germany), article by F. Thoma, 
no. 5 (1956), pp. 168-75. 
Regina Mundi (Italy), no. 5 (1956), pp. 9-12. 
The Sower (Great Britain), article by P. Birch, Oct. 1956, pp. 
108-10. 
Sussidt (Italy), article by Brother Anselme,no. 8 (1956), pp. 367-69. 
Verbum (Holland), article by H. Jacobs, Oct. 1956, pp. 338-45. 


IMPRIMATUR 
Mechliniae, 18 Februarii 1957. 
ft L. SUENENS, Vic. gen. 


EDITIONS J, DUCULOT, S. A., GEMBLOUX (Imprimé en Belgique). 


